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INTRODUCTION 


I. TRILOGY 

Eastern Europe in the Socialist World concludes a series of five books 
covering the birth and development of socialism among the 800 million 
peoples of the new eastern world. I call the whole series a trilogy 
because together they deal with socialism in the three great areas of the 
new world—Rpssia, China and Eastern Europe. 

The aim of these books can be stated briefly. They attempt to explain 
in simple non-technical terms the march of one of the grandest move¬ 
ments of all history, the thing for which moralists, scientific producers, 
inventors and lovers of their kind have long looked and now watch 
with closest scrutiny. 

Socialism in the Eastern World has produced a new organisation of 
economic life, based upon clearly defined principles, thoroughly under¬ 
stood and gladly accepted. Principles which differ radically from our 
own competitive system of every man for himself, with profit making 
for incentive, men used as means and not ends, and therefore inevitably 
used for exploitation. 

It is a matter of intense gratification to have witnessed the earliest 
stages of the meteoric career of the socialist lands. Ever since the 
night, in the autumn of 1917 when, with Bertrand Russell, in the 
Houldsworth Hall in Manchester, we welcomed the new Soviet 
Republic, until today when lands to the west, and lands to the east, 
have joined in the same meteoric advance, I have traced with ever- 
deepening enthusiasm the astonishing development of socialism in 
action. We are witnessing the most vital movement of our times. 

Naturally set-backs innumerable have marked the march. Every 

wile of the capitalist world has dogged and sought to thwart the 

triumphant advance, from the days when Churchill spent £100 

millions of English money to “kill the old hen before the chickens ran 

all around Europe” and joined British forces with those of eight other 

nations to crush socialism in the land of its birth, until today when the 

United States boasts that she allocates 100 million dollars a year to a 
similar end. 

AH of no avail Like mighty icebergs, seven-tenths out of sight in 
the deeper currents which force her whole mass majesticaUy forward 
against wind and wave, socialism has pursued her victorious progress. 
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Lying propaganda of every kind surged around Russia at the start. 
It surges still. But advance proceeds. “Russia would crumble up in 
a month. Russia never crumbled. “Russia’s Five-Year Plans would 
fail ; they never failed. “Russia would sink beneath Hitler’s blows”; 
Russia never sank. Hitler would reach the oil of Baku in six weeks”; 
Hitler never reached Baku. “The Soviets would fall at Moscow, at 
Stalingrad ...” The Soviets rose in all their might and hurled Hitler 
back, and back, and back again until in a cellar in Berlin he took his 
own life and the red flag flew over the Reichstag roof. 

The war over, Russia arose and began once more, with colossal 
energy, the new constructive plans so rudely interrupted in 1941. Plan 
succeeded plan. Targets set ever higher were over-passed. Year after 
year construction tackled ever more staggering tasks. 

Russia’s advance has been the most thrilling spectacle in the world 
to those who have eyes to see. That is why Churchill, with foresight 
to sense what was happening, created the myth of an iron curtain 
between East and West. British and American capitalists dared not 
let the common man of the West know what the common man of the 
East was achieving. 

Breath-taking is the scope, and now the rapid approach to comple¬ 
tion, of the sixth Five-Year Plan. 

The success of the fifth Five-Year Plan had created vast further 
demands, for electric power, industrial crops and transport facilities. 

Four huge construction schemes were launched. Two mighty rivers 
were united to make a pathway from the high seas to Moscow. The 
Volga is dammed in two places to form two vast seas, 380 miles long, 
to develop hydro-electric power as great as England and France put 
together, to irrigate an area as great as Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Denmark combined, to produce more wheat than 
Canada and more cotton than the combined crops of Pakistan and 
Egypt. A fourth scheme is to bring water 680 miles from the roots of 
the Himalaya range to the Caspian Sea, creating out of stark desert a 
semi-tropical garden as great as all the arable land of England. 

Already, at the end of 1953, came the astonishing new agricultural 
programme, designed in two and a half years to expand food produc¬ 
tion by giving to farmers five and a half times as much cash for catdc 
and twice as much for butter and milk, whilst reducing their taxes 
40 per cent and lowering all prices for consumers. 

In three books on the Soviet Union I have endeavoured to picture 
this mighty movement for the English-speaking world. The first, 
The Socialist Sixth of the World, was published at the outset of World 
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War II and soon reached its twenty-second edition, with translations in 
upwards of twenty-six languages of the world. The second, Soviet 
Strength, described Russia as she withstood the onslaught of the 
world’s greatest military power and single-handed at Stalingrad “tore 
the guts out of the German war machine”. The lies fostered by the 
Western Press that Russia was weak, “her air force negligible” and 
“her precision machinery tied up with string and wire” were exploded. 
Soviet Strength, written to ensure that explosion, also passed through 
several editions. 


My third book, Soviet Success, written during the great thrust of 
recovery after the war, depicts this vast new power, Russia emergent, 
Russia successful, Russia standing surrounded by the new younger 
socialist democracies of Eastern Europe, themselves the sequel of World 
War II. The tale of these new democracies and their struggles along 
the thorny path to triumphant socialism, fiercely attacked by Western 
capitalism and strongly and effectually aided by the great Socialist 
Soviet State, is the theme of the third and final wing of this trilogy— 
Eastern Europe in the Socialist World —written down after repeated visits 
to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

In the meantime, however, had come the world-shaking Chinese 
Revolution. I had visited China in 1932 with a message from Arch¬ 
bishop Lang after the floods and famine of 1931. My mission took me 
north, south, east and west, even into Mongolia and Tibet. 

In 1952 I received an invitation to visit China again and with my 
wife spent seven weeks in that great land, travelling 6,000 or 7,000 
miles throughout a territory which is larger than Western Europe and 
has a population approaching a quarter of mankind. 

Revisiting the place; I knew earlier, I could compare the Kuomintang 
regime of the past with the fruit of less than three years of the com¬ 
munist present. The picture I saw was almost as incredible as that I had 
perceived at the rise of the Soviet World. 

Circumstances compelled me to write this new story at once and 

pubbh tt, after ten months’ intense bnt fascinating labour, under the 
title China s New Creative Age. 

h ? ldred miJ ^ on I P eo P Ic on move. The pent-up desires of a 
thousand years realised, as the one-time servile pcasant-whose num- 

E r p ™ ** now “ 

wTtamed l . ° f fl °° d “ d 

*7 * tamed and harnessed; climate changed by forest belts- 
Cducanon planned for all; health sought for all: thJe Zgs mark 
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die steps already so familiar with Russia and the socialist eastern 
world. 

Eastern Europe in the Socialist World now comes to complete the 
Trilogy. 

As I conclude the whole series I look back to the beginning in 
1917. I observe the growth, the strength, the release; release of 
vast latent powers, release of infinitely varied cultural and spiritual 
forces. 

A deep mine of ancient, traditional wealth was tapped in Eastern 
Europe; a deep mine also in China. Riches beyond all expectation have 
already appeared. And we anticipate more. We know that more will 
come—“the best is yet to be. The last for which the first was made.” 
Culture infinitely varied in Eastern Europe will mingle with culture 
infinitely varied from China, both streams pouring back their cultural 
wealth to widen Russia’s own deep cultural streams, and create of the 
three one great integrated whole. 

The morning star of socialism has led on to the full blaze of the 
socialist day. This huge central block from Peking to Prague is un¬ 
assailable. Western Imperialism is palpably on the wane, threatened by 
its own corruption and intolerance. Capitalism has had its day, has 
given its contribution and now passes from the stage in storm and 
tumult, yielding place to an era and a power more humane, more 
scientific, more brightly hopeful than any of its predecessors. 

Here, and here alone, fellowship and brotherhood are possible. Here 
is the end of economic war, and with it all other forms of war, political 
or social. 

Capitalism, the relentless enemy of human personality, human 
fellowship and human brotherhood, is on the wane. Capitalism is 
dying. It has reached its apotheosis in the United States of America, 
its last great bastion. There are, indeed, good people in the United 
States, and there are, indeed, bad people in the socialist world. But 
one huge difference separates the two. 

The socialist world produces goods and controls them to serve the 
whole: the United States to serve private interests of special owning 
individuals or groups. The United States has a huge arms programme. 
Men in the United States make huge profits out of armaments. When 
the nations talk peace there is panic in the United States. That is 
capitalism. 

The Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and China, alone talk peace and 
mean it. War cripples their economy. Propaganda for war is strictly 
forbidden in the Soviet Union. The main basis of war—economic 
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warfare—has gone. Triumphant socialism, triumphant communism; 
peaceful socialism, peaceful communism, take their place, where at 
long length, and in the world-wide brotherhood of the Christian dream, 
“each will receive according to his need, and each give according to 
his ability”. 

In 1937, before the publication of The Socialist Sixth of the World and 
almost immediately before the outbreak of World War II, I was urged 
to write a 64-page booklet to stir up resistance to the menace of Hitler. 
I did so under the title of “Act Now”. The pamphlet, priced 2d., had 
a phenomenal circulation. 

Its aim was, as in all these books, to explain the nature, the construc¬ 
tion and the peaceful character of the new Russian socialist Soviet 
society. 

That society was a challenge and the pamphlet was a call to action. 

Let these books serve also as a call to action. If we desire in industry 

that the driving motive be changed from profit to service, if we desire 

among nations that collective security take the place of power politics 

and private selfish bargaining, if we desire to make the United Nations 

really representative of the nations of the world, then we must act, 
and act now. 


Let no sense of personal insignificance paralyse us. Of course we are 

W f.p “ we stanc * a l° ne - Pit ourselves against great financial forces 
muling for war and the wrecking of the socialist world and we are 
nothing. Pit a united company of a hundred thousand like ourselves 
and the odds are less. Pit a million, ten million, and the opposing 
forces crumble like a pack of cards, ^e are among the millions who 
must act. We at least can speak of the great events transpiring in the 
eastern world and re-echo their clarion call for peace. We can act; and 
resolute, instant and collective action is terribly effective. 

liberU^r, T ““ ° ff COnflict ’ P rescrvc our 

and I"' C °7 f onomic Ubcrties ofthc socialist world. 

n., lu rcso , utc stru 8g les hand them on enlarged and enriched to 
our children and our children’s children. 


II. "eighty million pbople on thb movb 




nJnt aphciV t chan S c thc Of Eastern Europe. Eighty million 
of now re ° n , the mOVe - Ncw worlds come to the birth. The baW 
Curtain ’ m ° VCme f ch f'8“' Mr- Churchill speaks of an "Iron 

SEC ie phrTcon^ ^ ^ d -ive and mis- 

P tains, however, some elements of truth. Real 
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dividing lines separate the two worlds. Conditions on either side have 
altered dramatically and radically in the last twenty years. 

Eastern Europe, prior to World War I, was impoverished, back¬ 
ward, feudalistic, colonial in status, and ignorant in the main of the 
barest elements of democracy. 

Western Europe, on the other hand, was rich and prosperous, 
possessed of vast empires controlled by wealthy classes. 

The end of World War II saw the role of each reversed. Eastwards, 
standards expand. Westwards, standards contract. With war-time 
losses treble those of the West, and deprived of foreign economic aid, 
the East passed her pre-war production levels long before the West, 
and now stretches eager hands out towards the future. These are the 

eastward keynotes of the post-war years. 

This book sketches, objectively, the eastern picture as I see it; its 
purposes and plans; its motives and methods; the economic effects of 
its new schemes of life on human beings; the training of children 
the relation of the sexes and the rise of new neighbourliness m national 
contacts. An exhilarating picture of effort and enthusiasm, of dark 
shadows and highlights, of ambitious targets and mass enthusiasm, 
which met me everywhere, as, by train, plane or automobile, I now 
by myself, now with my wife—travelled from 1945 onwards, year by 
year, for many weeks, through all the eastern republics, studying town 
and country alike, visiting presidents and prime ministers, patriarchs 
and exarchs, Protestant dignitaries, the Roman Cathohc hierarc y, 
village priests and ministers, professors and teachers, artists and artisans, 
craftsmen and peasants; visiting factories fisheries, schools, coUcgtt. 
hospitals and creches ... studying plans and assessing results. No better 

tonic for despondency than a journey to Eastern Europe. 

Professor Lagos janosi, some time Professor of Physics at Dubhn 

University, returning to Hungary, said to the Press: 

“Several times have I been here since the liberation. I have seen 
the enormous progress made in all fields. I am convince 
People’s Democracy has opened up tremendous perspectives fo 

"Tthe West they want to use my investigations for die prepara¬ 
tion of war; here in Hungary they will serve the peaceful work of 

construction. 

He said he would continue his work in the field of cosmic= ^ 
Words echoed by Professor Infeld as he returned from Canada to 

Poland. 
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Information regarding the course of events in Eastern Europe is 
available. Masses of monographs, reports of Government Depart¬ 
ments, reports of transactions in various trade unions, in educational 
circles, in Church circles, are all published in abundance, and made 
available in English by the Foreign Departments of all these institutions. 
My shelves groan with the load. The material is available to all who 
seek it. 


No true picture of Eastern Europe can, on the other hand, ignore tne 
Russian impact. An impact, however, not resting on force and armed 
might, but the impact of an idea, resolutely pursued and successfully 
applied. The spectacle of Russia’s prosperous multi-national state, with 
its orderly planned economy, tolerating no exploitation, suffering 
neither boom nor slump, free from unemployment, making things for 
service and not for profit, giving to each individual, upon a substantially 
equal basis, the maximum of safety and well-being, providing for each 
the right to work, to adequate pay for work, to rest and leisure after 
work, to health, to education, to full security in sickness, incapacity and 
old age and not shunning criticism where criticism is needed—that is 
the spectacle, and much more along kindred lines, which has invaded 
the Eastern European democracies from Russia. 

To that we must add the benefit of the Russian deliverance from the 

Nazi fascist horror and the steady encouragement to each adjacent 

people to stand on their own feet. None can deny that Eastern Europe 

IS deep in Russia s debt, values Russia’s friendship and admires Russia's 
achievements. 

Nor does Russian influence decrease. Russian projects grow in 
mS u™? 1 < ? cr - fresh breath-taking surprises. Eastern youth 

"““ h r U ! k kard f tlus mo j nc " t ’ 35 " contras 's the spectacle ofthefour 
pganne hydro-electnc and other Russian schemes newly launched in 
the autumn of 1950 and now far advanced in .954 with the specuck 
of mdustnal pause in the West. Westward the dust bowl of Americ 
“ d 7 “ bowl of the Sahara, devour land at a fiightem 

path d C 4 C3StWards ’ areas of continental dimensions are won from 
P wt tr o ^ M Pr ° V ‘ dC food for of consumers 

unI«dTprla C at K mb°hr Cr \ aC l' ‘° be ««* 

10,000 million kW 1 ^ at a power output of 

of the Volga a sea L Ion f 8 ? world * which creates 

power stan^ iCtdtl M° 8 d" ^ Mro-electric 

”"f ** ■> 3 f°3.7 £ 
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50 per cent, their stored waters irrigating an area sixty-five times greater 
than does America’s famous Boulder Dam? 

The Volga ceases to be a river; it becomes a chain of seas. Vast 
machinery replaces human toil. The drag-line excavators with a bucket 
capacity of 30 cubic yards do the digging, one machine equal to 7,000 
men. 

Yet another scheme pierces Turkmenia with a canal 680 miles long, 
turning black desert sands into golden meadows with subtropical 
fertility. 

Thousands of millions of trees are planted to stay the winds. Run¬ 
ning in great belts for hundreds of miles, these trees would, if planted 
in a single row, girdle the earth forty times at the equator. The face 
of nature changes. The climate changes. 

And on die top of all this is conceived the scheme to redirect the 
useless flow into the Arctic Ocean of two gigantic northern rivers and 
send them southwards to wrest for rich cultivation areas of desert-lands 
as large as the U.S.A., Egypt and Italy, all put together. 

The eastern republics see all this. Their lands he nearer to the Soviet 
Union than ours. No press blackout obscures for Eastern Europe die 
startling facts of the present Russian scene. Hence the eager adoption 
of two-, three-, five-, six-year plans from Poland to Bulgaria. Hence 
the zest for their completion. Hence the eager forward look and the 
exhilaration of great enterprise. Hence, too, the parallel advance along 
the whole line: material, spiritual and cultural, in all Eastern Europe, 
from north to south and cast to west. 



Part One 

COMMON PROBLEMS: COMMON AIMS 




I 


RE-CREATION 


Innumerable difficulties confronted the leaders of the New Demo¬ 
cracies. But the new system could at once provide just conditions of 
work; foremost among them well-deserved rest and leisure after work 
to foster health, encourage the workers to new achievements and 
demonstrate the character of socialism. 

Only the working class could achieve that goal; its justice was 
obvious, its benefits universal. 

And, happily, provision was ready to hand for this enlargement of 
the play-life of the people, for rest after the strain of war, and for 
fortification of health for the tasks ahead: three achievements for one 


operation. 

I write from personal experience of the value of play-life. Prolonged 
holidays in Scotland and Wales when my brothers and I ran wild by 
the sea, and in it, when we roamed the mountains and touched nature 
in its elemental forms, were the highlights of my youth and left life¬ 
long memories. These things arc fundamental elements in culture. 
Our bourgeois class could afford it. Beauty, freedom and friendly 
society made August and September peak months of the year. 

Later, and in my twenties, I observed that few boys and girls, and 

fewer young men and women, had opportunity to share these benefits. 

x An engineering apprenticeship in a large factory in a dreary industrial 

town drove this observation home. Long hours of work, the roar of 

machines, the smoke-laden air and the whole life of mass production 

left one panting for the annual holiday, which my parents could afford 

to give. But what of the other apprentices whose holiday ran to one 

are week a year, and that without pay, and whose contact with 

mountain or sea generally meant one or two hectic days at Blackpool, 
Margate, or Southend? 


The real joy of holiday was reserved for the rich. Long, carefree, 

interesting, health-giving holidays, prohibitive to the workers, were 

the peculiar privilege of the wealthier classes. 

Later still, as a young curate, in a wealthy suburban parish with its 

poorer end, I saw riches and poverty dramatically lived out side by side. 

Sumptuous holidays for the “top of the hill”. None, or the scantiest, 
tor the bottom of the hill” 


21 
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Happily, things are different here in England today. But holidays 
are still short and costly, even in rich England, and even though, fortu¬ 
nately, “holidays with pay” have become the rule. In the poorer lands 
of the East, however, these boons were not the rule. 



I knew very early that socialism could meet the need, here and in 
other lands. The mobilised skills and latent wealth of England and 
elsewhere could give to all, at the outset of life, amenities hitherto 
confined to the rich. 
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My confidence in socialism was not misplaced. What “Christian’' 
England failed to do, the socialist and communist democracies have 
already done, and the earliest task throughout the New Democracies, 
as in Russia, was to make working conditions worthy of human 
beings, which included, as speedily as possible, ample, paid and 
implemented holidays. 

This dramatic move helped at once to commend an ill-understood 
socialism to the common man or woman. Paid, implemented, cheap 
and cultural holidays carry in the East a deep significance which few 
realise here; and the road to give them was ready and paved. 

The very circumstances in which socialist planned economy arose 
made the task easier. The buildings were ready; empty hotels, sana¬ 
toria or country houses, from which the owners and former patrons 
had fled, abounded and demanded new use. 


In Poland, wealthy property owners of every kind had fled; collabor¬ 
ators whose houses, lands or other buildings had been nationalised, 
refused to return and share in building the new socialist state. Holiday 
spas and spacious holiday hotels were left vacant, intact and deserted 
by former owners and patrons. Such buddings, falling into the hands 

of the people were prompdy made available to the workers, their 
wives and children. 


The workers now enjoy the one-time exclusive preserves of the 
leisured rich; the workers sail, ski, climb and recuperate at splendid spas. 

hi the autumn of 1948 I stayed in one such Polish spa. The hotel 
had lovely rooms; ample and beautifully cooked meals; comely 
grounds, as well trimmed as for the rich in pre-socialist days The 
visitors were workers and the children of workers. Nothing could 
have been more correct than their behaviour towards this now com- 
munal property, which they owned, administered and enjoyed. Their 

KtpS“ S bUt ^ ^ L clue to 

coddafforT COI t iderable P? riods and M a cost which the poorest 
could afford, workers were already enjoying what is even yetdenied 

Czechoslovakia has its rest homes. Some of them of unique interest 
wri£ “Tv P C md f rmCr COUUtry paW -ed now as a Thorne for 

Bre men pine"tef ^ ^ 311(1 foundings. 

other establishments, spas at the famous mineral springs, receive as 
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patients not only native workers, but workers from other lands—tired 
intellectual workers, or factory workers and miners suffering from 
various complaints. Many English miners have received treatment 
at these spas. 

At the time of the Whitehaven colliery disaster the Czechoslovak 
miners each gave a day’s pay for a relief fund, inviting me to let my 
name be connected with the fund. When our Government intervened 



y^crUdcLL/ Cccmpd • • • 


and refused to allow this money to come to Whitehaven the Czecho¬ 
slovaks opened their own sanatoria to British miners and in this way 
expended the money they had collected. 

Hutigary has its rest homes. In the autumn of 1947 again in 195 ° 
I stayed near one such home on the shores of Lake Balaton. There in 
a splendid airy building, amidst the woods and by the waterside, 5 °° 
girls, aged 9-14, from all parts of Hungary enjoyed a holiday of 

bathing, reading and singing. t 

In another Balaton rest home factory workers enjoyed a two weeks 
holiday, arranged by their trade union council. Situated in a beautiful 
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park, with lawns, flower-beds, open-air theatre and sports grounds, 
their holiday cost a minimum of money. People with a salary of 
700 forints a month pay 5 forints a day; people above the 700 forints 
limit pay 12 forints; 15 forints is the maximum. This particular home 
received 200 people of all conditions in life—the student daughter of 
the Minister of Health, an engineer and his family, and many humbler 
workers were in residence whilst we visited it. Writing a message in 
the visitors’ book, I asked for a translation of the one immediately 
preceding mine. It read: 


“I should like to write on silver paper with a golden pencil. I have 
already spent the best part of my life. This is the first time that I 
have had a rest. I think with much love of our Party and the Soviet 
Union who helped us to all this. Comfortable rooms, good food, 
our splendid collective spirit, good books and groups of friends. 
I feel I am ten years younger here.” 


Two young enthusiasts were responsible during six summer weeks 
for the sport and cultural work of this centre, their reward for achieve¬ 
ment in kindred tasks in their home factory. 

On the shores of the same Lake Balaton was an international rest 
home, equal to any first-class hotel in capitalist lands. International 
flags flew at the entrance, brilliant flower-beds flanked the lawns down 
to the lake. Here were 150 Czechs, 50 Germans, 20 French, together 
with Swedes, Norwegians and a large sprinkling of Hungarians. 

In every country of the New Democracies this international exchange 
takes place. Each country sends its guests. Hospitality is widespread 
and mutual. Friendships are sealed and understanding welded in the 
rest and leisure homes of these Eastern beauty spots. 

Turn to Rumania . Poiana, in the Transylvanian Alps, above Stalin_ 

the former Brasov—is a similar example. A great hotel of most attrac¬ 
tive alpine architecture has been built there, together with ski-ing track, 
electric ski-lift and sports ground, where sportsmen of all lands are 
entertained as guests, English youth among others. 

* JTvf 1 th1 ?? WCre , in P osscssion during our visit. Built of wood 

Wlth J T 0den s1 ™ bIcs ' this modem and attractive hotel 

3 ™. “ d IT/”’ *T ly “ dcsi S n and col °m. » a foretaste 
01 the new socialist holiday architecture. 

tw J nr: the ; SUCh , We Arriving at 

rmhght °n a forest slope of the Rila mountain, we entered a large and 

crowded caft lounge. Settling down at a double table, we chatted with 
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various classes of workers. To record the experience of a good cross- 
section of workers, we chose from among the fellow guests a textile 
worker, an iron worker, a woman wood-worker, an actress and 
others. They were, as common people always are, friendly and com¬ 
municative, readily answering our questions about wages, work hours, 
costs, insurance, holidays and the rest. The actress, for example, was 
granted a six-weeks holiday with pay; her job was stable, with no fear 
of unemployment and with ample leisure for recreation. 

Our journey through Bulgaria had been exhausting—hundreds of 
miles of travel, speaking many times a day, visiting farms, factories, 
schools, creches and hospitals. At last we had worked our way down 
towards the Black Sea coast where our hosts had arranged for two days 
of complete rest and quiet. 

Entering at dusk through old park gates, we drove through woods 
beside the sea, drawing up at the porch of a noble new mansion, built 
in the charming Bulgarian manner. There we had a quiet suite of 
rooms with a balcony high above the calm waters of the Black Sea 
shore. 

This, we gathered, had been a country palace of King Boris. “Cer¬ 
tainly, kings have kingly tastes,” we thought. The whole ensemble 
was perfect. The architecture was unique, Bulgarian, absolutely right 
and entirely intriguing. So was the furniture, so were the carpets, and 
the pictures, and the masses of flowers, set with perfect artistry in 
great bowls. 

Next morning we discovered our mistake. This was not King Boris’s 
Palace, but a brand-new home, built by present-day Bulgarian archi¬ 
tects for Bulgaria’s present-day guests and built in the true Bulgarian 
tradition. Everything in our rooms was modern Bulgarian; a magnifi¬ 
cent foretaste of what the new Bulgaria is to be. It was new socialist 
architecture, absolutely different from the King’s Palace which we saw 
next morning, looking like a little Versailles, foreign and out of place 
in Bulgaria, utterly unlike the homely, friendly, dignified, welcoming 
new house where Bulgaria provided a rest period for her foreign 
visitors: we had followed, I was told, Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow and 
all Russia. 

Bulgaria provides many spacious holiday homes, not only for distin¬ 
guished guests, but for workers of all categories. New homes, large 
homes, small homes, but all in the same beautiful traditional Bulgarian 
manner adapted to modern amenities. 
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DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION 


i. Poland’s nova huta: steel for all 


In order to place in focus the constructive nature of the new life, it 
may be well briefly to describe two or three of the most outstanding 
construction projects now under way. There are many such dramatic 
constructions, from Poland to Bulgaria. Let three constructions in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary illustrate the whole. 

Nova Huta is Poland’s biggest contribution to her Six-Year Plan. 
When finished in 1955 it will rank among the largest iron and steel 
centres of Europe, a second Ruhr. 

Built on the upper reaches of the Vistula, in close proximity to 

Cracow the Oxford of Poland—as the Morris factories are built at 

Cowley, the suburb of the Oxford of England, Nova Huta will neither 

invade nor smother the ancient city with new industrialism. Cracow 

will be safe from all taint of industrialism, Polish planning having 

placed the new city by the river, and at a reasonable distance from the 

old. I am glad. I well recall my visit to the city in May 1945. The war 

was oyer, civil strife was a waning force—a shot or two at night, that 

was all. Nursemaids paraded the parks in the spring sunshine. Theatres 

were opened—I watched a popular ninety-year-old actor take his usual 

part in a play. The churches were crowded and colourful. I joined 

the worshippers on the morning of Corpus Christi Day. In the 

marshes of Auschwitz, not far away, the German prisoners, trapped 

m the same camp where they had murdered nearly five million 

mnocait Jews, stared at us as we viewed the scene of their monstrous 
activities. 


Cracow was a peaceful, isolated, old-world town, surrounded by a 

acri^Td^"^ * u UlcS “ d more from “Y industrial 

sidmble^Lri T y ’ °u that VCry account the tome of con- 

nroximi J W u* n °c “ nei S hbour . but not in unsightly 
proximity, Nova Huta, the new socialist city, the largest single unit 

ofmdvntnj life in ah Poland, the largest in all ieEasterl 0 ^'^ 
njown of modem outlook, abounding in youthful constructive 


For not far from Cracow stood the medieval monastery of St 
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Bernard at Mogila, a squalid spot where formerly impoverished 
peasants had eked out a precarious living from a small strip of poor 
land. It was this spot that was chosen for the large new industrial town 
of 300,000 persons. Concrete roads already run in all directions through 
the still green fields and meadows at the foot of the low hills. 

In June 1950, the first year of the Six-Year Plan, workers had planted 
a pole in the midst of a field of ripening com: it bore a board which 
read: “We will build the Nova Huta Steel Mill here”. By autumn¬ 
time the workers had levelled 6 miles of new highway to carry the 
narrow gauge railway track to feed the structural work. Steel cranes 
were assembled on the site. 

By 1951 a forest of cranes stretched their arms skywards, excavators 
groaned as they raised gigantic scoops of earth and tipped them into 
trucks. Bulldozers levelled off the ground and earth-laden trucks swept 
by. Construction had already covered over 1,200 acres of land. The 
groundwork neared completion. Buried in tunnels, whose excavated 
earth would fill freight trains stretching twice the distance from 
Warsaw to Moscow, ran many miles of pipes and cables. 

Work had already begun on the skeleton frames of the new 
foundations. 

Every device for carrying on building operations was ready: a saw¬ 
mill, two large mechanised lime kilns and a central concrete mixing 
plant. Work was entirely mechanised. Profiting by Soviet experience, 
every new device was tried; prefabricated structural sections, for 
example, wholly new in Poland on so large a scale, dropped one by 
one into their predestined spots, making the site a school of construction 
for citizens from far and near. 

The first shop to be built was the structural steel section shop of 
260,000 cubic yards in volume and over 300 feet from wing to wing, 
rising to the height of a three-storied building. 

Blue-prints and designs for construction machinery, manuals for 
brickwork by Soviet Stakhanovites, together with production equip¬ 
ment for future plants were always forthcoming: “Deliveries are 
ahead of time. Our Soviet friends are helping us to finish the work 
earlier.” 

Girls mingled with men on the work. Anka Ropa, with her tight, 
apt touch in crane control, had quitted an office for constructional 
work. Carczewski, who began as a locomotive driver, had 
passed on in the next year to study at the Cracow engineering 
school. After three years' study he will return as a graduate transport 
worker. 
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Karezewski, another worker, was an innovator, his “plough” inven¬ 
tion shortened the process of car unloading from 100 workers toiling 
3 1 hours to unload 10 cars of earth, to 3 workers, using his plough, 
emptying a 13-car train in 18 minutes. 

The work is thorough and scientific. Scores of kilometres of tunnels 
for sewers and water mains, wire grids and heating pipes of the various 
“services” have been dug beneath the streets; exhaust steam being 
utilized to heat the city houses. 

Town precedes factory, and already express trains, buses, cars and 
trucks speed along the spacious road which connects the new 
town with Cracow. Great blocks of flats lined the streets, their 
raw red bricks and rough mortar joints awaiting the final stucco 
coat. 

Houses around the central square were already completed, coloured 

white, pink or cream, their gardens aglow with blooms; sand hills, 

swimming pools and schools for the children; shops, stores, cinemas, 

theatre, open-air concert halls for a population of 15,000 constructors 

on the job, who themselves are building houses for the remaining 
85,000. 

Worker brigades got their marching orders to Nova Huta in 1951. 

Your task is to have 18,000 houses ready for their tenants a year hence. 
You must also become masters of your own trade.” 

The following is the brief picture of the new town which will be 
completed within the allotted six years: 

Homes with electricity, gas and radio for 100,000; 40 children’s 

nurseries; 46 general and 7 vocational schools; 10 hospitals, one 
eatre, seating 1,000; 4 cinemas, each seating 500; one large hotel, 

dozens of clubs; hundreds of stores; one of the largest stadiums in 

Poland. 


This is the programme. 

Already by 1951, 7,000 houses had been built, 12J miles of streets 

and roads, plumbing over an area of 200 acres, 7 \ miles of water mains 
and sewers had been laid. 


A peculiar feature of the building of Nova Huta was the employ- 

“ftnu 1 T C : <JUartCrS of I 5 ' 000 constructors were young 
people. Skilled technicians and engineers directed the work and set the 

S? k 1° dlelr , &s : of <^“8 foundations for the smelting 

jurnaces, for the workers homes, for the railroads and bridges needed 
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Many of the youths who arrived in Nova Huta were unskilled 
workers, and two days a week were earmarked for learning a trade. 

By June 1951, over 4,700 young people had been trained in skilled 
jobs. 

It was those early years that set the pace. Year by year since then has 
seen the project grow. Already in 1953 the progress is up to schedule. 
By I 955 » or before, Nova Huta will take its place among the first steel¬ 
works in Europe, supplying Poland with i£ million tons of steel a year, 
one-third of the total national output. It will be a city of theatres, 
cinemas, libraries, schools, clubs and sports grounds, itself providing 
materials for the cultural and educational needs that civilised man 
requires. 


11. Hungary’s dunapentele: machines for all 

From the day war came to an end life in Hungary was illuminated 
by a series of dramatic events, which excited the imagination and 
stimulated the enthusiasm of the people. 

The devastation of World War II, robbing Hungary of her famous 
Danube bridges which had connected Buda with Pest, had severed the 
capital into two parts. Hungary’s first dramatic task was to rebridge 
her river. 

Three temporary wooden structures served during the summer¬ 
time; they were useless for winter. 

To build more permanent structures, in the nine months before the 
ice came, was a staggering task for a country deprived of material, 
transport, machinery and technical workers. 

But Hungarian engineers resolutely tackled the task and built a 
bridge on solid concrete piers, 1,316 feet long, with a 30-foot deck. 
Completed before the winter season began, the bridge was opened on 
January 18, 1946. “The Battle of the Bridge” was won. 

Echoes of that achievement still rang on, and during my first visit in 
1947 another bridge was completed. I stood with Dr. Charles Szechy, 
die engineer of both bridges, as the final member was floated down the 
river into place, in the October of that year. 

Since then the lovely Stalin bridge, the longest in Europe and touch¬ 
ing the Margaret Island in its graceful sweep across the Danube, was 
completed in 1951. The last link between Buda and Pest was achieved. 

The most outstanding and dramaric structure of Hungary, how¬ 
ever, is at Dunapentele on the Danube, chosen as the site for 
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one of the largest machine installations in Europe, together with its 
whole apparatus of railways—40 miles of them, railway-sidings 
and docks, with 15 miles of canals and supported by a completely 
new town. Scheduled for completion in the next Five-Year Plan, the 
work is running up to time and beyond it. 

Studying this vast construction on the spot, the chief engineer was 
our guide. Bulldozers had levelled the green fields and prepared the 
roadways, then came steamrollers and macadam and in a matter of 
days the roads were ready to convey the new machines straight into 
the vast sheds, big as the nave of a cathedral. 

Halting at one machine shop we saw men guiding prefabricated roof 
members into place. A fortnight was the date-line for that particular 
shed. No sooner was one member lowered on to its base than bright 
massive complicated machines were rolled in and bolted to their beds 
beneath it; machines from Russia, Czechoslovakia, Holland. Alas, 
none from England. What a market lost! 

Skilled workers accompany the Russian machines; instructors always 
ready to guide these eastern countries into their industrial stride. Here, 
for example, comes Academician Bardian, the foundry expert, or 
Zuratov, expert on quick smelting, or Bikov, expert on speed cutting, 
or Maximcnto, the fastest bricklayer of the Soviet Union, teaching the 
new technique of “circular laying”. 

Far up on the steel frame of a giant shed we watched three young 
girls working briskly. A Russian girl in overalls, a Hungarian girl in 
peasant dress, and a Canadian girl in bathing costume: for it was a hot 

afternoon. Seeing us, they scrambled down. The Canadian girl wanted 

to greet us but she and her companions could only spare five 

mmutes to give and receive one. No foreman drove them back to 

work. They were a leading team on a holiday task, determined to 

keep their lead; for already they had over-achieved their task by 
30 per cent. 7 


in 


House building precedes factory sheds. Great blocks of flats, differing 
S!ze and design, were springing into being on every hand; 1.000 new 
elhng-pkces scheduled for completion by Christmas 1951; con- 

tCTe WOrkCIS / 0lWmg ** “ the >*ek °f building pioneers. 

ra “ e the > ron workers. One day the new town will have 
a population of many tens of thousands. 

brow r ° ad ; S ° yards wide - widl br °ad central lawns and low- 

B °lTd £*1 ° a C Side wm bo -rved with bus and trolley bTs. 

women it?] Tc ^ °, ne gr ° U P ° ffl “ built entirdy by 

women. Scheduled for completion on August 23 it was well up to 
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rime, keeping pace with men working on a similar neighbouring 
block of flats. 

“Are you taking up bricklaying as a profession?” we asked a young 
girl, head of her brigade. 

“No, when I finish here I return to my medical course.” Her father 
was a railway worker, her mother a gardener. She has worked on this 
project for three months and will soon return home. A woman 
engineer of twenty-nine directs all operations on this site. 

Creches, kindergartens, schools, restaurants, food factories, stores, 
hospitals, cinemas, a kitchen providing meals for 6,000, and open-air 
theatres, seating 8,000; all provided, and already erected, side by side 
with other buildings. A forest belt of trees 400 yards wide, 2 miles 
long, and already 5 feet high will shelter the housing area from sight 
or fumes of factories. 

Meals at the restaurant arc cheap in the extreme; 4 forints for three 
ample meals a day makes but a small hole in the monthly wage 
of 1,400 forints for a railway worker, with 100 per cent bonus 
if he fulfils the norm, especially as the flat is cost free for him 
during construction, which is proceeding over a territory of 
62 sq. miles. 

By 1954 this great steel assembly will work to full capacity. Duna- 
pentcle alone will produce a third more iron and steel than Hungary’s 
total capacity at the end of the Third-Year Plan; 14,000 workers were 
already on the site in 1951. 

By a new process 800,000 tons of Hungarian soft coal is to be 
converted into coke each year, the gas released in the process being 
used for developing electric power for the farms. 

When the first metal was smelted in November 1951 the workers 
petitioned the Government out of gratitude for Soviet help to call the 
centre the “Stalin Iron and Steel Works”, by which name it is now 
known. 


hi. Czechoslovakia’s skoda: aid for all 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that each of these dramatic 
constructive enterprises stood alone. That is far from the case. By 
their very nature each has become bound up in the most intricate way 
with similar plans of neighbouring countries of the Eastern Democracies 
and the Soviet Union. 

And it is just this that helps to explain why it is less easy than 
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elsewhere to select any one outstanding dramatic construction in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The vast single constructions in the lands of the other members of 
the People’s Democracies were designed to lift a colonial people out of 
the colonial category into the category of great industrialised com¬ 
munities, with a balanced economy, agricultural and industrial. 

Czechoslovakia was already highly industrialised, or to be more 
correct, the Czech people, as distinguished from the Slovaks, are highly 
industrialised. As such they had less need for dramatic tasks and were 
on both counts called upon to perform the more practical humdrum 
tasks of aiding their more backward neighbours with the products of 
heavy industry and light machinery. 

This Czechoslovakia has done nobly and effectively, making up with 
her own output the gap caused by the Western refusal to trade with the 
Eastern Democracies. How effectively she has done it can be gauged 
when we examine the figures of Czechoslovak production, which have 
doubled since 1938, when already she was highly industrialised. 

England, we may observe in passing, suffers from a disastrous 
foreign policy which causes countries which might be her most 
valuable customers to obtain what they need independently of her: 
policies which will come home to roost in the not far distant future. 

But to return. A great proof of the industrial efficiency of Czecho¬ 
slovakia is presented by the history of the Skoda Works. Smashed by 
American planes for no conceivable reason and only a couple of weeks 
before the end of World War II, they were reduced to shambles. I 
never forget passing through shop after shop, many roofless, among 
mangled masses of machinery in early August 1945 directly after the 
war. I visited the same works again in 1947, two years later. Could 
they possibly be the same works? The major part of this vast organisa¬ 
tion had been completely restored and was working at full blast. 
Locomotives, big marine engines, machinery of all kinds, were pouring 
out from the Skoda Works. Bales labelled for all lands, from Finland 

P ac king room. “Nothing in the machine line 
which the Skoda Works cannot produce,” is the proud Skoda boast. 

Restored in 1947, this great iron and steel factory has been pouring 
forth machinery ever since, and is contributing the major part of her 
output to her neighbours in Eastern Europe. That is part of Czecho- 

°m • S j ’ runnin S to the dramatic tasks of other lands, 

ot indeed that Czechoslovakia lacks other dramatic achievements 
m addition, at one of which I have already hinted, namely the indus- 
'naimtion of Slovakia, now an integral part of the whole, symbolised 
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in the very spelling of the word Czechoslovakia, the hyphen being 
abolished by official decree. 

The old distinction, which the hyphen symbolised, between the 
industrial Czech lands and agricultural Slovakia is rapidly going, as a 
network of industrial units springs up all over Slovakia. 
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PLANNING 

The word “planning” is crucial in the New Democracies, as it has 
long been crucial in the Soviet Union. So soon as blue-prints of new 
Plans are begun, the chaos of the profit-inspired world begins to give 
place to the planning and order of the socialist world; plans and order 
are made possible since the means of production, the raw materials 
and the sources of power have passed into the hands of the people and 
their representatives. 

The object of the Plan is to introduce order, to raise the standard of 
living, to end agrarian poverty, industrial backwardness and unemploy¬ 
ment. The Plan seeks a balanced economy, a due proportion between 
indusfty and agriculture. The Plan seeks freedom from the position of 
colonial status. The Plan seeks national independence, with wider 
instalments of economic equality. The means thereto is the raising of 
the productivity of labour, together with the lessening of its burden. 

It has been estimated that 16 millions, out of a total farm population 
of 60 millions in Eastern Europe, was surplus labour. Here was scope 
enough for increasing productivity per man of the population. The 
Plan diverts that unproductive to productive labour. 

Rightly employed, and adequately equipped with machinery, those 

16 millions were capable of raising immeasurably the standard of living. 

Eastern Europe has ample scope for their labour. Eastern Europe is 

exceptionally rich in natural resources; richer than Western Europe in 

coa an minerals, its coal resources representing 42 per cent of the 

• 1 “ropean reserve and crying aloud for workers trained in 
industrial technique to operate them. 

P° wer Possibilities are enormous, begging for exploitation; 

cS WO A erSf ° r l° h arC d ° ne needcd ' The Plan Provides the 
l thc for vast development. 

What then is a planned economy? What is the Plan? 

lhe Pirn begins by answering the elementary question: 

For what purpose should things be madei" 

lungs should be made in the interests of man; to supply men and 

housinp W !| h arD , C “ ° r servic “ the y need, » wit: food, clothing, 
The Pi™ 1 * 3 * 1011 ’ health 'tt“sp°rtation, books, music, gardens . . . 
Plan exists to give the maximum amount of these things—the 
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PARENTS 6 TEACHERS 
DISCUSSING THE PLAN 


FARM WORKERS 
DISCUSSING THE PLAN 


FACTORY WORKERS 
DISCUSSING THE PLAN 
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maximum amount ot safety and well-being upon a substantially equal 
basis—to every individual, providing for each the opportunity to work, 
with pay appropriate to skill and industry, with leisure after toil and 
social security in sickness, incapacity and old age. 

Man and his welfare are the primary objects of industry. Production 
must be controlled by need, its regulation no longer left to the whim 
of producers, either as individuals or as groups. That is why the 
instruments of production must be vested in public, not private hands. 
Consumers and their needs must be the pivot. 

Data to gauge consumers’ needs, whether of food, housing, boots, 
schools or hospitals, must be collected and one need weighed against 
another. 

After it has been determined in which order and to what extent the 
various needs await satisfaction, instructions can be issued to producers, 
specifying what commodities, and in what quantities, shall be produced. 
This rules out glut, because need has been gauged: no slump, no boom, 
no unemployment in a planned economy. 

The plans are the framework of the new revolution, and have been 
issued in two stages: a short-term plan and a long-term plan. The 
short-term plans have now been completed: they merely recovered die 
ground lost in war; together with preliminary plans for reconstruction, 
and also with some initial expansion. Their periods for completion 
varied—in Czechoslovakia two years, in Poland three. 

These short-term plans did more than restore pre-war levels of 
production; they led to a definite rise over pre-war figures in the 
average real income per head in Hungary, Poland and Bulgaria. Not 
in Czechoslovakia, for various reasons; one being the high pre-war 
standards which Czechoslovakia had already achieved. 

Though it was not practicable or possible at once to absorb large 
numbers of land workers into industry (especially in Poland), since 
expansion of industry was not a primary object of the short-term plans, 
yet through the concentration of such capital investments as was 
possible in backward rural areas, such as Slovakia, some immediate ai 
could be given to the poorest peasants and the way prepared for more. 

Long-term plans break new ground. They provide escape f ron * 
colonial status. They develop industry. They ensure provision o 
machines necessary to produce more consumable goods. They secure 
the heavy machinery, coal, iron and steel necessary to make the lighter 
machines. They provide electrical power to run machines, together 
with ample supplies for domestic light and heat. They secure e 
capital goods essential to independence. 
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These long-term plans—five years for Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, six for Poland—proposed ambitious targets: in industry, 
mainly heavy industry, 50 per cent to 100 per cent above the 1949 level. 
The combined steel production in the Eastern European democracies 
is to rise to 10 million tons against 5 million in 1937; coal to 184 million 
tons against 115 million tons in 1937; electric energy to 40,000 million 
kWh. against 14,000 million kWh. in 1937. Engineering industries 
will expand to three times the pre-war output. Consumer goods will 
also expand but at a slower rate. 

In agriculture the plans aim at more grain with less labour, releasing 
land for production of fodder and industrial crops. 

These targets achieved, there will result a great increase in the 
standard of living, measured by the national income per head. 



IV 


WORKING 

Planned economy needs popular support. The Plan is not only the 
authorities’ Plan. No plan could be formulated simply from above and 
then imposed. The socialist plan depends upon a widespread network 
of local centres of thought and activity, upon men and women who 
feel that they have a direct share in the formulation and execution of 
the Plan. 

That is supplied by the trade unions, the works’ councils and kindred 
associations. 

A fundamental difference exists between trade unions in England 
and those in a socialist economy, and is due to the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between a planned economy owned by the workers and a profit 
economy owned by the capitalist class, between private and public 
ownership of the means of production. 

A contradiction of aim is always present in a capitalist factory. The 
aim of the capitalist is profit. Costs of production affect profit. To 
increase profit, costs must be reduced. Wages are a cost of production. 
Wages therefore must be kept low. On the other hand, the standard 
of living is vital to the workers. The aim, therefore, of the two human 
factors in production—capitalists and workers—arc at variance. Trade 
unions have been created in capitalist countries to focus dissatisfaction 
and provide partial solutions. 

The aim of the unions is to obtain what measure of justice is possible, 
by reasoning first; if that fails, by force, by strikes. The strike is the 
ultima ratio of trade unionism. Workers confront owners and managers 
as antagonists. Peace is never real. Armed truce alone is possible. The 
wells of production are poisoned at their source. The strike weapon is 
always held in reserve. To fight without this weapon is to enter the 
conflict unarmed. Hence the capitalist effort to remove the strike 
weapon, and the workers’ determination to retain it. Hence, too, the 
question invariably asked concerning Poland, or any other socialist 

state: Have they the right to strike? 

As a matter of fact, they have. But that is by no means an adequate 
answer. In collectively owned and democratically managed industry 
the fundamental antagonism has gone. It is no longer a case of workers 
interest versus owners’ interest. The workers are the owners. There is 
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only one interest, not two. The heart of warfare is removed. The 
main necessity for the strike is removed. Strikes kill production. For 
the workers to strike is to stop the production which in the last resort 
is their own. 



Jhz run/ d^rcotbT’. 

economic system start off with 
" 0n r a<Ucd0 ? rem , 0vcd ' A common ^timate P ur P ose in- 
£St* W0 ? ers ’ L be ** m^ger. director or 
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Differences of function exist between the several grades of workers, 
due to wide differences of knowledge, experience and aptitude, with 
corresponding differences of wages. Difference of class has gone. 
There is no closed hierarchy in a socialist country. Every facility is 
given to the worker to increase in knowledge and ability, to perform 
work of greater importance, commanding higher wages. 

And it is precisely here that we see one of the answers to the very 
natural question: Why then do trade unions continue to exist in an 
economy where their primary purpose is eliminated? A primary 
purpose of the present trade unions in socialist lands is to improve the 
human element. 

A socialist factory seeks to create well-developed manhood and 
womanhood, another element in the effort to make perfect human 
beings as well as perfect consumable goods, to fit the human elements 
in the factory for the highest service to their country and the highest 
achievement for themselves. Life contains new purpose and possibility 
for all. The stagnation of a class society has gone. 

Here is the new freedom of the workshop, the freedom for all to 
reach the highest goals, with every restraint removed. 

Another answer which justifies the continued existence of trade 
unions is their function as co-originators and co-administrators of the 
overall plan. They share in the formulation of the plan, and they share 

in the drive to reach the targets set out. 

Trade unions also share with other bodies in the allocation of reward 
for work. If one class of workers gets more than its share of a common 
but fixed pool of profits, then others get less. The decision of wage 
rates for various classes of work is important and here too, and rightly, 
the trade unions have a voice. 

Again, day by day grievances within the factory and between factor) 
and factory need an arbitrator. That arbitration comes in the first place 
from the trade-union body in the factory. 

A final function of the trade unions is to direct the social and cultur 
activities of the human element within the factory. 
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SCIENCE 

Science looms large in the Eastern world. Science is favoured, 
courted, consulted. Science is freed from economic worry and nursed 
back to life. 

And indeed Eastern science needs all the nursing it can get. It has, 
in the main, had to start again from scratch. Science and scientists 
suffered shocking havoc at the hands of the fascist invaders, and were 
made the deliberate target in the effort to crush out all cultural life and 
reduce Eastern Europe to colonial status. 

Even before World War II science had never been strongly en¬ 
trenched in Eastern Europe. It was the Cinderella of the cultural 
world, starved of money, ignored by the masses, left to the unco¬ 
ordinated and unimplemented studies of individuals or to the struggles 
of a handful of serious but heavily handicapped workers. There were, 
of course, brilliant exceptions and many first-class figures stand out, 
and always have stood out, from the days of Comenius and Copernicus 
onwards. But in the main science had to live in a system that made it 
poor, isolated, inconspicuous, hampered on all sides. 

Science thus had a bad start. It was heavily handicapped, but 

possessed nevertheless several advantages which promise a brighter 
future. 

First, it had the advantage of starting with a clean slate, with no 
heavy vested interests, within its ranks or outside, to impede it. 

Secondly, it had an example in the West of what to avoid, and in the 
East of what to pursue. 

Long ago, Sir Francis Bacon, father of the modem experimental 
scientific method, drew up, with moral and prophetic vision, a list of 
scientific achievements as he imagined they might be* 

The prolongation of life; the restitution of youth'; the retardation 
of old age; curing of diseases counted incurable; mitigation of pain; 
mcrease of strength and activity; mating rich composts for the earth; 
drawing new foods out of the substances not now in use. 

Science in die West was hindered by the capitalism in which it grew 

new !l ltS peak ' The P r °fi‘-n*king motive of the 
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the interests of profits, led to the vast antithesis of wealth and poverty 
which was the sorry accompaniment of the early factory system, 
creating the slums and facilitating the unequal development of the 
social economy. 

And if many early abuses have been removed and many early aims 
achieved, science in the Western world still Ungers far behind its 
possibilities. 

Men and materials are still diverted to war purposes which might 
have gone to raising national and international standards of Ufe. 

Particularly disastrous is this process in the matter of research. 

Industrial research had already passed in Great Britain mainly into 
the hands of the great monopohes, even before World War II. Of the 
£30 million spent annually on research £15 miUion were spent by five 
large firms and only £i£ million by 346 smaller concerns spending not 
more than £20,000 each. 

Since the war, and still under monopoly capitaUst direction, man¬ 
power and materials are diverted to war purposes which might have 
gone to raising national and international standards of Uving. Over 
60 per cent of Britain’s total expenditure on scientific research and 
development is devoted to war research, mainly to production of still 
more deadly weapons. The proportions of government expenditure 
is even higher: it is 80 per cent, while 64 per cent of all government 
research workers are withdrawn from constructive to destructive tasks. 

Another outstanding danger of capitaUst control of science vastly 
increased in times of war and warlike preparations—is its element of 
secrecy. 

MonopoUes were out for profits, not for pubUc service. Driving 
their hired scientists to seek fresh processes and products and to speed 
up the old, they expended vast sums on research. It stands to reason 
that they want the monopoly of the fruits of their research. Conse¬ 
quently much research was, and is, conducted in secrecy. 

This element has a vastly added importance today when science is 
almost wholly concentrated on warlike preparations. Since it is 
difficult to say what is and what is not equipment for war, or an ai 
thereto, so all branches of science feel that the dead hand of sec £ ec y 
presses hard upon them, whilst new areas of scientific research, of w c 
the public arc only vaguely aware, arc withdrawn right out of pu c 
scientific discussion altogether. Interchange of thought between 
scientists at home, let alone interchange abroad, is fettered and crampe 

In the East, however, research is no longer a question of actory 
competing with factory, but of factory aiding factory. New processes 
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devised which save labour are broadcast at once. If a new wheat of 
more grains per ear is achieved, seeds are distributed broadcast. 

The money expended by the great monopolies in Western lands is 
not intended to benefit any present or potential rival. It is for the 
benefit of the monopoly concerned. Therefore any results are for 
private use only. Hence the prevalence of secrecy and consequent 
waste of labour. Several firms may, and often do, arrive at the same 
result. Speed and economy issue from free interchange of knowledge. 
Planned industrial research needs pooled knowledge, and in the East 
it gets it. 

In short, and in the weighty words of Professor Bernal, whose 
brilliant book 1 lays bare the whole situation, industrial research in the 
capitalist world has become “short-sighted, ill-balanced, chaotic and 
almost entirely unplanned”. 

Concentration almost exclusively on war research or research aiding 
cold-war policies, or on immediate export production at the expense 
of long-term planning, or on the development of colonial resources 
with a view to dollar earnings, and as a means to earn quick profits; 
and all this, at the expense of research into health, housing or home 
agriculture—this is seriously crippling the national economy and holds 
up scientific advance. 

It does more. This secrecy, this dominating emphasis on war re¬ 
search, this neglect of the traditional aim of science—to aid life and 


enrich its intellectual environment—this emphasis upon destruction of 
life, culmmating in blind slaughter such as we saw at Hiroshima, has 
a seriously damaging effect on the scientific worker, dulling his sense 
of social responsibility and alienating him and his science from public 
interest and sympathy. 

What, for instance, must be the moral effect on those necessarily 
outstanding scientific workers who are diverted to the production of 
atom bombs or research into bacteriological warfare? 

The excessive concentration on war research cuts at the very roots 

of healthy scientific growth. Nor is such one-sided concentration 

necessary to provide that guarantee of security which must always be 
assured. 1 


When, finally, in addition to all this the upshot is that science loses 

its public interest and especially its grip upon youth we perceive what 

a creeping malady begins to afflict science under capitalism and in the 
capitalist West. 

The Eastern world, freeing itself so largely from these fetters, has 

1 Science and Industry in the igih Century, London. 1953. 
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from the first closely linked science with social life. It has addressed 
itself more particularly to the needs of men, women and children. 
From the outset it has concentrated on the health services, on war 
against dirt and disease, war against dangerous living and dangerous 
working. It concentrates on development of productivity in factory 
and field, that it may achieve the broadly human aims outlined by 
Bacon. 

A tap root of the malady today lies in the fact that the direction of 
science, from the governmental angle, has rested in the hands of men 
themselves ill-instructed in science and caring little for it. 

To turn now from all this handicapped Western science to science 
in the Eastern world is to turn from darkening skies to dawn. Im¬ 
mature, indeed, science in the Eastern Democracies is. Backward and 
ill-equipped it is. But it has a clean slate. The right kind of tasks 
demand and meet its immediate attention. Eastern science wins 
encouragement from above and enthusiasm from below. It puts first 
things first. 

Furthermore, the governmental direction of science in Eastern 
Europe lies now in the hands of men who respect and value science 
—many of whom are scientists in their own right—men who know 
what science has to give and are determined that science shall have the 
chance to give it. Science is never starved for funds in the Eastern 
Democracies while funds are available, and never lacks encouragement 
where encouragement is needed. 

This is natural, and precisely what we should expect in countries 
whose planned economy is using science in its planning; in countries 
where science and order have replaced profit and chaos. _ 

Armed thus, the Eastern world moves on. Proceeding on the right 
lines, keeping and encouraged to keep, in close touch with the life of 
the people, joining the masses in their tasks, learning at first hand and 
through practical experience what social problems need solution and 
where fresh problems will arise, it lays firm the foundation for scientific 
expansion on a really impressive and beneficent scale. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Vague and inaccurate are the average notions in the West of the real 
roots of power and the real nature of government as it exists in 
Eastern Europe. But no less vague and inaccurate are the notions of 
the average citizen of the West of the nature of government and the 
sources of power in Britain and the West. 

Indeed it is impossible to understand the nature of government in 
Eastern Europe at all without prior knowledge of the principles which 
underlie the revolutionary movement as a whole, and which go by the 
name of Marxism, with its further developments by Lenin and Stalin. 

Nor is it possible even to begin such understanding without some 
knowledge of the nature of the state under monarchies, or limited 
monarchies like ours; or democratic republics, like Switzerland and 
America. And there we must start. 

All these Western states, under varying forms, are ruled and con¬ 
trolled by the moneyed class, the propertied class, the bourgeoisie. 
Even the most democratic among them are, at heart, dictatorial in 
their government. 

Let me clarify this. 

The governments under which we live in the Western world are the 

product of irreconcilable class antagonisms, root antagonisms between 

possessors and non-possessors. So long as there is private property in 

productive machinery or minerals or resources of physical power, just 

so long is the machinery of state a machinery used by the possessors or 

owners to control and, if need be, to suppress, the workers who are 
non-possessors. 

For example. In times of poverty and unemployment, weavers 
needmg clothes must stand idle beside idle cloth-producing factories. 
Miners, shivering with cold, stand idle by the mines whence they could 
hew the means to warmth. Governmental power, operate iTdie 

overt°lt C e t0 o7th°e r " 1116 ^ ^ ^ 
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uments of power, and they are controlled by the possessing class. 
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Although they are represented as the power of the people, and are 
supported by the people’s taxes, they work in reality in the interest of 
the owning classes. 

This owning class, however, is not always left in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of the power of the state. The mass of the workers who stand over 
against them have from time to time struggled to gain control. 

In order, however, to do so effectively it is essential to replace the 
state as it is at present constituted, with another controlling instrument, 
until all internal tension has departed. When that is achieved there will 
be no need for police or prisons or the state as we know it; the state— 
as a repressive force—can wither away. 

As a first step in this new orientation the control changes hands. 
There will still be—so long as tension lasts—a need for control, by 
force if necessary, but it will no longer be control by a minority but 
control by the workers, control by the majority; no longer, as at 
present, a rule administered by the minority, the private owners, but 
a rule administered by the majority, the working people. 

The first step in this change from private to public ownership, the 
first step in the switch-over from the rule of the minority to the rule 
of the majority is the gaining control of the police, the armed forces, 
the foreign office, and all other branches of the civil service. 

Why, it is asked, should it be necessary that this whole apparatus of 
force and control, as it is now constituted, be drastically changed? 

The answer is simple. 

Appointed and controlled by the present governing class, these 
instruments of forceful control are, as one might naturally expect, 
largely similar in ideals, tastes and sympathies to the class which 
appoints them and employs them. Many of the police, the militan 
and the civil service, especially of the foreign office, would react 
violently against a new control by the working class. There w ou e 
constant temptation to line up secretly or openly with the dispossesse , 
or partially dispossessed, ex-goveming class and with those who are in 
league with such other members of their class as had fled the country 
and were striving to enlist the sympathy of the possessing classes in 
other countries to foment counter-revolution with a view to over¬ 
throwing the new working-class rule and government. . . 

Hence the need that the present army and police and their adminis¬ 
tration, together with the whole apparatus of the civil service, j^ust 
disbanded as such—“smashed” was the word Marx used-and built up 
again, to operate under the people’s control just so long as t e issi en 

elements remain. 
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It is precisely here that we begin to understand the difference between 
the government of the Soviet Union and the governments of what are 
called the New Democracies. 

The Eastern Democracies never experienced the drastic change and 
purge to which Russia was driven by Tsarist autocracy. Through 
their parliamentary system they gained nominal control but were left 
with unpurged elements all down the scale: largely also in the armed 
forces and in the civil service. 

But in all these countries the workers, the majority, entered into 
power and are now in control. So far there is no difference. 

From that point it is, however, that difference arises. 

It is obvious that Poland and Czechoslovakia in their early struggles 
are today in a different position in this matter from that experienced in 
the Soviet Union. It is obvious too that the problems which the new 
republics meet on the road to socialism and communism will also differ 
from those met there. 

Obvious, as we have already hinted, for this simple reason. Russia 
in her development was surrounded entirely by powerful hostile 
capitalist states to whom her socialism was anathema. Russia’s prole¬ 
tariat had powerful enemies at home struggling to get back the control 
they had lost, aided and abetted by powerful hostile elements and 
states without. Many states flung themselves at the young Soviet state, 
trying to strangle her in infancy. Churchill spent £100 million as 
Britain’s contribution to this attack. When asked why he did it 
he said: “Better kill the old hen than let the chickens run round 
Europe.” 

Russia had no friendly states as allies to lean upon, though un¬ 
doubtedly many friendly individuals and groups, like our own dockcre, 
gave her vital aid. 

Russia had no successful socialist state from whose experience she 
could learn. 

Russia stood alone. 

Russia fought alone. 

Russia was a pathfinder through the untracked forests which led to 
the socialist world. 

The New Democracies were, as we have seen, different. The New 
Democracies did not stand alone. 

The New Democracies were not pathfinders through an untracked 
forest to the socialist world. 

The New Democracies have the experience of a successful socialist 
state to draw upon. 

4 
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The New Democracies have a powerful socialist ally to lean upon 
and to defend them, as she has already done. Russia has been a bulwark 
against foreign interference. 

Hence, we reiterate, the situation in the New Democracies differed 
widely from that which obtained in the Soviet Union, though they 
have yet to achieve in full, and are already achieving in part, the same 
historical task. 

One source of the many difficulties facing the New Democracies lies 
in the interlocking, even in the occupation period, of the national 
liberation struggle—in which all, capitalists and workers alike, could 
join—with the revolutionary struggle against capitalists and landlords. 
It was only when the national struggle was won that the differences of 
those who had been united in order to w'in it became apparent. A 
stubborn class struggle ensued and in many cases, as the trials have 
proved, still ensues, even though fundamentally labour is in the saddle. 

Here is a vital difference from the Soviet Union s history. In the 
Soviet Union the dictatorship of the proletariat arose as the result of 
a frontal attack which shattered the machinery of the bourgeois state 
with all its norms and privileged positions. 

There are those in the Eastern Democracies who, laying stress upon 
the fact that the struggle during occupation days was a national 
struggle, repudiate the class nature of the present struggle and are 
willing to slow it down. These deny the fact that the great social 
upheaval that has been accomplished has the character of a socialist 

revolution. 

The men who take that line, who urge that the social upheaval was 
an incidental feature of the struggle for national independence, who 
urge, too, that the national question was the paramount question, are 
called right wingers and deviationists because they desire to deviate, 
to leave the path, the only path, that leads to real release for the peop e, 
to real socialism. On the side of this deviation stood Gomulka in 
Poland before he was removed by the advancing army of loyal 


Despite the deviationists, despite the elements of the old capitalist 
apparatus, which still clog the People’s State, the People’s State can, 
not untruly, be called a state of the socialist type, widi workers, in 
general, in final control. They are socialist states, though states of 
socialism under construction, for much yet remains to be done. 

While it is true to say that there has been a revolution in the hte ot 
all the countries we arc considering in this book, a revolution which is 
transforming them into socialist countries, yet it is not true to say that 
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there has been in any one of them a revolution in the sense that there 
was in Russia in 1917. Indeed never in history have fundamental 
changes taken place in such constitutional and legal ways as here, for 
what happened in each case was that the result of the liberation of the 
country from German fascism was the installation of a government that 
reflected the forces of the resistance, which were popular forces, and 
that the liberation of the country from collaboration itself began the 
process of socialisation because the largest factory owners were 
invariably collaborators. 

The point was made by Georgi Dimitrov in an address on the subject 
of People’s Democracy to the Fifth Congress of the Bulgarian Commu¬ 
nist Party in 1948. 

“You cannot”, he said, “eliminate fascism, grant democratic rights 
to the working masses, consolidate and develop these rights without 
challenging the very rule of capitalism, for fascism is nothing but die 
ruthless, terrorist dictatorship of big business. The eradication of 
fascism cannot be completed without challenging big business.” 

Later in this same speech Dimitrov went on to define the essence of 
New Democracy, and it is worth calling attention to what he then said, 
because it constitutes the classic statement, from one of their own 
leaders, of what the Eastern European countries are doing. 

This, then, is what he said: 

“People’s democracy represents the power of the working people, 
of the overwhelming majority of the peoples under the leadership of 
the working class: it represents a state in the transitional period, 
destined to ensure the development of the statcin the path of 
socialism: it is .built in collaboration and friendship with the Soviet 
Union: it belongs to the democratic anti-imperialist camp.” 

All this means that the hall-marks of the countries we arc considering 
are democracy and struggle, that in them the rule of the majority of 
the people leads to a struggle for a life in fellowship which involves the 
creation of forms of ownership in common and is therefore a struggle 
against the remnants of private property and those who work both for 
it and the whole system of corrupt ideas to which it gave rise. And all 
this is only possible for these small countries because they have the 
economic assistance and the protection of the world’s first socialist 
state, for without that they would have been today as Kenya, Malaya 
and Guatemala, their socialist governments would have been removed 
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by foreign armies as were those of Finland and Hungary after World 
War I. And because they are very conscious of this piece of history 
they stand for the rights of all peoples to determine their own forms 
of government, they are anti-imperialist and they join with all others 
who are like-minded. 



VII 


DEMOCRACY 

The people of the New Eastern Democracies having secured the power, 
every effort is made to awaken in their minds the nature and reality of 
the power they possess and provide organs for its exercise, and realise 
their democratic potentialities. 

The plan, according to whose scientific nature the workers operate 
in the People’s Democracies, is not in essence the authorities’ plan. It 
is the people’s plan. 

This is a truth to be driven home. The plan would be useless without 
its firm basis in popular support. The plan depends on its cellular 
strength. That is, on the existence of an immense number of 
local centres of thought and activity, each made to feel that 
they have a direct share in the formulation and execution of the 
plan. 

That is essential for the release of the power latent in the people. 

The success of the plan depends upon the extent to which every 
individual in every organised group in society is drawn into active 
participation in its formulation and execution: on the extent to which 
the rank and file feel that they really possess power to mould their 
own future. 

The expansion of power to local elected authorities is therefore a 
matter of great importance and great significance in the People’s 
Democracies and demands a chapter—this chapter—for itself. 

The people own the machinery of production. They own the land. 

They now own more. From top to bottom they own the whole apparatus 

of government. They are in a position to see that it serves their own 
interests. 

They own it at the top in a thoroughly democratic way. They elect 

their own representatives to form the highest institutions, the National 

Assembly in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, the State Assembly in 

Hungary, the National Council in Poland, the Grand National 
Assembly in Rumania. 

The men and women elected by the people are workers, peasants or 
intelligentsia. Hungary has 40 per cent workers as representatives and 
29 per cent peasants; in Rumania 177 workers to 66 peasants; the 
remaining deputies are professional people. 
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The law of local people’s councils runs as follows in the case, for 
example, of Hungary: 

“In its advance towards socialism the Hungarian People’s Republic 
is creating a system of state administration which will ensure the 
constant and active participation of the working people in the 
exercise of state authority and the work of government administra¬ 
tion, bringing die decision of all matters within closer reach of the 
working masses.” 

There arc similar laws in all the eastern republics. 

The new councils replace the old in forms of local administration, 
which were sometimes inadequate, sometimes non-existent, sometimes 
even hated. 

Take Poland, again, as example. The greatest grievance in old 
Poland was the appointment from above of the governor of the 
province, the elder in the country or rural districts, and die mayor in 
the town. 

On March 20, 1950, a law was introduced providing a uniform 
system of local government organs. This law ends the old system of 
representatives of the central government and the local government 
working side by side. The local organ is the sole local authority now. 

The new laws have been well received. Voters at elections arc keen. 
In Bulgaria 96-73 per cent of the voters took part in the country s local 
council elections on March 15, I 949 : 9 2 ' 01 P er ccnt votc< ^ f° r ^ 1C 
Fatherland Front candidates. 

Hungary showed similar interest. 

Rumania also. 

Bureaucratic officialdom has gone, provisional boards acted in an 
interim capacity until the new people’s councils were elected, a stage 
now passed. Their object was to provide a training ground for future 

officials. 

In actual practice they have accomplished much. For instance, m 
Rumania, in Bucharest, in one year, from April 1, 266 apartments were 
built for teachers, 18 public libraries and 4 houses of culture were 
opened in working-class districts. The provisional committee was 
headed by a journeyman printer. In the year 1953 I visited, at the 
Youth Festival, several streets of new and well-fitted houses, together 

with factories, theatres and other buildings. 

It is the same in the country as in the town. The number and variety 
of committees vary. In Poland there are: provincial, country, city, city 
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district and rural area committees. In Czechoslovakia: provincial, 
district and local people’s councils. In Rumania: provincial, district, 
city and village councils. 

The old days of local organs which were merely advisory bodies 
with restricted powers have gone. The highly democratic organs of 
local government in the People’s Democracies are elected, and can only 
be dismissed by, the will of the people. 

President Bierut of the Polish Government, for example, claims that: 

“The system by which local organs of authority, which now also 
are the sole organs of the state in any given district, are appointed 
and dismissed by the will of the population, is the most democratic 
form of government in the history of social relations up to the 
present time, a form which has been tried and tested by more than 
thirty years’ experience of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

People’s councils are mass organs of government authority. Their 
elected numbers aggregate over 95,000 in Poland, 220,000 in Hungary, 
109,000 in Rumania, 50,000 in Bulgaria. 

The councils are representative of the people. In Poland, for 
example, 29-5 per cent of the members are workers or of working-class 
origin, 50 per cent are peasants, 14-2 per cent professionals, 4-9 per cent 
handicraft men. Similarly in all the other republics. 

Tens of thousands of working people are undergoing training in the 
art of state administration. Gheorghiu-Dej, the popular chairman of 
the Rumanian Council of Ministers, says: “The creation of these local 
organs of authority will be the means of drawing the mass of the 
populace into the work of directing the state. They will be a genuine 

school for the training of government officials, coming from the ranks 
of the people.” 

The powers of the people’s councils are broad. They “direct the 
economic and cultural affairs of their locality, they endorse its economic 
plan and its budget, see to the maintenance of public order, help to 
strengthen the defence capacity of the country, enforce observance of 
laws and protect the rights of the citizens”. 

The councils meet at regular intervals, varying in periodicity from 
country to country, and council to council, according to local needs. 

Great care is taken to maintain the democratic principle of all these 
government organs right up the chain from the people’s councils to 
the highest organs of state authority. The centre of direction and 
planning is thus linked at every stage with local activity. The results 
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are good. Democratic centralism makes it possible to harmonise local 
with national interests in a single system of government, preserving the 
people’s control at every step. 

The people’s councils are directly responsible to the people and must 
periodically report to the people on their activity. They can be recalled 
by the people. In Bulgaria, for example, the communal and country 
people’s councils must render account to the electors at least once a 
year. Popular assemblies in Rumania must be held in rural and urban 
election areas at least once in three months, when all voters are free to 
discuss the work of the council or the activities of the highest authorities. 

A deputy is liable to be recalled at any time, never secure of his seat, 
as he is here, for a specific period. This important stipulation prevents 
damage being done by deputies whose desires run counter to the needs 
and wishes of their constituents. 

Suitable provisions are made for permanent committees to assist the 
councils in specific branches of economic and cultural affairs, for 
example, finance, municipal services, municipal improvements, public 
education, social welfare, agricultural work or animal husbandry, and 
many such-like activities. 

Workers of all categories take part in these voluntary committees. 

Thus through the educative effect of these permanent committees 
do the people of the New Democracies approach ever nearer to 
Lenin’s ideal when every cook in the land shall know how to govern 
the land. 



VIII 


SUBVERSION 

Opposition has chequered the path of progress in the new socialist 
worlds of Eastern Europe. It was only to be expected that many 
wealthy men would object to regimes which transferred land and 
factories to public ownership. It is not surprising that in some cases 
objections should reach the point of subversive action, and that this 
should result, when discovered, in trials and penalties. It had been 
surprising if there had not been such attempts and no judicial trials. 

Bitter enemies of socialism in each separate country were, and are, to 
be found not only in the various Eastern republics themselves, but 
among Emigres and their friends in all capitalist countries. Is it other 
than natural, therefore, that the world capitalist press should give 
immense publicity to the trials and often prejudge the case and suppress, 
by various means, the fact and value of evidence that would establish 
treason in any court in any country of the world? 

These trials, secular and ecclesiastical, demand preliminary studies, 
if they would be understood. 

The ecclesiastical trials—Mindszenty, Grosz and others—have in¬ 
volved, in the main, Roman Catholic clergy. 

That demands: 

(1) An examination of the age-long policy of the Vatican towards 
liberal and progressive movements, in which the common 
people assert their right to a place in the sun. 

( 2 ) A grasp of the policy of the Western Powers, in matters eccle¬ 
siastical and secular alike, towards Eastern Europe in general 
and the Balkan lands in particular. Western policy illuminates 
the trials and the trials illuminate Western policy. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS 

M Vatican Politics 

There has never been wanting an element of tension when the 

ITT- ^ bee " c ° n&onted b V Uberal s °dal change. Such tension 
mdeed is the general experience when any highly organised body or 

theTnXI 1S r C r & r%1. by d f lge ' h was P rccisel y d* sam ' with 

Anghcan Church. The tendency is to oppose change, even when 
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the move towards change comes from within. A growing body always 
suffers growing pains. 

The roots of the tension he far back in history. 

Originally, with the advent of feudalism, the Church grew rich. The 
Vatican and the Prince Bishops of various nationalities, from that time 
onwards, worked in harness with one another to preserve the status quo. 

In England, Henry VIII came to power as feudalism died and 
capitalism was born. Needing gold, Henry diverted the English 
Vatican tribute to his own coffers and defied the Pope. The common 
people in general were with him. So was the new owning class which 
shared with Henry the confiscated church lands. Churchmen, how¬ 
ever, as feudalists, resisted any further advances in the social system, 
and later lined up with the new capitalists against the upward surge 
of the people. 

That resistance to social progress continued in general from that 
time onwards. 

Church and State, for example, clashed on the occasion of the 
French Revolution, the Pope supporting the reactionary feudal powers 
against the emergent revolutionary bourgeoisie. The grounds of this 
clerical resistance to the revolutionary bourgeoisie were twofold: partly 
feudal hostility to the new capitalism which sought to wrest power 
from feudal hands; and also and more nobly, hostility on humanitarian 
to the brutalities of the new capitalism. Running side by side 
this, however, was a deep hostility of the bourgeoisie to the 

papacy. 

When, however, the bourgeoisie grew rich and prosperous, things 
changed; they in turn forgot their hostility to the papacy and lined up 
with the Vatican against the landless peasants and town masses, by whom 
they had climbed to power, and who in their turn sought relief against 
poverty. That alignment, and that struggle, has continued to this day. 

The Vatican joined the reactionaries to defeat every new progressive 
movement. As it was with the Soviet Revolution of 1917 so ^ * s * n 


grounds 
with all 


Eastern Europe today. _ . 

Fear of democracy and socialism, and dread of communism supp y 

the key to Vatican policy throughout World War I and World War II, 

and during preparations for a World War III. 

During unemployment and mass starvation in Europe, fascism in 
Italy and Nazism in Germany served as bulwarks against progress, 
peace and democracy. Bishops and cardinals, with honourable excep¬ 
tions, supported the status quo, then represented by Hitler. 

The historic role of the Vatican and the hierarchy in any period ot 
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change remains the same: support to the few who exploit the many. 
Thus, at this moment, and true to type, the Vatican and the hierarchy 
in Eastern Europe fight with all means at their disposal to prevent the 
completion of socialism and to preserve the decaying capitalist system 
which would leave intact, at least for the present, the material wealth 
of the Church. 

Against that historic background we must examine the conflict 
between the hierarchy and the state in almost every country of Eastern 
Europe. Against that background we must examine the trials of 
Mindszenty and other Roman Catholic dignitaries. A marked similarity 
runs through the whole of this reactionary movement. 

I speak of opposition by Roman Catholic priests with no mention 
of opposition by ministers of the Protestant churches or of the 
Orthodox Church. Why not? Because there was no opposition, save 
in Bulgaria, where the situation differed from all other lands, and will 
be dealt with later. 

(1) In Czechoslovakia, however, or Hungary, and to a lesser extent 
in other eastern republics, Protestantism had come to terms more or 
less amicably with the state. There were reasons for this. The Protes¬ 
tant churches were not wealthy churches. Corporately, and their 
ministers individually, they possessed no great property interests; their 
membership numbered no great landowners. 

Again, Protestants—less numerous in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, than Catholics—had no central authority at home, still less 
abroad, to dictate how they should act. Conscience was their authority. 

Yet again, the Protestant churches had been persecuted minority 
churches, suffering much in the past, mainly from the Roman Catholic 
Church: the change of government which put all religions on equality 
proved gain to the Protestants. 

(2) The Orthodox Church is strong in Rumania and Bulgaria; 
weak in the northern republics of Eastern Europe, owing to the thrust 
of the pagan Hungarian tribes in the twelfth century which severed 
north from south, undoing in the north the missionary work of Cyril 
and Methodius. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria, the lower Orthodox clergy had sprung 
from the people and lived close to the people. They sympathised with 
the people, and saw, as did the people, new hope in the new socialism. 

Again, the different national elements of the Eastern Church are not 
tied tightly to a central authority as the national Catholic churches are 
to Rome and the Vatican. A mystical, spiritual unity, rather than an 
organisational and political unity is the binding force. Therefore 
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Orthodox patriarchs, exarchs and upper clergy in general could follow 
a freer path than Roman Catholic cardinals, archbishops and bishops. 
Hence we find a man like Patriarch Justinian of Rumania working in 
happy harmony with his socialist government, with whose general 
principles he had himself long sympathised, suffering for the same 
principles under the former fascist regime. 

For all this it must not be supposed that the opposition of certain 
Catholic leaders supported, as it has been, by some of their rank and 
file, represents in any way the attitude of the whole Roman Catholic 
Church. Led by clergy such as Father Plojhar in Czechoslovakia and 
a strong band of survivers of Hitler’s concentration camps in Poland, 
the great mass of Roman Catholic laity in Eastern Europe has sought 
for and welcomed the benefits which the new social order has brought. 


(b) Cardinal Mindszenty 

The trial of Mindszenty was of outstanding importance. One of the 
highest ecclesiastics in the Catholic hierarchy was brought to court on 
a charge of treason and black-market conspiracy. All the more impor¬ 
tant in that it took place in a country where about 60 per cent of the 

population were Roman Catholics. 

No question of religion entered into the trial of Mindszenty from 
beginning to end. The proceedings are perfectly clear on that point. 
The trial turned on secular matters; secular conspiracies, secular treason, 

secular robbery of currency, and the like. 

The official organ of the Vatican, Osservatore Romano, itself states in 
its issue of February 7, 1949, that the Cardinal has chosen the way o 
justice and honour. He admitted what was true and denied what was 
false”, and thereby admits that confessing to secular crimes of which 
he was accused the Cardinal was jusdy condemned to the pena ty e 


law laid down. . 

I had personal acquaintance with Mindszenty, being perhaps the only 

Anglican minister to make that acquaintance. My approach to him 
was in line with my regular practice. For consistently have I soug t to 
make contact, wherever I travelled, with the religious leaders o ie 
country. I sought it both in Russia and in the Eastern Democracies. 

I sought it in China. . , 

Thus, in accordance with my custom, I spent a morning wi 
Mindszenty in his large, gloomy palace in Esztergom, the earliest 
capital of Hungary, situated some fifty miles up the Danube from 


Budapest. . 

Doctor Zahar, the Cardinal’s secretary, acted as interpreter. 
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Cardinal was not an outwardly attractive personality, nor did he strike 
one as able, but he greeted me with courtesy. He never smiled. He 
declined to talk of the changes in Hungarian life. He never referred to 
education. His chief topic was grievance at the disruption of Hungary 
by the Treaty of Trianon and the readjustments after World War II. 
For this he blamed the allies. 

From a window overlooking the Danube he swept his hand towards 
the farther shore: “That land was Hungarian for a thousand years. 
Now it is Czechoslovakian.” 

Taking me to an atlas on the grand piano he showed me Hungary as 
it was before Trianon, tracing with his finger the watershed of the 
surrounding hills. “That”, he said, “was the natural geographical 
boundary of Hungary. That has gone. A torso only remains. That 
was the crime of the war settlement.” 

That was all he cared to speak about. Doubtless he could have added 
further complaints, for the revolution had deprived him of vast estates, 
though he was permitted to retain, I believe, an ample sum for the 
dignity of his state. 


To other visitors he complained that Hungary was now tom asunder 
and large parts given to their illiterate Slav neighbours with communist 
governments. 

The Cardinal, as the trial proved, believed that there would be a 

new world war, and welcomed the prospect. The Americans would 

win and hand back the Hungarian crown to its rightful owner, Otto, 

the Hapsburg Prince, now in the U.S.A. Mindszenty would place the 

crown on Otto s head, and once more, with restored estates, act as 

second in the kingdom. The man through whom the deal was made 
was Prince Esterhazy. 

In the meantime Mindszenty plotted secredy. He dealt in the black 
market with U.S.A. dollars, selling at an exceptionally high rate what 
he purchased cheaply and thus enriching himself. When he was 
cornered he made frantic efforts to secure the intervention of the 

•S.A. His letter to the U.S.A. Ambassador, sent from prison, im¬ 
ploring aid and a plane, was intercepted and revealed in court, together 
with a mass of relevant documents and correspondence in his own 
handwriting, some of which Dr. Zakar had been ordered to bury in 
a tin container under a cellar floor at the palace. 

I possess photostats of this correspondence, together with a verbatim 
report of the whole trial, at which correspondents from all over the 

Z™ J crc T }“ ^v. Stanley Evans, an Anglican priest, 

attended as an English observer. 
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The trial was full, fair and held in open court. Mindszenty had not 
been ill, nor had he been drugged. His normally gloomy look deepened 
when, before his relations and before the Catholic faithful in the court, 
his underground dealings in black-market currency were disclosed. 

Mindszenty’s rise in the Catholic Church had been meteoric. Josef 
Pehm (his real name) was until 1944 an ordinary parish priest and was 
made Bishop of Veszprem in March 1944. 

Towards the end of the war the Nazi fascists had arrested and in¬ 
terned him, not, as the Western Press suggested, as a martyr who 
resisted the Nazis, but because, as the court was told, the lord-lieutenant 
of the county had found 18,000 pair of shirts and pants hoarded in the 
palace. His letter to the Nazis proved his right-wing sympathies. 

Appointed Archbishop of Esztergom by the Pope in October 1945 . 
he became Prince Primate of Hungary, second only to the monarch 
himself, with rights dating back to the eleventh century. A year later 
he became Cardinal, an honour which took him to Rome and provided 

opportunities for links with Otto Hapsburg. 

Arrested on January 13, he was sure his American friends would 
secure his release. He tried to smuggle a letter to Selden Chapin, U.S.A. 
minister. 1 he letter was read in court. It begged for a car and a plane. 

Mindszenty did not know what documents were in the hands of the 
prosecution, nor did he know what Baranyai and Zakar, another 
accused priest, might have said, nor that the tin case of documents 
buried by his orders in the cellar of Esztergom, was in the hands ot 


the court. . c . , 

Zakar had already disclosed many things-the meeting of Minds¬ 
zenty with Cardinal Spellman and Otto in New York; the meeting 
between the Cardinal and Mr. Chapin, the United States Minister to 
Hungary; also the numerous activities of the Cardinal, throng 1 s 
agents, in bringing dollars into the country without declaring them, 

and selling them at high rates on the black market. ., 

Up to the last moment the Prince Cardinal thought that he cou 
avoid being brought to trial at all, repentant statements being addressed 
to the Minister of Justice. If not released, he thought, he would have 


been rescued by America. 

. ' ■ ’ -nty was determined to give nothing away that the proscc - 
non did no f ; knQw Hc always waitc d before he put his cards on the 

table. It wa. nQ biw con f ession , as Spellman has suggested. 

Mmdszcnt confirmcd havillg scnt an appeal to the British and 
Americans to' scnd military f orccs into Hungary in 1946. The docu¬ 
mentary evide ncc wa$ ovcrwh clming. 
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It was a solemn moment when the judge proceeded to pin Minds- 
zenty down on the question of his activities towards fomenting war. 
Mindszenty had caused to be drawn up a list of cabinet members, 
preparing for a new Regency, with himself as provisional head of the 
state; he had discussed it in an hour-long conference with Otto. “The 
whole plan is based on this [a third world war],” said the judge. “You 
thought of a new sea of blood. The war would break out and the 
Anglo-Saxon powers would win.” 

mindszenty: These ideas gained ground amongst the people. 
judge olty: But if you please, was there any step taken, was there 
even one stroke of the pen made against the outbreak of war, for 
the lessening of international tension’ 
mindszenty: We did so, for we always prayed for peace. 
judge olty: But at the same time you drafted a whole series of 
petitions aimed at making the international situation worse. Is 
that not so? 
mindszenty: Yes. 


The question of black-market dealings in currency were obviously 
embarrassing to the Cardinal. Disclosed openly in a public court, and 
before Catholics who had regarded him as their supreme spiritual 
leader, they were humbling in the extreme. He was bound to confess 
the documents left him no alternative—that he had procured 97,000 
dollars in black-market deals. The Cardinal had procured, on the 
average, four times the official rate for dollars. 


Olty concluded: 

Over a period of two or three years you carried out a series of 
foreign currency deals. In my experience, the special courts handling 
financial crimes have passed sentences of one or two years penal 
servitude for amounts ranging from 100 dollars to five or ten 
dollars. We never dreamt that there were dollar deals of this size 
going on, and that these should be carried out by the Archbishop 
ot Esztergom! It is unprecedented in Hungarian jurisdiction that 
such enormous dollar amounts should be involved in speculation, 
is this permissible according to Catholic ethics?” 


an Austra- 

II 

• • • 


Mindszenty swallowed before answering—I quote from 
Han correspondent who was on the spot: “In any case I regret.. 

disci™ f C ? rr£Sp0ndent , addS ’ “ he describ “ court scene on 
^Closure of the currency deals before Catholic eyes, that Mindszenty’s 

motal suture was gradually destroyed. Y 
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“Before our eyes he disclosed himself to be a clumsy intriguer 
who would not hesitate to plunge Hungary into war and destroy 
everything that had been accomplished since 1945. 

“Stripped of his scarlet privileges, standing before the people’s 
court, he appeared as a common criminal, a shifty parish priest, 
caught out in anti-social crimes. ... At a time when Hungary was 
struggling against unprecedented inflation, when the state needed 
every ounce of foreign currency they could lay their hands on, 
Cardinal Mindszenty was taking to trading dollars on the black 
market. 

“Small wonder that he looked distressed and unhappy in some of 
the pictures taken of him during the trial, as details of the currency 
deals were revealed.’’ 


In short: the Cardinal had conspired to overthrow the Hungarian 
Republic with American help. 

He had demanded armed intervention. 

He had sent out espionage reports to ensure Hungary s defeat in the 
event of war. 

He had plotted to restore the big estates to their former owners. 

On Cardinal Spellman’s initiative he had given a written declaration 
appointing Otto Hapsburg the leader of the Hungarian Catholics in 

the event of Mindszenty himself being removed. 

He had prevented the return of the historic crown of St. Stephen to 

Hungary. 

He had dealt in black-market currency. 

Mindszenty was guilty of civil crimes. On these crimes the case 
turned. Religion never came into the discussion. The Mindszenty 
trial was no case of religious persecution. Even, as already stated, the 
Osservatore Romano had to confess to the truth of this statement. 


(c) Archbishop Grosz 

It was frequently alleged in the Western Press that Mindszenty had 
been deprived of all powers of resistance by the use of^ drugs, m 
therefore everything that was in his mind would be available to his 

q The° truth is that he successfully kept from his questioners a vital 

matter which must have dominated his mind-namely that he had 

commissioned Archbishop Grosz to continue the c0 “P ,r1 ^ “ 
unbeknown to the court, even while it was in session, the conspirators 

were still at work, led by Grosz. 
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Joseph Grosz, Archbishop of Kalocsa, was indicted, like Mindszenty, 
for aiming to overthrow the government, for dealing heavily in 
black-market foreign currency, and for conniving at the illegal crossing 
of the frontier by groups of people. 

Mindszenty, Grosz said, had commissioned Dr. Pal Bozsik to build 
up an organisation to overthrow the regime and to draw up a govern¬ 
ment programme. He had “entrusted me to take over the leadership 
as his substitute, if he were taken into custody”. Grosz had accepted 
the leadership. Through accomplices he had sent the following written 
statement on January 5, 1950, to the Budapest Legation of an imperialist 
country'. 

“According to ancient Hungarian law, in the absence of the king 

and because of the disability of the Prince Primate, as Homo Regius 

of Hungary, I undertake to fill the post of Head of the State and 

secure the appointment of a Provisional Government.” 

The main objectives of the organisation, according to the plans 
found in the possession of the conspirators, were the restitution of the 
system of large estates and the return of the factories and mines to 
their former owners. 

Armed rebellion was planned. Dr. Grosz made the following admis¬ 
sion: I admit that the company I led began the organisation of armed 
groups, which had the task of overthrowing the people’s republic and 
the seizure of power.” 

Grosz had assisted various monks, guilty of war crimes, and even of 
murder, to escape or to hide. He had forged identity certificates. He 
had issued his confidential circular supporting the illegal continuation 
of the activities of these monks. 

Financial backing for the conspiracy was insured primarily by specu¬ 
lation in foreign currency. Finally he had smuggled abroad, and sold 

for a vast sum, a cultural treasure of great national value, the so-called 
Kalocsa Codex. 

In the cross-examination, which was very thorough and very 
prolonged, and which was backed up by cross-examination of many 
witnesses, Dr. Grosz made many admissions. 

He admitted that several diplomats of the American Legation in 
Budapest actively supported the organisation which plotted the over¬ 
throw of the government. That he had welcomed the overthrow of 
the People s Democracy with the assistance of foreign arms. That the 
overthrow would come through a bloody civil war. That it would set 
up a government which would carry Hungary over “from the peace 
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camp, led by theSoviet Union, to the side of the American imperialists”. 
That he had cheated on obtaining and paying out stipends and was 
involved in currency speculations. That he had lent a hand to the spies 
of foreign imperialists. 

The people’s court passed a sentence of fifteen years’ imprisonment 
on the Archbishop. 


(d) Episcopal Espionage 

A charge of high treason, espionage and other offences led in 
November 1950 to a loss of liberty for ten, twenty, twenty-five years, 
or for life, to a group of high Czechoslovak ecclesiastics, notable 
among them Stanislav Zela, Bishop Suffragan and Vicar General of 
the Archdiocese of Olomouc, Jan Opasek, Abbot of the Benedictine 
Monastery at Brevnov and Otakar Svec, Papal Prelate and Metro¬ 
politan Canon of St. Vitus, Prague. All proved to be Vatican agents in 
the sense that they were acting as agents of a foreign state. 

A verbatim report of the trials lies before me and makes sorry read¬ 
ing. Here, as in other instances, the Roman Catholic hierarchy stood 
on the side of the exploiting classes in their attempt to restore the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. That failing, they joined the most 
reactionary and short-sighted section of the Czechoslovak ruling class. 

To prevent the unity of the working people, the Episcopate threat¬ 
ened, in 1925, excommunication for membership of trade union 
organisations. Outright support of world-fascism followed. During 
the German occupation the Vatican largely sat on the fence and left it 
to the local people to make their own decision, itself giving no moral 
lead against fascism, even during the Nazi executions. 

Mixed as was the attitude and varied as were the activities of the 
hierarchy, the rank and file of patriotic priests fought with the people. 
The broad mass of believers and rank and file clergy solidly supported 
the new democratic order. The hierarchy in the main were hostile 
from the first. Their extensive landed property was at stake. 

The Vatican acted. The Pope gave Abbot Opasek “to understand 
that in the struggle against the realisation of socialism we should not 
be alone, even in the territory of the Czechoslovak Republic . t wa 
a veiled threat, and the hierarchy used every mode of sabotage to 
wreck economic and social progress. It organised a campaign against 
Sunday work under the new republic, though not opposing it under 
Nazis It campaigned against agricultural legislation. It threatened 

penalties against applicants for church lands. 

Worse still, it participated in putsch plans against the people. It 
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proposed to proclaim an interdict upon the Czechoslovak People’s 
Democratic Republic. 

The people’s victory of February 1948 checked these subversive 
activities. The hierarchy, under mass pressure from believers, had 
begun discussions for a Church-State agreement with the government 
until abruptly ended by Vatican orders early in 1949. 

The subversive so-called “Vatican Catholic Action” group was 
organised, the hierarchy proceeded to large-scale subversive campaigns, 
and when Verolino, a Vatican agent, arrived in March 1948 he was 
able to launch an open aggression, which reached its climax on June 20, 
and July 30, 1949, in the excommunication decrees which expelled 
faithful Catholics, who had taken part in building socialism, from 
communion. 

The people stood firm—the rank and file of the clergy also—and 
demonstrated their will by public demonstrations such as that I 
attended at Velehrad in 1950. 

The hierarchy changed its tactics and privately instructed religious 
leaders to “refuse obedience to the government, to obey church 
superiors implicitly, to prevent priests appointed by the state from 
teaching at theological faculties”. Fake miracles were planned. 
Espionage was commended. 

The Vatican ordered that the episcopal powers of the dioceses be 
transferred under special faculties to a new secret hierarchy selected 
from among its most trusted servants, thus securing continuity in 
case of arrest of any church dignitaries. Zela was secretly invested with 
the office of Archbishop of Olomouc. 

This was contrary to law and to recognised international usage. 

At the conclusion of the hearing in the trial. Professor Dr. Antonin 
Hobza, expert on International Law, stated what was the accepted 
international legal position with regard to the Vatican and its emis¬ 
saries. Smce the Vatican is an important factor in international affairs, 
vanous states maintain relations with it through Nuncios and Inter- 
nunaos. These, like all diplomats, are forbidden to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the state to which they are accredited. 

e People s Democratic State, he said, therefore rejects the notion 
that any foreign functionary whatever should apply within its territory 
a system of law that has come into being independendy of the will of 
its own people. The Intemuncio had no right to transmit to the 
episcopate, papd orders which were subversive of the law of the land, 
nor to enjoin believers how they should conduct themselves in relation 
to the law or to the regulations of the civil authorities. 
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A Czechoslovak officer of the Church who gave priority to canonical 
obedience towards any foreigner, in order to subvert the law of the 
state, became a traitor. 

On these cumulative grounds the nine officers of the Church were 
charged with treason, espionage and preparation for war: they were 
convicted of being agents of the Vatican which worked in close 
co-operation with the imperialists of Wall Street and elsewhere. 

It clearly transpired that it was not the welfare of the believers but 
the preservation of property that lay at the root of the struggle, the 
Vatican itself being one of the largest landowners in the world; inciden¬ 
tally, it owns one-third of all real estate and municipal services in 
Rome. 

It was this attitude which led to the concordat with Hitler in 1933 - 
It was this attitude which led the hierarchy to take Hitler s side in 
the war. 

This Vatican policy was the same in Poland, Rumania, Hungary and 
Albania; a policy directed from the centre. This policy supported the 
Polish Mikolajczyk. It operated through Mindszenty. In 1948 Pius XII 
held a conference with English and American cardinals on the way to 
intensify its work against the People’s Democracies. In 1949 came the 

excommunication decree. . 

But the blow missed its mark. The bishops had misinformed their 
superiors. They had sundered themselves from the people long since 
when, as documents showed, they had turned informers of the Gestapo. 

All nine defendants in the trial of November 1950 were found guilty , 
subjected to heavy fmes, and in some cases to the loss of property and 
to varying terms of imprisonment. 


(e) Foreign Missions 

The trial of the Bulgarian pastors is dealt with here under the general 
heading of Western secular opposition, because their position an 
plotting was wholly different from that of Mindszenty and the 

Catholic Church. 

Mindszenty was head of a powerful Church in Hungar) w ere 

thirds of the population are Catholics. , • 

The pastors were heads of churches of negligible size, numbering 

only 14,000 adherents in all Bulgaria. f 

Mindszenty was, as it were, indigenous in Hungary. ™ 
ministers were exotic in Bulgaria, dressed like Americans and argely 
trained at an American college in Cairo, where they had acquired 
mentality of Americans. I met several of these pastors six years ag . 
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I met a few in 1951, men who had escaped the trials and were unstained 
by the abuses which had led to the trials. 

The Bulgarian pastors were the fruit of American missions, Metho¬ 
dist, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist, and so forth. Several of the 
young converts of these missions had gone to America or England 
for their theological training, returning to their country not only with 
theological training but with a profound respect for the strength of the 
U.S.A. and Britain and with a liking for the cultured middle-class type 
of life which they had enjoyed during their student days. 

Returning to ministerial work in Bulgaria, financed partly from 
abroad, they were not without considerable measure of influence 
among the Bulgarian middle classes. Georgi Dimitrov, for instance, 
received his early training in a Protestant church. I learned the follow¬ 
ing story from the pastor of the church where his parents held a pew. 

As an adolescent, growing to manhood, Dimitrov wandered into 
a Bible class other than his own, which was conducted by a lady. The 
teacher of the class he sought was modernistic and American trained. 
The lady teacher of his own class was obscurantist. He desired to stay 
in the new class, but was ordered back. He left the Sunday School and 
joined the young Communist Party. The church community to which 
his parents belonged has survived the storm of the trials and still serves 
the Christian community. 

The young pastors, returning from their Western training, were 
exactly the kind of agents American and British policy needed to aid 
their plans for Eastern Europe. 

As World War II had neared its end, the western allies hoped that 
it might have been they who were Bulgaria’s liberators. That hope, 
as we have seen, failed. Russia marched in and won the admiration 
and gratitude of the Bulgarian people. 

The charge against the pastors at their trial was that they had acted 
as spies, paid agents of capitalist powers, as the bearers of vital informa¬ 
tion to England and the United States, as tools of the British and 
American plans to carry out a bloodless occupation of Bulgaria and to 
that end stir up discontent among the people. Worked up sufficiently, 
the people, thought the Americans, might revolt and provide the 

U.S.A. with an excuse to enter and take possession of Bulgaria by 
armed force. 

The most important of the pastors was Vasil Ziapkov—a graduate 

of English and United States colleges—who rightly pointed out that it 

was easy for a young evangelical pastor to become an American or 
English spy. 
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In September 1944 a British Legation official, according to the story 
told in court, enlisted Ziapkov as a British spy. The U.S.A. intelligence 
officer in Istanbul also employed him, it was alleged, and suggested 
names by which could be built up a group, which at length would 
embrace all members of the Supreme Council of the Evangelical 
Churches. 

The pastors moved freely among the common people and were 
peculiarly favourably placed to collect a wide range of useful 
information. 

Urgently desiring U.S.A. intervention with armed force, they were 
told that it was necessary first of all to rouse discontent on the score of 
impending war and the suggestion that the Soviet Union would seize 
the available stocks of com. 

They were urged to enlarge their circle with former purged officers 
and dispossessed factory owners. The U.S. intelligence officer was 
said to have urged that disgruntled Bulgarians should be received, 
armed, and then be sent back in large companies to cause trouble 
throughout Bulgaria. 

All tliis spying activity was paid for: 43,000 dollars passed through 
Ziapkov’s hands in four years. At the conclusion of the trial, which 
cost them their liberty for long periods, the defendants testified to the 
humane treatment they had received from the police. The court 
was filled with foreign correspondents and the world Press was 
encouraged to observe the proceedings. It was patent to all that the 
assertion that a mock trial was being performed with pre-ordained 
sentences contained not a spark of truth. Not one of the e en ants 
quarrelled with the sentence. Not one said he had written a false 
confession under pressure. He would have had the won Press on 
his side, had he done so. Their confessions were frank and sincere. 
W. G. Burchett, Australian correspondent, tells us why: 


“Dimitrov and Rakosi, after years of imprisonment and torture, 
make no confessions. Ah these men make their confession. Dimitrov 
and Rakosi defended themselves with the courage and passion or 


men fighting for noble convictions. • 

“But what did Mindszenty and the pastors have to fight for? I he 
faith was not on trial. What sort of noble speech can an accused man 
make in defence of trying to plunge his country into war? 

“What noble defence could be put up for black marketing y 
those men whose business it is to look after the spiritual welfare 

their followers?” 
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I. END OF THE EASTWARD DRIVE 

So far we have considered problems and aims common to each of the 
New Eastern Democracies. But these economies are cast in no rigid 
mould, as some suggest, all alike, and all a copy of the Soviet Union. 
Each has its own history, traditions, problems, enthusiasms and 
ambitions. 

I start with Poland because Poland was the first country of my 
post-war visits, and because, dealing with each country in order from 
north to south, Poland comes first and stands next to Czechoslovakia, 
with which it has much in common. 

Poland is the classic instance of the changed world, of an old era 
gone and a new era dawning. Ten centuries of eastward drift before 
Teutonic thrusts have ceased, and Poland, with one bound, stands 
where she stood 1,000 years ago, where indeed in some of these areas 
she had stood until her last partition in the eighteenth century. 
Yielding 100,000 square miles of eastern territory, over which she 
had small claim, and whose indigenous inhabitants owe other alle¬ 
giance, she now acquires 80,000 square miles of profoundly significant 
territory in the west, with claims historically and morally more sound, 
and with scope and opportunity to build up for the whole land a 
permanently healthy and balanced economy. 

Reactionary pre-war governments yielded place to a new govern¬ 
ment acknowledged to be energetic, efficient, resolute and inspired 
from the first with friendship for the Soviet Union. 

People responded with astonishing unanimity to the new tasks 

C f , ° ntln ^ dlem> On one thing all were and are agreed: the necessity 
ot the permanent possession of the newly acquired territories as a 
precaution against future German attack, and as a basis for a balanced 
economy essential for building a powerful socialist state by which 
alone the Polish people can grow strong. 

eas , t ^ ard drive « beginning under Teutonic pressure long 
/ ’ CO J! Ucd far mto present century. It recalls a tragic tale. In 

T h Vr* C TT SZC f m 113(1 bc “ »^cgral with the Polish state. 

he western borders of Poland ran along the Oder and the Neisse. at 
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many points extending farther westwards still. Wroclaw—later called 
Breslau—and many other towns were purely Polish in origin. In 1350 
Teutonic knights took possession, through ruthless conquest, of a large 
part of Poland and every part of Prussia. A typical act. Throughout 
all German history, like a sinister thread, runs this idea of conquest 
of the East. Robber knights, monks, missionaries, merchants and 
gentry all acted with singular unanimity, attracted by lure of new 
gains and fresh territory, tom from Slav landowners. 

In 1795 . after brutal partition, Poland ceased to exist as an indepen¬ 
dent state. 


In 1939 it was Hitler’s turn to overrun Poland. His policy of 
colonisation followed closely, but with higher efficiency and more 
ruthless brutality, the fines of Frederick the Great’s colonisation of the 
eighteenth century and Kaiser Wilhelm’s Kultur Kampf of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The German Army had been skilfully disposed in 
strategic sites; sea bases, air bases, land bases and war industries arranged 
concentrically around the heart of Poland, ready at the propitious 
moment to sweep all into the German net, and reduce Poland to a 
desert. 

No scruples hindered Hitler, and in consequence no equivalent area 
in Europe suffered greater loss. 

Destruction of Warsaw was the culmination. In part it was the 
result of the tension between Lublin and the London Poles, the former, 


as is clear today, being the real representatives of the Polish people. 

The Lublin men were upon the spot. To them fell the immediate 
task of government, of bringing order out of chaos. They did it. 
Peasants voluntarily gave up their harvest to feed army, civil servants 
and industrial workers. Machinery of government, created by the 
people—not imposed from above—came into being, and even while 
the Red Army was still battling with Germany, Poles emerged from 
cellars to man the army and re-establish civilian fife. 

The Russian generals had planned to attack in waves, with pauses to 
prepare for the next forward rush, intended to carry them far beyon 
the city, preparatory to attack from the west. Thus Cracow was save . 
Warsaw might similarly have been saved had not General Bor, advise 
by the London Poles, made a premature rising which cost Poland two 
hundred thousand fives and condemned Warsaw to unutterable 


destruction. 

The Lublin men, adopting a policy of reconciliation with Russia, 
were called “stooges” by the London Poles. Lublin Poles and Russians 
had historic reasons for mutual dislike; but the Lublin Poles who fought 
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back on their own soil side by side with the Russians, realising that 
release had come at the hands of Russia, experienced a new gratitude 
towards her; they and the Russians saw with vivid realism that their 
present interests converged. Both agreed on at least one crucial point: 
hatred of German fascism and grim determination to smash the 
German might. 

The basic difference between the London and the Lublin Poles turned 
on their respective attitudes to Russia. The London Poles based policy 
on everlasting conflict between Russia and the West, hating Russia 
beyond their hatred of Germany. 

Never realising the changed attitude of the mass of resident Poles, 
the London Poles lost significance and sank back into an unimportant 
minority, whose one hope lay in a third world war. 

But to return to Hitler’s havoc as I personally saw it as I drove 
through Warsaw immediately after the liberation. 

The Ghetto in May 1945 was a wilderness of bricks. As far as the 
eye could reach, nothing was left standing save one chimney-stack. 
Mass extermination had swept the whole Jewish population away. 
Men, women and children had been massacred, many fighting 
heroically to the end. The whole area had been levelled to the 
ground. 

One girl, by a miracle, and she alone, had survived. My friend 
Maria—herself thrust into a concentration camp, her thumb crushed 
in the vain effort to extort confession from her—told me how, as she 
and other prisoners had marched to work past the Ghetto, they one 
day heard a voice in the ruins and had found a solitary girl, frail and 
emaciated but still alive. Surreptitiously they fed her from their own 
scanty rations. Nazi guards discovered her and took her to head¬ 
quarters. German doctors, amazed at the miracle of her survival, and 
curious to see whether she could be fed back to normal life, treated 
her well. She revived. The experiment succeeded. Then they shot 
her dead in cold blood. She was a Jewess. 

Nothing new in this. They kicked a small Jewish boy into the 
rushing slush of a sewer to drown. They beat out the brains of an old 
woman who had eggs in a basket. And when the uprising failed, they 
reduced Warsaw to ruins with a thoroughness which cost vast expense 
and infinite labour. Every building, every street of shops, every block 
° ats was destroyed. One hotel alone, the Polonia, remained intact, 
and that because the Germans had used it. In that hotel we stayed and 
there we met members of the government who answered all our 
questions and armed us with much useful information. Subsequent 
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history proves the correctness of what we learned on that sunny 
Sunday afternoon in May 1945. 

Warsaw was terrible, but only a symbol in small of Polish destruction 
at large. Six millions out of 21 millions perished, the intelligentsia 
suffering deliberate discrimination: “All Polish culture must cease” was 
the Nazi slogan. Hence the losses included some 5,600 lawyers, 10,500 
doctors, dentists and welfare workers, 794 professors of universities and 
scientific associations, 5,700 high school teachers, 3,000 priests, and 
so on. 

Extermination was carried out with calculated efficiency. Losses in 
human life amounted to 22-2 per cent of the total Polish population in 
1939. In concentration camps, in the annihilated Ghetto, by public 
executions, by deaths due to overwork and general misery some 
5,300,000 Poles were exterminated. The total losses, including those 
due to hostilities, were over 6 millions, and this together with the 
decrease in the birth-rate over the period meant a diminution of some 
7^ million people, about one-fifth of the population. Losses in fighting 
accounted for a bare 5 per cent of this total. 

Biological extermination of the whole Polish people, save some 
drawers of water and hewers of wood, was the goal, and the grim 
camp at Auschwitz records the scientific thoroughness with which the 

work was carried out. _ 

Visiting that murder camp in May 1945 . shortly after the Nazis ha 
fled—German prisoners standing in groups around us—we examined 
every corner of it in company with various victims who had survive 
the final slaughter, notably Dr. Alfred Fidcrkiewicz, the President of 
Cracow, his number 138,907 deeply tattoed on his arm. Hiding among 
the corpses in the hospital where he was serving, he escaped the final 

round-up. . 

Auschwitz—Oswiecim the Poles call it—contains the world s grim¬ 
mest square mile; methodical destruction of so many millions puts 

it in a class by itself. 

On a strip of malarial land, in a camp designed for 50,000 or 60,000 
persons, and always crammed to capacity, 4 million human beings 

were done to death, few ever escaped alive. 

The camp was always full to capacity, and fed from crowded trams 

running into a special siding up to the gas station and incinerator. 

Working all out, the crematorium reached peak capacity o 24, 
in one day in July i 9 44 , and as reward the commandant received a 
decoration “for distinguished services on the civil front m a letter 
thanks from Hitler. We saw the letter. 
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A train of 2,000 victims would arrive, selection would begin forth¬ 
with, some 300 of the strongest would be dispatched to the labour 
camp and work till they dropped—happy indeed if death came 
through sickness and not through the dark cell, the gallows, the 
shooting wall. Those cells will always haunt me. Into one cell 
whose only window was a hole 4^ inches square through a thick wall, 
and which measured 12X7 and was 8 feet high, an immense number 



Aftar the. drawing by Jdntny Toiik., 
iytunuxtjL of O^uj-cjuu/tyl. 


were shut in with no sanitation at all. Inscriptions abound, scratched 
with human nails on whitewashed walls. 

Those rejected in the first selection passed to a more speedy or 
methodic death. They were marched to the “chimney”, as the 

ch^ce° nUm WaS CaUed ' M ° thers with y° m '% children had no 

Those condemned to die entered a large room and were bidden to 
stnp, preparatory to a bath and a “new life”. Then down a corridor, 
a angling of womenj children, babes and men were walked or were 
pushed into a room the size of a tennis court, packed tightwith hundreds 
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of victims; savage dogs were set at their naked bodies to squeeze the 
mass still farther in; then to the soimd of terrific cries and screams, doors 
slammed, gas was injected, and in twenty minutes merciful death 
came. 

When all was still the corpses were dragged out in lines past dentists 
who extracted gold teeth and plates, and barbers who shaved the hair, 
and thence to the furnaces. 



Aft£/r draiLH'i'ig by Jh/ni/rx.y CTaLik- ^ 

"for &xt£^rru / ncdLorn 


A huge grey dusty mound with fragments of teeth and steel dental 

plates protruding everywhere completed the tale. 

Feeling sick, we passed to the vast storehouses their cellars ^p 

with hair-gold, brown, flaxen or grey, some already P ackcd m 
tight, neat bales ready to stuff pillows on which other heads would he 
in Germany. In rooms above were mountains of boots slippers 
shoes ... on the uppermost floor garments in piles reached to 

iulopot', a fair suburb of Danzig, now known by its Polish name 
Gdansk and among garden villas, stands the German Institute 
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Hygiene . .. hidden away in the cellars was a spectacle of utter horror. 
We were the first Englishmen to see it. 

It was raining and as we descended the sodden steps a Polish lieu¬ 
tenant turned to me and said: “You must be prepared for a sight which 
will hurt your heart.” We entered cellars dimly lit from basement 
windows ... we found ourselves surrounded by ranges upon ranges 
of red-painted travel-stained steel cases 5 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep. Each case was filled with headless stiffened corpses, or 
mutilated fragments of corpses. Corpses rigid and moulded into the 
shape dictated by the pressure of the packing. 

Bodies and heads of many races, European, Asiatic, Mongolian. 
The tattoed chest of a Red Navy man was discerned among the others. 

In the grounds of the institute was a makeshift laboratory, though 
the machinery was new and modem.... In that range of rooms human 
bodies were rendered down by German scientists to make human soap 
for human needs. Scented soap. 

These scientists had laid by a special store of soap for themselves, 
their families and friends. 

A case on the ground contained large strips and squares of stiff 
parchment-like substance wrinkled into fantastic shapes . . . human 
skin, tanned and prepared human leather for women’s reticules and 
gloves. Nothing was wasted. 

The whole thing was so recent, fires were still smouldering and 

waking into fitful blazes in the wreckage of Gdansk riverside. The war 

had just swept by. But I doubt if war has ever left so revolting a 

memorial of human wreckage and depravity as is witnessed by this 

human soap factory. There was a terrible coldness and inhumanity 

about the whole thing, an utter disrespect for life or values of any 

kind. And the human soap factory is only the final stage of one vast 

process of human murder, the end of the belt of mass destruction of 
human life. 


II. BACK TO THE WESTBRN TERRITORIES 

Geographically the westward drift is the most important fact of the 
new Poland. A population, larger than that of Denmark, has moved 
° t> recovering, some of it after a thousand years, terri- 

balanced m important for security and for a 

“ d ?t Uy s '8 n ifi cant ' First, by lessening the danger of 
wed successful aggression; the land now ceded to Poland 
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containing materials formerly indispensable for the German war 
machine, providing also an admirable spring-board for German 
attack, swinging as it did in a semicircle around the heart 

^Secondly, by enabling Poland to build up a strong, balanced, 

industrial and agricultural economy of her own. 

The shift had legal as well as historic and economic justification. 
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At Yalta, Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill, placing peace above all 
else, had primarily to consider: 

(1) How to prevent a revival of German Imperialism. 

(2) How to guarantee the independence of the Polish nation. 

Both ends were achieved by ceding the western territories to Poland, 
thus also compensating Poland for eastern territories which were to be 
ceded to Russia, in accordance with the stipulations of the Curzon Line. 
Truman, Stalin and Attlee confirmed this redistribution at Potsdam. 

The Polish Government, consequently, consider that the problem of 
Poland’s western frontiers is definitely settled in accordance with the 
decisions of the Yalta and Potsdam conferences. 

Adenauer’s Western Germany resists this decision, on moral if not 
on legal grounds, urging that these territories are essential to German 
economy. 

Stubborn facts discount this claim. The recovered territories were 
22 per cent of the German State, and were inhabited by only 11 -8 per 
cent of the entire German population. The productive power in 1929 
was 10 per cent of the German output and employed 9 per cent of the 
population. 

On the other hand the recovered territories constitute 32 per cent of 

the entire Polish territory, giving shelter to 30 per cent of the Polish 
population. 

The coal, coke, pig-iron, superphosphate, timber and wood 
industry of the recovered territories yield 40 to 50 per cent of Poland’s 
entire productive capacity. 

Deprived of her recovered territories Poland would be over- 
populated and poverty-stricken. 

Dr. Schumacher’s contention that the recovered territories were 
essential for German grain is disproved by German figures for 1939. 
Germany preferred cheap sea imports to supporting agriculture in these 
territories Indeed, Germany has proved that she neither desired, nor 
was capable of cultivating, the farm lands of western Poland prior to 
the war. It was Poles who had provided the labour for the farms. 

Germany, with 0-47 inhabitants per hectare of farming land, was 
less overpopulated than Poland with 0-56 inhabitants per hectare, 
800 ooo persons going annually to Germany in search of farm work, 
the German East was in fact fast becoming depopulated. 

To the final argument that the Germans were in possession, comes 

„'“ n ™ Clng r 'P‘y * at now Pol « are in possession, pouring with 
astonishing speed into the new territories, as the following table shows- 
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May 1945 
February 1946 
November 1946 
December 1946 
January 1947 


Polish Settlers 
1,000,000 
2,800,000 
4,237,000 
4,392,000 
4,474,000 


Today they must number 7 millions. 

Swift action and rapidity of industrial and agricultural enterprise 
witness to the unanimity of all parties in following the government 
lead to shift the population and repossess the western lands. 

Visiting the recovered territories in the autumn of 1947 1 motored 
through the coal mining area of Katowice (now Stalingrod), and thence 
through the countryside to Wroclaw, to the devastation which had 

been the prosperous town of Breslau. 

Before leaving Breslau the Germans had sought its utter ruin. Loss 
from wilful destruction in the recovered territories is estimated to 

amount to 1,196 million dollars in value. 

Restoration was dramatically apparent on my second visit m 1948. 

Everywhere Polish people were at work. 

The major part of the new population are peasants from the East 

who had brought their cattle and implements with them. Others 

were repatriated from the West. Two million were sent from the 

overcrowded areas in the centre, and 1,600,000 were expected to return 

from abroad. In this way the 1939 population level is reached an 

Poland, no longer surrounded by Germany, feels a security. 

Possession of the brown coal deposits of Lower Silesia ha cp 

Germany of a major source of the synthetic benzine wluch powered 


Hitler’s war machine. . , , 

Poland now ceases to be an agricultural colony to another land she 

builds up her own balanced economy, already taking fourth p ace m 

world coal production, third in sugar beet, third in maize, fifth m 


zinc, and third in potatoes. , r 

The glass factory at Lustrzanlca, in Lower Silesia, considered o 

thJlargest in Europe, is at work; even in 1947 it was producing 

per cent more than in pre-war days. , 

The past achievements as we view them in 1953 are already stnkmgly 
great and bear witness to the will, the industry and the determination 
of the 7 million population of the regamed territories. , 

In a review at the Congress of the Regained Territories * 

in September 195a. Deputy Minister Stephan Jedrychewski stresse 
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die speedy development of industry and agriculture in recovery from 
a destruction which had ruined 150,000 buildings in towns, 2,666,000 
dwelling-rooms and 30 per cent of farmsteads. 

483,300 peasant families are settled in their own farms over an area 
of 10 million acres. 

4,357 state farms cover 4 million acres. 

2,000 co-operative farms embrace 50,000 homesteads on nearly 
1,250,000 acres. 

6,000,000 acres of waste-land are being recovered for crops. 

125,000 acres of arable land are being irrigated and drained. 

300,000 farmsteads are being supplied with electricity. 

Stockbreeding increases include between 1946 and 1952: 327,000 
horses, 900,000 catde, 1,650,000 pigs, 570,000 sheep. 

Industrial workers have increased from 8,000 in 1945 to 560,000 in 1952 
and are now greater in number than all Poland’s workers in 1932. The 
value of industrial production increased threefold between 1947 and 1952. 

A huge synthetic petrol factory for the hydrogenation of brown 
coal is being built at Opole, involving gigantic investment, and on 
the scale of Nova Huta. 


Hundreds of industrial establishments have been rebuilt, including 
the Wroclaw state carriage-factory, one of the finest in Europe. 
Culture and education have shown similar advances. Between 1945 

™ 1951 nurser y schools rose from 569 to 2,368, the children attending 
them from 29,508 to 91,376. 

Similarly with elementary schools, and secondary schools. 
Population increases rapidly: the birth-rate per thousand rising from 
10 per thousand in 1939 to 20-6 in 1947, and 27-5 in 1951. 

•. ^ pro f ram ™ e for the future is spacious. The regained territories, 
side by side with the rest of Poland, arc to be industrialised. Raw 
materials are to be developed and the rich mineral resources of SUesia 
properly exploited. Water power, brown coal deposits, peat, copper, 

shinvT MJ- C ne , W Six-Year Plan for rapid development, together with 
shipbuilding and river and canal navigation. 

n View of these facte and of the extermination policy of Hitler 
any it is impossible to think of returning this territory to the 

attcmptwmJd m^Taf " ** ^ W* Thc 


III. GERMANS RESETTLED 


What happened to the German rcsetders who had gone to the 
West is ominously significant. Many ofthem, together witLome from 
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Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria, totalling some 5 millions, 
settled in the Eastern Zone of Germany. Others went farther west to 
the British, American and French Zones, where the difference of 
treatment reflects the difference of policy. 

In the Western Zone the resettlers remained concentrated in special 
localities, standing, as it were, in readiness for further removal, or 
integration into a European army. No great effort was made to 
integrate them into the general life of the West German people. They 
are retained as a spearhead for return eastward, should war come. 
Economically the Western task of integrating them into the general 
West German community would be far from easy; an influx of 
unwanted labour into an unplanned economy causes congestion, 
unemployment and manifold other difficulties. 

In East Germany it is different. Politically it is desired to immerse the 
newcomers into the general life of the community, to the mutual 
well-being of both, an easier task in a planned economy, where labour 
is sought and limitless work provided. 

Hence the influx of men, women and children from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary has been organised from the start; 
disease checked, clothing and furniture made available, normal 
rations issued. The newcomers from Poland have been absorbed into 
the resident population. There are no refugee camps or transport 

camps in the Democratic Republic. 

Half the adults, nearly 2 millions have been taken into industry, 
others into administrative or professional jobs; 80,000 families have 
received land. Full citizenship has been granted from the moment of 
arrival. Many rise to high administrative posts, others set up industrial 
co-operatives and bring new techniques, such as glass work, to German 

industry. , 

Nothing could exceed the skill with which resettlers, often at the rate 

of 20,000 a day, were moved, placed and absorbed in the Eastern Zone. 

Suffering is and was inevitable. The marvel is that it was so largely 

controlled, the raw edge being mitigated by such agencies as t e 

Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee, People’s Solidarity and t e ree 

German Youth. . r „ n 

Very disquictcning in view of all this was the encouragement given 

from an early date by the Western authorities to certain elements in 

Western Germany who seek revision of frontiers. 

For instance, the announcement to the Russians in Germany, y e 

British High Commissioner on October 4, 195 ©, of a protest against 

the agreement concluded the previously between Poland and Eastern 
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Germany defining Germany’s eastern frontier as the Oder-Neisse Line, 
arguing that it had been formally agreed at Potsdam that the frontier 
of Germany would be finally settled at the time of the German Peace 
settlement. 

The Polish Prime Minister, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, had said on July 6, 

1950: 

“This will be a frontier of co-operation and friendship between 
the Polish and German nations ... we profoundly believe that we 
shall march together along this road to achieve a bright future for 
both our countries.” 

It was a serious matter when, in addition, M. Spaak, Prime Minister 
of Belgium, told the Germans that their entry into the Council of 
Europe would win them friends to help them recover the Polish 
Regained Territories. 

To raise again the frontier question is contrary to definite under¬ 
takings deliberately made. 

On November 2, 1944, the Polish Provisional Government in 
London received a letter from Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent 
Head of the Foreign Office, stating that “the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Churchill), after consultation with the (coalition) Cabinet”, had now 
“directed” him to say that (1) H.M. Government “would still advocate 
these changes (i.e. the advance of Poland to the Oder-Neisse Line) at 
the peace setdement, even if the United States jelt themselves unable to 
agree ; (2) H.M. Government are definitely in favour of such an 
advance of the Polish frontier to include Szczecin and (3) that H.M. 
Government^ will “guarantee the independence and integrity of this 
new Poland , joindy with the Soviet Government, “without stipu¬ 
lating as a precondition the support of the United States”. 

Mr. Churchill underlined this in clear statements to the House of 
Commons on December 15, 1944, an d February 27, 1945, when he 
advanced several substantial reasons why the military defence pledged 
in the Cadogan letter was supported: 

I cannot accept that the arrangements which have been proposed 
[referring to the conversations held in Moscow with Stalin, in which 
the Oder-Neisse Line had been discussed] about the frontiers of the 
new Poland are not solid and satisfactory ... the Poles are free, so 

far as Russia and Great Britain are concerned, to extend their terri¬ 
tory at the expense of Germany in the West. 

The transfer of several millions of people would have to be 
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effected from the East to the West or North, and the expulsion of the 
Germans . . . from the area to be acquired by Poland in the West 
and North. . . . 

“Nor do I see why there should not be room in Germany for the 
German population of East Prussia and of the other territories I have 
mentioned. . . . 

“Speaking on behalf of H.M. Government,” he added, “in a way 
which I believe would probably be held binding to our successors, 
that “at that Conference [i.e. the ultimate Peace Conference with 
Germany] we shall adhere to the lines I am now unfolding to the 

House.” 

His arguments were later reinforced by the decisions made at 
Potsdam on August 2, 1945 , that the three Great Powers occupying 
Germany formally authorised the expulsion from the trans-Oder 
Provinces of the i\ million Germans still remaining there, all the rest 
having fled before the advancing Soviet Armies. 


IV. THE GREAT REBUILDING 

Poland provides abundant surprises, even to itself. This was apparent 
in the fashioning of the Six-Year Plan, which at once needed repeated 
readjustment, as production repeatedly overshot its target. 

Poland leapt forward immediately after victory came, due in part 
to the fact that the Poles, a highly capable people, had been hm 

from normal development over long periods of years. Liberado g 

Poland her chance. She took it. . . . K . v TOA< 

As the first post-war English visitor to Poland-I saw it in May 945 

—and as a frequent visitor since, I am perhaps better equipp 

most to estimate Polish recovery and advance. 

Of my impressions written at the time, I note four points. 

(1) Universal abhorrence at what Germany had do ” C ’ 

gratitude towards Russia for the outstanding part s e a ete 

Poland’s deliverance. Gratitude and admiration fading P 

re-orientation of Polish feeling. In the new world, policy,, as wen^ 
gratitude, demand friendly terms with Russia, because thro g 
help alone could Poland rise out of her colonial status and find security 

against other German eastward thrusts. Poland was 

( 2 ) Poland's confidence in herself and her future. ~ J 

experiencing a new pride in her liberation and gave ^ 

feelings of independence. The Rector of the importan t city church <>‘ 
Cracow a member of the P ohsh-Russian Society for Cultural Relations, 
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also an ardent patriot, preached an outspoken sermon on Polish 
independence on Victory Day. It was suggested that he had disap¬ 
peared: “I did not even receive a hint from authority that my sermon 
was indiscreet,” he told me with a smile. 

(3) The ability, clearness of vision, sense of direction and energy 
which marked the new rulers of Poland. Steeled in adversity, they 
knew what they wanted. Now established in power, they were the 
men who steered the ship and determined the course. Changes there 
would surely be: land reform, industrial development, Church reform 
(its internal affairs left, however, as its own concern). 

(4) The resilience and vitality of the Polish people, particularly the 
Polish youth. Despite indescribable desolation all around it was 
exhilarating to see men, women and children on a bright Sunday 
morning in early May 1945 promenading the one or two partially 
cleared streets. 

Life had begun to stir. Vigorous life. Stalls arose from the ashes of 
wrecked shops. Horse-drawn farm carts, long and narrow, lined 
with benches, served as transport. 

A much beflagged exhibition at the Art Gallery—spared because it 
has been Nazi H.Q.—illustrated with vivid clarity on the one hand 
the barbarous destruction of the invaders, and on the other hand the 
designs for a new and nobler Warsaw. Ashes of books, smashed statues, 
gashed pictures in one salon; plans for the new Warsaw printed on glass 
in tinted background, imaginative in conception and clear to peasants 
and artisans, set out in the next. 

Christopher Wren presented his plans for a new London to King 
Charles even before the great fire in 1666 had finally ceased. No less 
speedy was the presentation to the people of this new Polish plan. But 
with this difference. Wren’s plan was wrecked by London’s ground 
landlords. Warsaw’s own citizens are Warsaw’s landlords today, with 
power to plan as Warsaw’s citizens choose. 

The following entries from my diaries' of May 1045 

1948 and Movember 1950, reflect faithfully the passionale 
the Polish people in reconstruction. 


September 
energy of 


1 i 45 ' Fad k° m Warsaw utterly disorganised. We 

Lk y et u at Gdansk ' War has ended; its U reml 

the d^l J d " ° D / bCaCh “- A hundred sunken shi P s 

Germans tWSted Cranes roofless sheds. Elderly 

“tT 1 "f. Gcn r ChiIdren Wand “ through desolate 

streets. The population still predominantly German. 
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“Sorriest sight of all is the wreckage of the old Hanseatic town of 
Gdansk (formerly Danzig), home of great sea captains and merchant- 
adventurers of the Middle Ages, whose wealth raised splendid ware¬ 
houses and halls, palaces and churches. Shells of buildings alone 
remain, save in a few solitary cases, where rich interiors hint at what 
is lost. Gdansk’s magnificent cathedral, fifth in size in Europe, 
stands roofless; bricks of its wide-spanning vaults he among pews 
and monuments, shattered in the fall.” 

September ist, 1948 , p a.m. (three and a half years later). “Down 
the square on this still, sunny autumnal day, the children march in 
columns five abreast, led by two girls with Polish flags: girls first, 
then boys, adolescents, from the Gdansk secondary schools, marching 
in gay Polish frocks and trim suits from church to school on this 
the first day of the new school year: Polish custom this, church first, 
school next. New Poland running true to form. 

“With the Mayor on the balcony of the municipal building we 
watch the children marching down the new boulevard, twice its 
former width and bright now with autumn flowers. 

“The Mayor traced on a map the work of reconstruction. Sweep¬ 
ing a semicircle of the delta where the Vistula approaches the sea, 
‘that,’ he said, ‘is the land recovered two and a half centuries ago 
from the sea and reflooded when the Germans cut the dykes. That 
land is now recovered, and near by a new power station provides 
Gdansk with light and power.’ 

“New storage sheds at the wharfs. Docks cleared of crowded 
wrecks—I stood on the deck of the last boat to be raised a fishing 


trawler, fresh painted and ready for the sea. 

“Floating docks raised. A score of cranes swing mighty arms 
They snatch coal, a ton at a scoop, from wharf and wagon to load 
up nine colliers, ready for distant ocean destinations. 

“New ships building. On the slip four new ships, of 2,000 tons 
each to be launched this year. Five thousand men working. Numbers 
will increase to 12,000 in 1949, preparatory to further enterprise. 

“Industry recovers. Old trade, fats and oils, restored. 150,000 
workers are now busy in Gdansk. Streets cleared of wreckage. 
Fresh streets laid out in green sward, fair paths and flower beds. 

“Meanwhile old town rises in new glory. Drawings and plans 
of all that was lovely happily exist, and antiquaries, architects and 
craftsmen co-operate to rebuild this Hanseatic city precisely as it was. 
We walk along the famous King’s Way, down which monarchs 
of ancient Poland advanced in state as they came from Cracow or 
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Warsaw to visit their Province of Gdansk. Through successive 
gateways they ride past the Town Hall, now completely restored, 
and past the Bourse. 

“At the Bourse civic elders led the King through the King’s 
Gateway, with its four arched portals, to the Treasure Island where, 
in great granaries and warehouses, the citizens kept guard over the 
stored riches of successive harvests. 

“Old civic buildings to be restored. So, too, the churches. We 
enter the cathedral. One aisle of high pitched groined roof already 
restored, now in ferro-concrcte immune from fire. 

“Happily the finest building of all, adorned with treasures no 
present craftsman could reproduce, stands intact. Its carved wooden 
staircases, painted ceilings, Dutch-tiled walls and famous carved 
chest all survived the siege, together with a priceless wall painting of 
ancient Gdansk, portraying this merchant city as part of Poland’s 
Kingdom, each building drawn with meticulous care. In the fore¬ 
ground the merchants and traders assemble in courteous parley to 
drive hard bargains. The throb of life of this great Hanseatic city 
breathes anew in this superb sixteenth-century painting, which serves 
as model for the new Gdansk, arising from the ruins. 

“Where did Poland find craftsmen, artists, architects and labourers 
to reconstruct these subtle beauties of the past whilst fashioning the 
modem town, suburbs and docks? ‘The enthusiasm of the people 
does it, I was told. Artists, doctors, journalists undertake two jobs, 
where formerly content with one; working for love of land and 
people, not for gain. 

“Nine years ago, precisely, since the first vicious shot in World 
War II was fired. It fell here, upon a gallant band of a hundred 
Polish soldiers in the fortress which guards the entrance to the 
Vistula. Those soldiers, or all that was left of them, heard also the 
last shot in the Polish-German war before Polish resistance collapsed 
one month later. For thirty days this small guard held out against 
Germany’s armed might.” 

November 1950. “Together with 2,000 delegates attended Warsaw 

Peace Congress, after Sheffield refusal. Memorable occasion, 

illustrating Poland’s colossal industrial ability and artistic taste. The 

great hall where the Congress met stands in the Polish Printing 

House, designed as one of the largest printing plants in Europe. 

Flooded with white strip lights, walls and roof disappear and night 
becomes as day. & 

“Four days before Congress opened this vast one-floor factory 
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stood bare, ready to receive printing machinery. By magic the 
brick walls, camouflaged with pleated grey fabric, stood resplendent 
with banners, streamers and sculptures. Desks were provided for die 
2,000 delegates, each with its own shelf for papers, its own writing- 
pad, paper, envelopes and note-books; its own speech relay installa¬ 
tions in several languages, its own soda-water bottle and glasses, 
freshened each day, for each delegate. Innumerable lobbies and anti- 
rooms. Outside the entrance the blue flags of peace fly from great 
poles. A line of braziers, aflame with flickering lights, adorn the 
terrace. 

“The whole work executed in four days. Sunday a bare factory, 
Thursday a palace for 2,000 delegates. 

“Hotels, lodging accommodation, interpreters, transport facilities, 
all arranged in four crowded days and nights. By Friday Warsaw 
received and nobly entertained 2,000 guests.” 

It was a tour de force , but only in line widi the reconstruction of 
Warsaw itself, where already a vast and noble town arises from the 
debris. 

The New World Street (Nowy Swiat) which sweeps along in its 
old sedate eighteenth-century manner, is entirely restored from end to 
end. Among the brand new houses stands the British and Foreign 
Bible Society House. Begun in 1946 the shop was finished in 1947, 
starting off with the sale of 150,000 volumes per annum. 

Frequently, as we drove, our driver would raise his hat. We were 
passing a church. In 1945 only two churches were ready for worship, 
together with a crypt in another. Today many churches are completely 
restored, the state providing credits and making materials available; 
the cathedral being restored entirely at the government’s expense. 

The great East-West thoroughfare crosses the Vistula by a superb 
new bridge. 

Mile after mile we sec massive public buildings and massive flats 
arising amidst reconstructed dwellings and shops. 

The scale and tempo is staggering and exhilarating. Professor 
Infeld, the scientist born in the Warsaw Ghetto who recendy returned 
from Canada to live and work in Poland, where freedom for scientists 
gives him greater scope, righdy observed that such achievements are 

only possible in a socialist economy. 

Congress flags flew everywhere. Immense blue flags, large as bed 
sheets, flying from grouped steel poles. Indeed some were bed sheets. 
For, when bunting ran short, the common people stripped sheets from 
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beds, dyed them blue and sent them to add to the splendour of welcome 
to the peace delegates. 

The word Peace met us everywhere. Peace in various languages 
and forms: Pax, Paz, Pace, Paix, Mir, Frieden. . . . Against this 
background, where each year repeats with ever accelerating speed 
the drive of its predecessor, we shall view without surprise the annual 
industrial statistics of Poland. 

But our first task must be to view the astonishing westward Polish 
thrust against the longer historical background which justified it. 

V. THE FAIR LAND 

Physically Poland is a fair land of undulating plains 300 to 400 feet 
above sea-level, a low swelling separating it from the Baltic. South¬ 
wards it rises gradually, plateau by plateau till it merges in the northern 
slopes of the high mountains which divide Poland from Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Clothed with forests of beech and lime, these slopes are furrowed by 
deep valleys, some narrow and rugged, others broad with gently 
sloping sides. 

Through these valleys the Vistula, Poland’s great water highway, 
cuts its passage, bisecting the Polish plain and wending its stately path 
to the Baltic Sea at Gdansk and Gdynia. The Odra, which is the river 
called Oder by the Germans, with its tributary the Neisse forming the 
new Polish boundary westwards, is Poland’s second great waterway, 
reaching the sea at Szczecin. On the banks of the Vistula and the Odra 

he the whole of Poland. The importance of these two rivers cannot 
be exaggerated. 

The Vistula, flowing through Warsaw, the capital, connects it with 
the sea at Gdansk. 

The Odra, connecting the coalfields of Silesia with the seaboard 
at Szczecin, provides waterways for the industry of Upper Silesia 
and the agriculture of the Poznan Valley in Lower Silesia, offering 
ako an excellent potential waterway from Czechoslovakia to the sea, 
linking the Danube in the south with the Baltic in the north. 

A transit trade between Czechoslovakia and the other Danubian 
countries has confidently begun. Exports and imports from and to 
Silesia, instead of travelling by land to Gdynia, will now go by the 

New frontiers have changed the plan of Poland’s industrial economy. 
Its mam industrial centres are now located on the Odra Basin. The 
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natural route towards the sea and the world at large now leads along 
this line to Szczecin. 

Szczecin thus bids fair to be the port for distribution for mass 
industrial production, as well as for coal and ore. In 1913 goods passing 
through Szczecin amounted to 6,219,000 tons. In 1937 to 8,311,000 
tons. In 1947 Poland was in a position to export 28,000,000 tons of 
coal: 50 per cent of this amount went through Szczecin. 

Poland already replaces Britain and Germany as Europe’s first 
exporter of basic fuel. And this, in the main, passes through the 
Polish ports. Poland’s new seaports already handle half the trade of the 
Baltic, leaving the other half to the remaining six Baltic States. Gdansk 
and Gdynia share the new shipping prosperity. 

Poland is a lovely land, rich in minerals, rich in transport facilities, 
rich also in its fertile acres, and now increasingly rich in stock of many 
kinds. 

Though suffering heavy war-time losses in horses, sheep, cattle and 
pigs, Poland nevertheless ended the war with sufficient stocks to form 
the basis for a rapid increase destined far to surpass the pre-war figures. 

Intensive agriculture is the plan for Poland, her farming—mixed 
farming of bacon, eggs, geese and turkeys—finding in normal times a 

ready market throughout Western Europe. 

Rich in forests, Poland possesses a thriving timber and wood 
industry, some products of which come to England. Often in London 
restaurants, one sees comfortable chairs of pale yellow wood: up-end 
them and as likely as not you will find them marked “made in Poland . 


VI. INDUSTRIALISATION 


Poland moves with speed to prominence in the industrial world. 
Reviewing the objectives of the Six-Year Plan (i 949 ~ 55 ) Mr* H. 
Mine, Deputy Prime Minister and Chairman of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of Economic Planning, said: “In nine years Poland will cover 
somewhat more than half the distance which separated her from the 

U.S.A., as far as industrialisation is concerned.” 

Viewed objectively this is no idle boast. With reputed coal reserves 
greater than those of Western Germany, with ready and cheap access 
to Swedish ore, and with the integration of her heavy industry wi 
that of Czechoslovakia, Poland is becoming the Ruhr of Eastern 


The bright oudook of Poland’s future has acted like a magnet. 
The Polish exile army in Europe has melted away. Tempted by letters 
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from relatives still in Poland the exiles have returned to their home¬ 
land in tens of thousands. And nothing but French policy in the early 
years prevented the return of the hundred thousand Polish miners in 
France. 

Peasant life has also been enriched. Co-operatives have cut out 
middle-men and their profits. Better return for work, provision of 
reading-rooms, dance halls and cinemas in the village, and large-scale 
electrification of fields and home bring contentment and zest. Peasants 
and artisans, now given a voice in factory administration and in the 
co-operatives, work with renewed zest. Reactionary partisans long 
ago have left the forest to hold responsible jobs. The Church, no 
longer the most highly sought profession, faces fierce competition and, 
for the first time in Polish history, is compelled to advertise in the daily 
press for students to fill its seminaries. Many incentives have led to an 
industrial productivity without parallel in Western Europe. 

Polish zest is no new thing, though the scope of its application 
increases. Among the many impressions I received and noted as early 
as May 1945 was the ability, energy and sense of direction of the 
Ministers of State of the Provisional Government and the resilience 
and vitality of the Polish people. Poland’s rulers planned reform, and 
radical reform, in every department of life, first and foremost in 
industry. This determination, still more keen in 1950 than in 1945, 
operates today with increasingly astonishing results under the new 
orientation of industrial life. 


The primary industrial aim of new Poland was to replace profit¬ 
making capitalism by planned socialist economy. 

Planning, as we saw (Part I, Chapter III), is an Eastern European 
key word today, nowhere more widely used than in Poland. 

The switch-over to a planned economy constitutes the major achieve¬ 
ment of those who have directed Polish economy for the past five 
years, and now bids fair, within a decade, to place Poland proudly 
beside the foremost industrial nations of the world. 

A national investment policy is the first duty of planning: how much 

of consumable goods, and how much of capital goods, shall be 
produced. 


The problem of investment was hard and urgent. Russia had 
known it. Russia had to restrict consumable goods in order to produce 
capital assets at all Socialisation of investment” runs like a thread 
through the whole history of Soviet planning. 

anmd“ h Ca P itel was buiIt U P b Y ruthless exploitation through the 
appalling period of nineteenth-century industrialisation. Other 
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nations’ economies were built up by borrowing. Russia’s industrial 
life was built up by tightening her belt. To borrow she was not able. 
To exploit she was unwilling. Deprivation alone did it. 

Naturally, owing to the poverty and distress consequent upon the 
war, Eastern European countries have experienced the same need for 
national efficiency in the interests of quick production and the same 
incentive towards a national plan, though not, happily, quite the same 
need for tightening the belt. Naturally, too, they looked towards the 
Russian model for guidance. They were nearer to Russia. In many 
cases, as in Poland and Czechoslovakia, their big capitalists had either 
fled the country or collaborated with the enemy. The small producer 
who remained was either unwilling or unable to check the swing 
towards nationally planned production. Elis own place, at any rate 
for the present, was undisturbed by the plan. Industrial units of less 
than fifty employees were allowed to continue in private ownership 
provided they maintained a reasonable standard of efficiency and were 
subject to the general scheme of production. 

The overall plan was not a foe but a friend to the small producer. 
The number of privately owned plants in the first year of Poland’s 
occupation of the former German territories was 800. In 1951 the 
number was 1,300. 

Poland had the extreme good fortune to possess, in Mr. Hilary Mine, 
one of the ablest financial and administrative brains of Europe. A first- 
class administrator in pre-war Poland, Mr. Mine became Minister of 
Industry. During the war he had taken refuge in Russia, held there 
in such high esteem that the Soviet Government gave him a lecturer s 
chair in a Soviet university. All that was good, as well as all that was 
second-rate or unsuccessful in the Soviet planning, was known by the 
man who organised Poland’s economic plan. 

VII. THE SIX-YEAR PLAN 

“The ruddy glow of blast furnaces stands in the sky of Silesia. Coal 
trains leave Katowice in endless streams. Hundreds of shining new 
tractors come off the assembly belt at the Ursus works in Warsaw. 
New houses arc put up at Wroclaw. A new ship, the Warsaw, is being 
launched at the Gdansk yards. Everywhere the red pennants of the 
Socialist emulation drive for May Day are to be seen in this spring o 
1950, the spring of the opening year of Poland’s Six-Year Plan o 
Socialist Economic Reconstruction and Development.” 

These words form an excellent introduction to a description of 
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Poland’s Six-Year Plan. They reproduce the vivid impression at a 
very early stage, and even before the formulation and operation of the 
more mature Six-Year Plan the surge and thrust of the new collec¬ 
tively planned and publicly owned Polish industry which awakens a 
popular enthusiasm based upon a popular understanding of the eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and human significance of Poland’s new plans. 

It is a surge which strikes every visitor to Poland. It is even more 
true in 1953 than in the year 1950 and gives promise of yet greater 
things to come when Mr. Mine’s prophecy may be fulfilled. 

The way had been prepared by Poland’s Three-Year Plan, concluded 
triumphantly in 1951. The earlier plan was both a try-out and a 
symbol. It was a try-out. It revealed the strong points, weak points 
and overall successes. It was a symbol to the people of what planned 
economy could achieve. It was a challenge to awaken interest and 
create a sense of responsibility. 

Long before the Three-Year Plan was concluded each citizen had 
begun to see its direct bearing on his or her own human problem. 
Less stint in the larder, less worry about illness; more clothes in the 
wardrobe, greater chance of high school and college education for 
children, and abundance of jobs for all, with scope and encouragement 
for technical advancement. 

The Three-Year Plan gave a foretaste of results and revealed the 
basis on which results were built. The Three-Year Plan raised to white 
heat the spirit essential for launching the vastly more ambitious Six- 
Year Plan, which provides for yet greater development of productive 
capacity, for raising living standards to higher levels, for the blossom¬ 
ing of culture and for laying firm the foundations of socialism in 
Poland. 

The tasks of the Six-Year Plan pass far beyond those contemplated 
as possible in 1948. 

New production methods are designed to yield richer returns. New 
technical training will provide industry with its much sought key 
workers. Production had already trebled since 1938. The Three-Year 
Plan ending in 1949 had systematically been overfulfilled. The new 

S ^; YCar n ° W P Iovi ^ cl f° r 411 ever accelerating development. 

The Unification Congress, in December 1948, had provided for an 

increase in the value of production of socialised industry in Poland 

ot from 85 per cent to 95 per cent by 1955. The achievement, however, 

ot the subsequent three years had perforce raised the target to 158 
per cent. J 

It was the same with agriculture. 
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These new targets were the direct result of the all-round over 
production of the Three-Year Plan. 

Stage by stage, year by year, higher levels are reached. This process 
is cumulative. It advances at accelerating pace. 

Poland’s industry, for example, produced in 1952 one-fifth more than 
in 1951. Her national income was double that of the last year before 
the war, and more than three times the figure for 1946, the first year 
after the liberation. 

These figures represent a rate of progress never achieved by any 
capitalist country. The targets set are astonishingly high. Yet so great 
is the expectation of all—friends and foes alike—that socialist countries 
are competent to reach their ever advancing targets that the failure of 
any single section of the plan to reach its target is immediately seized 
upon to illustrate the “failure of the plan”. 

Turn now to the contents of the Six-Year Plan. The main objec¬ 
tives are as follows: 

100 million tons of coal. 

4-6 million tons of steel (i.e. twice the tonnage of 1949 and three 
times that of 1938). 

19,300 million kWh. of electricity. 

25,000 lorries. 

12,000 passenger cars. 

11,000 tractors. 

12,000 machine tools. 

1,500 large construction projects, most of which are to be com¬ 
pleted by 1955. 

Machines never produced before in Poland: steam turbines, 
generators, machine tools, specialised lathes, paper mills, high- 
pressure boilers. 

The U.S.A. having cut off supplies of penicillin, Poland is providing 
her own penicillin plant. 

We may summarise the meaning of these results as follows: 

(1) Gradual elimination of remaining capitalist elements and their 
final disappearance as a class. 

(2) Gradual merging of smallholdings into co-operadve holdings. 

(3) Closer economic relations with neighbours, based on socialist 
solidarity and mutual assistance. 

(4) Rising living and cultural standards. 

Not without drive can these ends be achieved. To carry out these 
tasks it is necessary to: 
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(1) Secure rapid development of capital goods. 

(2) Increase the level of agricultural production. 

(3) Increase the output of raw materials. 

(4) Increase labour productivity. 

(5) Save on raw materials, fuel and power. 

(6) Raise standards of living by improving the social services and 
developing communal facilities. 

(7) Raise the cultural level. 

(8) Secure an influx of technical workers. 

Great emphasis is laid upon this latter point. The State Education 
Plan is designed to assist in the speedy training of technicians and ad¬ 
ministrators, equal emphasis being laid on the fact that it is from the 
workers in the main that these skilled cadres should come. 

Already, in the first half of 1950, 3,000 workers had advanced to 
managerial positions, some to very high positions. 

An outstanding instance of the latter is that of Mr. Nieszpovek, 
Minister of Mines. Son of a miner, at fourteen he was active in the 
trade union movement and was often victimised in pre-war years. A 
miner himself, he was familiar with every aspect of the miner’s job. 
He joined in the first mine strike when only sixteen years of age, 
and with his father was sacked in the subsequent victimisation. He was 
black-listed. He was condemned to twelve years’ imprisonment. 
The Germans in Warsaw condemned him to forced labour. But he 
returned with the Red Army to his native Silesia in 1945. And now at 
the age of forty-one he is the youngest Minister in the service of the 
state and regards his job as a continuation of his working life as a 
miner. 

When it is urged that the workers cannot run industry apart from 

the aid of the traditional ruling class and the bourgeois intelligentsia, 

Poland s experience disproves it. Polish mines disprove it. No mines 

in all the world show more rapid advance, not only in output but in 

output per man. Yet it is a miner’s son who holds the supreme position 
as Minister of Mines. 

Active co-operation of the workers is now indeed an outstanding 
feature of Poland’s plans. The figures for the 1952 plan show an increase 
of output through workers’ co-operation in reducing waste of raw 
materials and development of workers’ inventions. No less than 
60,000 ideas from the workshops’ floor were put into operation in 

Thus rooted in the active co-operation of the people the plan 
materialises. The 1952 report shows advance all along the industrial line. 

7 
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In some cases the over-fulfilment was spectacular. Tractor produc¬ 
tion rose 45 per cent during the year and threshing machines by 18 
per cent. Machine tools, the basis for the expansion of all industry, 
were up by 12 per cent. 

The prospect for the future is bright; the present rising standards 
giving encouragement and confidence. The ample flow to the land of 
machines and fertilisers and the development of co-operative farms 
have increased both crops and livestock. More meat, more butter, 
more eggs and milk are consumed. Clothing sales show a big increase. 

Creches, nursery schools, schools and universities increase. Scholars 
increase. Houses of culture increase. Great capital constructions; steel 
mills, locomotive plants, hydro-electric constructions, new railway lines 
as well as spinning mills and houses rose in 1952 by 22 per cent over 1951. 

Planned economy makes its own and heavy demands. The Six- 
Year Plan makes it imperative to train over 54,000 engineers in various 
specialised fields, 8,000 agricultural specialists with higher education 
and over 20,000 economic and financial experts. 

The burden of this preparation will fall on institutions of higher 
education. Theplan aims at theimprovement of the efficiency of these in¬ 
stitutions and aids the trainee financially by granting considerable sums 
for the maintenance of students and construction of students’ hostels. 

This struggle for cadres has encountered difficulties. To create a new 
intelligentsia from among the working class and peasants intensified the 
struggle with the class already in possession of this training and culture, 
who used every artifice to slow up the promotion of the new cadres. 

But they have fought a losing batde. A vast influx of new workers 
is needed and will be provided for the efficient working of the Six- 
Year Plan. Thus the large working class swells in comparison with the 
ever diminishing capitalist class. 

VIII. PEASANTS CO-OPERATE 

The situation in agriculture is less rosy, and has righdy been the 
subject of much criticism and plain speaking. 

It is a situation not unlike that formerly found in Russia, and indeed 
wherever a backward agriculture ran side by side with a growing, 
progressive and highly mechanised industry. 

At the very outset peasant political aid had been essential if the 

revolution was to be carried successfully through. 

It had been given and the revolution had been achieved. The next 
step was to overhaul the Polish economy in the interests of the people. 
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The introduction of a balanced and planned economy was a primary 
and paramount aim, and that demanded the good will and sympathetic 
co-operation of the peasant, without which no major revolution could 
ever succeed. 

The key to peasant co-operation had been the satisfaction of die 
peasants’ land hunger. Hence the similarity of the pattern of radical 
change in each Eastern European land, namely the division of the great 
estates among the landless or scmi-landless peasants. Poland has 
determined once and for all to end large landlordism, which for 
generations had drawn wealth from cheap Polish peasant labour. 

Land reform had never passed beyond words after World War I. 
It was realised in fact in 1946, after World War II, and it set the people 
free to farm for themselves and their own profit. 

Problems were far from ending with the expropriation of the large 
landlords. Peasant proprietorship by itself never provides foodstuffs 
with the surplus necessary to ensure the maintenance of large 
industrial populations, necessary also to secure by sale essential raw 
materials from abroad. Small-scale peasant farming makes food costly. 
The tools of the peasant worker must be replaced by large-scale tools 
and large-scale operations. Collectivisation of some sort is, and always 
will be, essential. Peasants need careful instruction so that they may 
understand the situation. They need human consideration if, and as far 
as, machinery displaces them. 

Only by slow steps can peasants learn to recognise the value of 
collectivisation. 

And they must be wise steps. It is just here that there has been a 
slip-up and as a result agriculture has lagged behind and fails to meet 
the new demands of an expanding and prosperous industrial population. 

The difficulty, probably, was unavoidable, but it might have been 

handled better and the criticism which has been evoked—a criticism 

which is one of the hopeful features of a socialist society—has been 
salutary. 

It was unavoidable that at first agriculture could not proceed as 
rapidly as industry, where the people had gained control of banking, 
transport and big and medium industrial concerns. 

The great need at the outset was for a strong industry, for raw 
materials, for steel and iron, for machine tools. Hence the speedy 
development on the industrial front and the consequent need for 
increased agricultural production. 

The figures are eloquent. Whereas in 1950-3 industrial output rose 
118 per cent, output in agriculture showed a mere 10 per cent increase. 
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Agriculture today is holding back further development of the national 
economy. 

The problem demands rapid solution and is on the way to getting it. 

The Agricultural Producer Co-operatives are useful and grow. In 
1949 their number was 243 with 6,000 members. By the end of 1950 
the co-operatives had increased to 6,000 and membership to 200,000. 

But Poland rightly rejects any effort to increase their number by 
artificial means, or by coercion. 

The problem must be seen in all its bearings and in its essential 
nature. The workers and the peasants have lived too far apart. Neither 
has fully realised the importance of the worker-peasant alliance. The 
links between peasants and workers must be strengthened. The 
peasants’ difficulties must be voiced, the poor peasants must be organ¬ 
ised, alliance must be formed with the middle peasants in opposition 
to the rich peasant who still seeks to stir up trouble and to weaken the 
co-ordinating role of the state in the relations of town and country. 

The question of production is basic. Labour productivity and yields 
must be closely studied and fostered, both in plant cultivation and in 
animal husbandry. And every assistance in machinery or fertilisers or 
technical advice given to the peasant. All this must be accompanied 
by broad political and organisational aid and instruction. 

Slogans are an aid, and no slogan is more popular and effective than: 
“Accelerate the raising of the standard of living of the toilers and masses 
in town and country alike.” 

Mr. Boleslav Bierut, Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party, sums up the goal succinctly when he 
says: 

“To raise as rapidly as possible to a higher level the living conditions 
and cultural level of the masses of the people, to concentrate all efforts 
in this direction—this is our new task today, the new essence of the 


worker-peasant alliance.” 

The first half-year of the national economic plan for 1954 showed 
continual improvement in industrial production and in consumer 
goods sold. It also showed greater acreage under wheat and sugar beet. 

The total production of socialist industry in constant prices rose by 
about 14 per cent over the corresponding period of 1953- Many of 
the basic means of production exceeded the plan. Plans were also 
exceeded in production of a wide range of consumer goods. 

Agriculture showed a welcome improvement. The spring sowing 
was carried out efficiently and the acreage exceeded by 1 per cent. 
The planned number of sheep was exceeded, though the increase for 
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pigs was not fully realised. There was a marked increase in delivery 
of machinery and supply of seeds and fertilisers. Agriculture received 
over 4,000 tractors and 555 combines. 

Capital expenditure on industry in the first half of 1954 was seven 
per cent higher than in the first half of 1953, and on agriculture 20 per 
cent higher. Expenditure on social and cultural facilities rose by 48 
per cent. 

Education advances step by step with industry. About 24,000 
young men and women sat for their final examinations in 1954. 

IX. THE COUNTRY CO-OPERATES 

“Co-operation”, “mutuality”, are keywords in Eastern Europe. 
Co-operation between man and man. Co-operation between man 
and woman. Co-operation between country and town. Co-operation 
between workers and management. Co-operation between national 
neighbours. Co-operation right down this long line of linked living, 
to the mutual advantage of each. 

Nowhere is this new mutuality more dramatically seen on the grand 
scale than in the knitting together of the economic life between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, immediate neighbours one to another; 
remarkable enough to any observer, doubly remarkable when we 
recall the former fierce tensions and constant strife between these 
adjacent Central European states. 

The basis of this new mutuality plan is found in the complementary 
nature of their needs. 

For instance, Czechoslovakia already possesses raw materials, 
factories and skills to produce commodities which Poland needs. 
Poland, on the other hand, possesses other materials and aptitudes 
which Czechoslovakia needs. In the new plan both nations pledge 
themselves to the exchange of their raw materials, finished products 

As a result Poland and Czechoslovakia become mutually dependent 
on each other Temptation to strife is minimised. The benefits as 
well as the tasks are large and mutual. 

Details of the Mutuality Plan change from month to month. The 
principle remains constant. Technical experts make frequent meetings 
° r examination, and if necessary, for revision of the plan. 

Poland, to take an example, sends coal to Czechoslovakia, receiving 

coke in return. Both nations profit and total production in each case 
is increased. 
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Czechoslovakia again is equipped for the construction of cars and 
light trucks; the Poles for construction of other kinds of trucks or 
freight cars. Poland has need of tractors, Czechoslovak factories are 
equipped for tractor production, but need coal. Poland can supply 
coal. Poland is saved big capital expenditure by the exchange, and 
Czechoslovakia gets the required fuel. 

The plan goes even further in national integration. At one frontier 
town Poles and Czechoslovaks Have built a power station on the 
Polish side, where coal exists. The Czechoslovaks supplied all the 
electrical machinery. The Poles mined all the coal. The current, 
shared on a 50/50 basis, supplying the needs of factories on both sides, 
results in a mutual expansion of industry. 

It is the same with textiles, which both nations produce. Experts 
allocate to each side the types they can best produce. Money and 
labour are saved. 

The benefits arc obvious. Waste is removed. Trade secrets become 
common property. The entire industry of each nation strives to be 
rid of rivalry or conflict. Fear of war recedes. All this is possible 
because both countries possess a similar planned economy with collec¬ 
tive ownership of the means of production. 

A special permanent council for economic co-operation has been set 
up to assist in the implementation of the economic agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. This council has elaborated a detailed plan 
with a view to the gradual and progressive co-ordination of the industrial 
programmes of the two countries, making fullest use of the raw 
materials, experience and industrial capacities of each. Twenty 
industrial plants are to be built or arc being built joindy; a sugar 
refinery in the town of Dwory; the electrical station already mentioned 
near Oswiecim. 

In addition to these the following schemes have been under dis¬ 
cussion or are approaching execution: 

(1) Flax mills. 

(2) Woollen cleansing and sorting factory. 

(3) Synthetic fabrics factory. 

(4) Leather from Czechoslovakia to make 12 million pairs of shoes 
for Poland. 

In the words of Antonin Gregor, Polish Minister of Foreign Trade: 
“This will make possible for the two countries maximum rationalisa¬ 
tion of industry and lowered cost of production. 

Very important, again, is the sharing of transport facilities. Poland 
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possesses seaports, Czechoslovakia none. It would have been easy in the 
old days to exploit Czechoslovak seaborne trade or discriminate against 
it. Not so now. Under a new Polish-Czechoslovak Maritime Agree¬ 
ment Poland invites, nay, urges, Czechoslovakia to participate actively 
in maritime economy. Joint investment in building and harbour 
installations will bring the port of Szczecin and part of the Odra river 
into operation with the greatest speed and to the mutual help of both 
countries. 

As a natural consequence transport of Czechoslovak goods will be 
cheapened, both countries also becoming less dependent on communi¬ 
cations controlled by any country which might wish to hamper 
transport. 

Little wonder that Polish-Czechoslovak trade soars in food, coal, 
industrial general products and capital goods. 

Obviously some central body is needed to co-ordinate all this mutual 
co-operative activity, not only with Czechoslovakia but with other 
lands. Consequently on January 25, 1949, a Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, comprising the representatives of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the U.S.S.R., was 
created, and marks an important step in the economic co-operation 
of the countries concerned. 

This Council makes possible the co-ordination in a multilateral 

pattern of the bi-lateral agreements concluded between the participating 
parties. 

Sovereignty and freedom of decision for each of the participants is 
assured: The Council for Mutual Assistance shall pass decisions only 
with the consent of the country concerned.” 

Forty-one per cent of Polish trade is made with the countries of the 
People s Democracies. The proportion is likely to grow, though 
Poland still, as always, seeks trade with the West. 

However, it is not only in trade or transport that Poland seeks the 

new mutuality. The co-operation extends to a wide range of other 

matters. Seventeen sub-committees have been established which seek 
further co-operation on: 

W Legal matters—unification of marriage laws, Court decisions, 
evidence in courts, and similar matters. 

(2) Health Services. 

(3) Publications. 

(4) Research. 

(5) Science. 
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As example of the series of important decisions taken: “Every court 
document becomes valid in both countries.” The same unification is 
now observed in matters of inheritance. 

Poland is short of doctors, who were ruthlessly exterminated by the 
Nazis. One hundred medical students will now go to Czechoslovakia 
for additional training. 

The Czcchoslovak-Polish Treaty is the model on which new treaties 
are being concluded between countries of Eastern Europe. Treaties 
for East-West trade have also been sought. The need for this was 
strongly stressed in the Report of the United Nations Economic 
Commission, which emphasised the essential economic unity of Europe 
and placed before the nations a non-political alternative to the present 
harmful trade barriers. The countries of Eastern Europe, the Com¬ 
mission urged, in their task of transforming their backward and one¬ 
sided economies have urgent need for more capital equipment than 
their own heavy industry can at present supply. 

Eastern Europe, on the other hand, had habitually supplied food and 
raw materials to the West, nor need this supply have been curtailed, 
even though Eastern Europe was industrialising herself. Quite the 
reverse; industrial development could increase the output of food and 
raw materials and, at the same time, provide a bigger market for 
manufactured goods, just as industrialised Australia, with a population 
of only 8 millions, imports £64 million worth of goods from Britain, 
while India, by way of contrast, with 400 million inhabitants, imports 
only ^84 million worth. 

Modern technique and modern machinery can produce consider¬ 
ably more food stuffs and raw materials while Eastern Europe seeks 
the modern machinery and modem capital development to produce 
it. 

Western European nations, on the other hand, suffer increasingly 
from shortage of food and raw materials, lacking also the money to 
pay for them. And now, on the narrowing world market, the U.S.A. 
appears as a formidable competitor, as well as a creditor. 

Thus while there is no real demand in the U.S.A. for British goods, 
the needs of the West for food and raw materials, and of the East for 
capital goods, create the conditions for a balanced trade. 

The Economic Survey underlined the fact that a European Recovery 
Programme run by Europe, for the benefit of Europe as a whole, is 

essential. 

It was a bleak programme from the first. “Nothing comes out more 
clearly from the economic survey”, wrote The Times on April 6, 1948, 
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“than the heavy price Europe will pay for the blocking of its commer¬ 
cial arteries by the iron curtain.” 

The blame for the iron curtain in question, as the discussion in the 
United Nations’ Commission made abundantly clear, lay neither in the 
Soviet Union nor in the People’s Democracies, nor even in the sixteen 
nations of Western Europe’s Recovery Plan, but in the U.S.A. The 
planning which the Economic Commission for Europe regards as 
essential is the precise opposite of all that Wall Street desires. Hence 
this amendment to the R.P. Act: 


The Administration is directed to refuse delivery in so far as 
practicable to participating countries of commodities which go into 
the production of any commodities for delivery to any non¬ 
participating European country which would be refused export 
licences to those countries by the U.S.A. in the interest of national 
security.” 


What in reality has been prohibited by the U.S.A.? A host of 

innocuous things: cotton, linctus, synthetic resin, radio valves, measur- 

ing apparatus, gramophone discs for recording, and needles for the 
textile industry. 

We have only to think of the number of factories which must needs 

be set up to make these subsidiary but necessary articles, in view of the 

blockade, to see how crippling to rapid development the regulations 
are. 


This same policy, we may remark in passing, will be disastrous to the 
West. It is forcing the Soviet Union to supply the necessary capital 
goods. The country which misses the opportunity to take part in the 
development of industry in another country loses permanently the 
market in spare parts and further equipment. 


X. CHURCH AND STATE MOVE NEARER 

The religious tradition in Poland is powerful and powerfully main- 
teincd Churches are full as ever they were. The government gives 
every facility for rebuilding churches at speed. I made a point of 
visiting churches and cathedrals every time I went to Poland: in 

^ T thC Uberation ’ “ Cracow ‘ ^ Gdansk, in 
Katowice (Stahngrod) and in many other villages and towns. 

wmdl^wT tCnS 1 r°n ha f Cxisted betwcen Church “d State none 
will deny. Note carefully this quotation: 
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“The representatives of the French People, being firmly attached 
to the religion of their ancestors, the Catholic Church, of which the 
Pope is visible head, have put first in the expenses of the state that 
which is due to its [the Church’s] Ministry and worship. They have 
respected its dogmas and assured continuance of their teaching. . . . 
In a new order of equality, justice and public advantage, it was 
necessary to suppress many privileges and abuses.” 

That refers to the French Revolution of a century and a half ago. 
And it would be difficult to express in a more succinct form the 
situation between Church and State in Poland today when the Polish 
State has changed from a capitalist to a socialist economy after World 
War II. 

For instance, in November 1946, replying to a Polish writer, 
President Bicrut said: 

“The Catholic Church is, in Poland, an institution with the 
historical traditions of many centuries. Millions of the Polish popu¬ 
lation are followers of the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church 
is one of the elements contributory to the forming of the mentality 
of broad masses of the citizens. The problems of the relations 
between State and Church cannot be divorced from the ideology 
and trends in education. That is why it must be ascertained whether 
fundamental divergences exist and if they are of such a character 
that they cannot be reconciled. I can give a short and clear reply... • 
I see no foundation for the basic tendencies of the State to be in 
opposition to the tendencies of the Church, or vice versa. . . . 

Words expressly reaffirmed to me, in my interview with the President, 

in October 1947. . , 

What, we may well ask, was the attitude of the Vatican to the 

changes in the French Constitution? 

The Pope described the substitution of national sovereignty tor the 

royal absolutism, the declaration of equality before the law, and the 
eligibility of all citizens for public employment as a devilish proceeding. 
The granting of full permission of thinking, speaking and wnnng was 
described as a “monstrous liberty which violates the sovereignty o 

the creator”. 1 

The bishops took their cue. Those who remained m France Degan 

at once to stir up revolt and incite to civil war. . 

By pastorals and newspapers they fomented trouble. They pai 0 
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and encouraged violence. Processions were organised and pilgrimages 
revived. Religion was described as persecuted, the King as a martyr. 
Miracles were not omitted; “weeping Virgins and winking Christs” 
expressed their disgust at the Revolution and sorrow at the destruction 
of the old regime. 

It would be difficult again to write a better epitome of the Church 
hierarchy’s reaction to social change in our own century in Eastern 
Europe. 

This constant hostility of the Vatican to the French Revolution and 

to progressive movements today can only be understood in the light 

of previous history, as I have attempted to outline it in my chapter 
on the trials. 


It is against this historical background that we must examine the 
conflict between the hierarchy and the state in Poland, in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and other countries. It is impossible to say that the state is 
persecuting the faithful. The state guarantees to every citizen—irrespec¬ 
tive of religion—work, holidays with pay, a rising standard of living, 
old-age pensions and freedom of religion. 

Obstruction arose in the main through the Catholic hierarchy whose 
rank brought contact with the Vatican. 


My connection with the Polish Church had been continuous since 
1 reached Warsaw in May 1945, when I attended services in the three 
churches which alone remained serviceable in the city. In the big 
church of St. Cross, which had survived utter destruction only because 
it was useful as a German stronghold, I attended a mass parade of 
soldiers and remained for the subsequent civilian service. 

The spring sunshine fdtering through glassless windows played on 
some small children who had spent most of their early years under- 
ground and in terror of the Nazis. They now moved fearlessly among 
the worshippers in the clear space before the altar. In a crypt. aU that 
was left of the handsome baroque church of St. Alexander, I joined 
a densely packed congregation listening to eloquent preaching. A 
smaUer congregation, Lutheran and Calvinistic, listened in the Calvrn- 
Mc Church to a pastor of the Lutheran Church; a Bishop, of the same 

I wt’ | t ° geth “ wlth sons and grandson, had been killed, 

I was told, in a German concentration camp. 

ChrnclTTT ” the , TOtr y ofSt - Cr °“, the pastor in the Lutheran 
Chrnch, and others, spoke gratefully of the generosity of the govern- 

ment. They re-roof our church as first priority,” said the priest “The 

government giv« us all die aid in thei/powe^’ said the pTor. 

On May 31, the Festival of Corpus Christi, I spent the morning in 
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Cracow. The early morning streets were empty, save for gaily dressed 
Polish children wending their way to church, Corpus Christi being a 
universal holiday in Poland. I attended Mass in a fine city church, 
opposite the Hotel de France. The nave, ablaze with colour, lined with 
gorgeous banners, was filled with a packed congregation. 

I flew on the same afternoon from Cracow to Gdansk, where, in the 
wealthy suburb of Sopot, I attended Vespers in a large and again 
crowded church. Round the lovely widespreading Gothic building, 
between an avenue of newly cut young birch trees, wound a singing 
procession, led by young girls crowned with chaplets of spring flowers. 
The Mayor of Gdansk joined us in the procession, the Governor of 
Gdansk Province having attended an earlier Mass. 

The Rector of the large Gothic central city church of Santa Maria, 
in Cracow, of whom I wrote earlier, had, during our stay there, 
entertained us for tea. His relationship with the civic authorities was 
cordial. Nor was he alone in his sympathy with the new land and 
social reforms and other social changes. And though many of the 
country clergy were hostile to the new government, none had suffered 
hindrance in the matter of w orship. 

Religious liberty was primary from the first in post-war Poland. 
Religious liberty was also primary in the Atlantic Charter. Pre-war 
Poland had lacked it. Post-war Poland legislated for it. The Minister 
of Justice, M. Swiatkow’ski, a lawyer by profession, explained the 
position. Pre-war Roman Catholic monopoly of religious privileges 
in Poland was fundamentally undemocratic and morally indefensible. 
Equality of all religions was the goal of the new government of 
Poland from the outset. Church property was exempt from the 
general nationalisation of the land, and w r as to remain so until after 
the general election. 

Such was the relation of Church and State and the practice o 
religion in May 1945. 

The interview between President Bierut and the Polish writer, 
Ksawcry Pruszynski, on November 20, 1946, was another landmark. 

Differences had arisen between Church and State. Pre-war Poland 
possessed an old-fashioned and backward economic structure. Progres- 
sivc forces coming to power with the liberation had introduced ong 
overdue reforms; land reforms, marriage reforms, generally accepte 
by modern democratic states, but appearing radical in Poland. 

Developments such as these, enlisting as they do so much approva , 
especially among the lower clergy, can only be explained on the basis 
of widespread clerical support in a country as Catholic as Poland. An 
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indeed many priests had called loudly for reforms even before the 
revolution. 

With the hierarchy it was different and much hostility had reigned 
between the new government forces and the Church authorities. 

President Bierut urged that Catholic fears were groundless. Vast 
changes, due to the Polish democratic movement, made co-operation 
with the Church authorities no less possible in Poland today than in 
France a century and a half ago. 

The situation was indeed more hopeful in Poland. Many Catholic 
clergy had endured the rigour of the German persecution. Many had 
joined the resistance movement. Polish divisions raised in Russia had 
their own chaplains and their own colours, consecrated by priests. The 
Church had regained its freedom when the Polish Army marched in 
from the east. One of the first universities to be revived was the 
Roman Catholic University in Lublin. 

The Church authorities regarded these actions as temporary 
manoeuvres. 


“Not so,” said Bierut, “we arc treating our attempts at reaching 
understanding with the Church seriously and on a long-term policy. 
We have no interest in chasing nuns from hospitals or closing 
Catholic schools, as in France a century and a half ago. We are more 
interested in opening hospitals and schools as widely as possible. 
Nor have we any interest in closing churches, on die contrary, we 
are interested in opening Polish churches in the regained Western 
Territories. The government provides on a generous scale money 
for the reconstruction of destroyed churches.” 


The positive desire of the State for good relations with the Church 
should be apparent when we find the private Catholic School system 
untouched, the private Catholic secondary and higher education system 
leading up to the Catholic University and Divinity Faculties, fully 
recognised by the State, when religion in State schools, taught by 
Catechists is compulsory (save when parents conscientiously object), 
w en the clergy were left in full possession of their estates and agricul¬ 
tural lands, when religious orders evacuated from beyond the Bug 

tU d T? r f etded m new fences in the regained territories, when 
the Polish Army as m the war, has its chaplains and its consecrated 
colours, each day beginning with a hymn on parade, and when the radio 
began its programme with a hymn and frequently transmits sermons. 

Ihe aggrieved feelings of the government at the Vatican’s continued 
refusal were understandable. — 
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Friction between Church and State, Mr. Bierut explained, is of two 
kinds. First, the Germanophilia of the Vatican. During the greatest 
persecution Poland had ever suffered the Vatican spoke casually and 
but half-heartedly of Polish sufferings and Nazi atrocities, whilst after 
the liberation the same voice spoke in far stronger terms in defence of 
the “oppressed Germans”; a cause of much bitterness among the Poles. 
Secondly, church pulpits were being used as rostrums of the political 
struggle, and not always legal rostrums. 

The Polish bishops, however, opposed the revisionism of the 
German clergy. They recognised that there are limits to the authority 
of the Pope. They recognised national loyalties. They recognised 
socialist economic relations. They pledged themselves to work for 
world peace. 

They secured many privileges in return. Permission for Church 
teaching in the schools; preservation of the Lublin Catholic University, 
permitted continuance of Church societies and charities and permission 
to run a Church press. The Agreement endorsed the status of chaplains 
in the armed forces and in prisons and hospitals. 

Specifically the Agreement enacted: 

(1) The Episcopate is to call on all to respect the law and authority 
of the state. 

(2) It is to appeal for increased production and output. 

(3) The Polish Episcopate demands, as an act of historical justice, 
that the recovered territories belong to Poland for good. T cy 
request the Holy See to ratify this by translating the residential 

Episcopate into permanent dioceses. 

(4) The Episcopate will oppose revisionism. . 

(5) Though the Pope is authoritative in matters of Faith and Morals 
and Church jurisdiction, in other matters the Episcopate must 

be guided by the interests of the Polish State. 

(6) The Episcopate will make it clear to the clergy that they must 
not oppose such movements as the Co-operative Movement in 
the countryside, for it is based on the ethical premise of human 
nature striving for voluntary social solidarity for the goo o 


XI. CHERISHING A PEOPLE’S SPIRIT 

Poland possesses as fine a heritage in the realms of the spirit, in the 
history and traditions of her people, as in her rivers, plains and 

mountain ranges. , . . . nf 

The Poles are a proud people: proud of their history, p 
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their past struggles, proud of their liberty, proud of their industrial 
achievements. 

One of the most pathetic exhibits I saw in the Warsaw Art Gallery 
in April 1945 was a mere fragment, which was all that remained in that 
exhibition of Poland’s prehistoric and early culture after the Nazi 
effort to destroy the whole collection. 

So proud of their past are they, and so determined to build the 
splendid new structure of their society upon old and well-tried lines, 
that they founded in November 1948 Poland’s Literary Research 
Institute to bring to a focus the study of Polish History, Literature, 
Theory of Literature and Methodology of Research. 

The Institute is preparing a manual on Polish literature with a 
comprehensive bibliography of Polish publications. It aims at re¬ 
assessing Poland s literary and historical heritage from the point of 
view of present-day developments. Its findings are to be made avail¬ 
able in popular form to the whole people. Manuals on the history of 
Polish literature, and of the literature of other lands, are to penetrate 
the masses of the people through the higher and secondary schools. 
Interest m Polish novels of the post-eighteenth century period is to be 
stimulated. Libraries will be multiplied. Books, already a million 
more than pre-war, despite the Nazi destruction, will speedily increase; 
then contents will be changed. Novelettes and shoddy melodramas, 

Zdies f ° rmerly Packcd *** shclvcs > are b eing replaced by serious 


Shortage of books in the immediate post-war period allowed only 
one book to every sixty-five persons in rural areas. A recent decree 
extends this to one book to every two persons. Reading, once the 
pasnme for the privileged few, now opens its vistas to the millions. 

Newspaper circulation issued by the Polish Press Institute is large and 
growing, despite the absence of scandal, divorces, suicides or dfrasters 
of no social significance. A fashion paper and the Polish Fanner , as well 
er such publications, issue from the same press. Travelling 
hbranes supp y parcels of volumes to schools, factories and villages 

sdectdaT,!, “ ng u anCS ? tributC SOme twcnt y flumes per week, 

ho^ or fltr °a7 h? m catalo 8 ues > to dwellers in a block of 
hornes or flats. After all have read a book, lots are cast as to its final 


aif'dLtf n 7 0nal hetitage 31111 m “P adc y °f their own 
amsts. Hunkers and literary men is emphasised. 

IT' “ 7 °“ thc Polish Sttu 8S k f°t economic 

Cial freedom. A long and bitter struggle has provided many an 
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heroic chapter to Polish history. From the revolutionary storm which 
swept across Europe at the end of the eighteenth century, right down 
to t ic final and recent liberation, there have been many memorable 
years of struggle. The years 1794, 1820-1, the July Revolution of 1830, 
the uprising of nations in 1848, and again the year 1863, all record 
valorous deeds and outstanding names—Tadeusz Kosciuszko, Major 
Lukasinski, Konarski, Dombrowski and the priest Piotr Scicgenny, 
who pioneered Poland’s revolutionary peasant movement. 

The great revolt which swept through all Europe in 1848 found the 
Poles fighting on every front, ceaselessly urging that it was impossible 
to gain social and national liberation for the people of Europe without 
the liberation of Poland. 

A granite block behind the Lenin Mausoleum in the Red Square 
covers the body of Felix Dzcrzynski, one of the greatest Poles of history 
who united the cause of national and social liberation of the Polish 
proletariat with the victory of the social revolution. 

Two other names stand out as mountain peaks, Copernicus in the 
realm of science, and Chopin in the realm of art. 

But Poland has and perpetuates other traditions also; the tradition 
of gracious living, of love of natural beauty, love of literature, music, 
and culture in general. Poland’s lofty mountain range of Tatra, her 
forests, her sea shores and lake sides abound with private palaces and 
spacious hotels. Health resorts are scattered up and down the Carpa¬ 
thians, in lower Silesia, in central Poland and on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea. Once the pleasure haunts of the rich, wisely selected and 
tastefully exploited, they are now extended and made available for al. 

Every child in Poland —every child, not just the children of certain 
well-to-do parents—has the right by law to a month’s free holiday each 
year, in one of these beauty spots. 



II 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


I. THE NATION’S STORY 

Not far from Prague, the Czechoslovak capital, stands a stone marking 
the geographical centre of Europe; central between European seas, 
central between Hamburg in the north and Trieste in the south, central 
between Moscow in the east and London in the west. 

In Prague east meets west and north meets south. 

Czechoslovakia, with an area of 50,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 12J million and with Prague the capital town of 900,000 
persons, stands on the edge of sloping plains leading by easy stages to 
Hungary and the outer eastern world. Northwards and westwards 
it is shut in by high mountains, its natural frontiers. 

Accessible through Moravia to the Danubian plain, and accessible by 
the valley of the Elbe to the German plain, Czechoslovakia was bound 
to play a leading part in the cultural development of Europe. Very 
early it became the scene of important historical events, the avenue for 

the migration of people and a border land between the German and 
Slavonic worlds. 

Moravia, the central section of the country, is a mountainous plateau, 
sloping from north to south. Bohemia, the western section, is also 
mountainous, enclosing a central plain 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
gradually descending from south to north. 

A land of noble towns, noble mountains, lovely lakes fed by crystal 
dear torrents and clothed with magnificent forests of oak and pine, 
Czechoslovakia has no seas and no ports, and depends solely on rivers 
to supplement her rail transport services. 

The Elbe connects Prague with northern Germany, and now through 

e Odra she shares with Poland one of the largest ports in northern 
uropcan waters. The Danube, flowing eastwards and southwards, 
opens the gates to Eastern Europe and the Black Sea. 

Countless armed forces, throughout the centuries, have swept to and 
ro over this small Central European land of Czechoslovakia. Celts in 
the pre-Christian era; displaced by Germanic tribes in the last century 
.c. t leaving as their only legacy the name Bohemia. Marcus Aurelius 
ailed to conquer the Germanic tribes. Where he failed the Slavs 

o 
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succeeded and Slav blood flows strongly still through Czechoslovak 
veins. 

Czechs and Slovaks moving into their present territory in the fifth 
and sixth centuries a.d. established in the ninth century the widespread 
but shortlived Moravian Empire, subsequently conquered by the 
Magyars, now known as Hungarians. 

This Magyar intrusion split Czechs and Moravians asunder from 
Slovakia in a separation of 1,000 years, until the formation of the 
Czechoslovak state in 1918. 

Historical interest centres mainly on Bohemia in the west and 
Moravia in the central lands. 

Bohemia’s early ascendency over all rivals led in 890 to her formal 
recognition as the Czech state. 

Bohemia maintained its independence under Premyslid kings against 
the German king. 

“Good King Wenceslas’’, a Premyslid king, is accepted by the 
Czechoslovak people as national saint and defender of the people: a 
noble equestrian statue of him by Myslbek adorns the spacious 
Wenceslas Square in Prague. 

Wenceslas’s policy of reconciliation with the Germans, resented by 
his subjects, led in 929 to his assassination by his own brother, Boleslav, 
who succeeded him and annulled the pledges made to the Germans. 

This was of great importance, for whilst the prestige of Bohemia 
rose rapidly at the end of the thirteenth century, an invasion of another 
kind was beginning—an insidious German invasion, hardly noticeable 

at first—but none-the-less menacing. 

Merchants and priests were followed by mass immigration of 
German colonists who founded trade settlements and new towns. 

A pre-war map shows how far these intruders had spread along the 
frontiers until they girdled Bohemia north and south, a formidab e 
menace to Czech integrity. 

Hence the importance, even thus early, of the resistance o e 
Premyslid rulers to German dominance. Palacky, the Czech historian, 
sums up the relationship of Czechs and Germans as follows. T e 
entire connexion of the Czech lands with the German Rcic was 
regarded, and must be regarded, not as a bond between nation and 

nation, but as one between ruler and ruled. 

When the Premyslid dynasty ended, after a final burst of splendour, 

the Bohemian Estates elected a foreign king, John of Luxemburg. 
His son, Charles IV, had been elected “Holy Roman Emperor two 
years before his accession to the Bohemian throne. 
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Charles IV (contemporary of Edward the Black Prince) consoli¬ 
dated and left deep marks on the Bohemian state. He made extensive 
legal reforms, completed and magnificently rebuilt Prague—whose 
Charles IV bridge is unique in Europe—and founded the city’s 
cathedral. 

Most impressive of all, Charles founded the university called after his 
name, destined to become a powerful force throughout the Continent. 

One thing he did not do: he failed to ease the intolerable burden of 
poverty imposed by the feudal order upon the people. 

Other forces, however, were at work to do this. The marriage of 
Bohemian Anne to Richard II of England introduced Wyclif’s teach¬ 
ings and exerted a powerful influence over John Hus, Rector in 1402 
of Prague University. 

For his fearless preaching and forthright attacks on Church abuses 
Hus was condemned by the Council of Constance and burned at the 
stake in 1415. 


In attacking the Church, one of the main pillars of the feudal order, 
Hus voiced the aspirations of the poorer classes. Hus indeed led a triple 
revolt: for freedom of conscience, against feudalism, and against 
German dominance with its ever tightening grip on commerce, mining 
and possession of land pressing heavily on the poor. 

Shordy after Hus died, rifts weakened the Hussite Movement, with 
its main centres in Tabor and Prague. 

The Tabor army, knit together by a common spirit and armed with 
new weapons of war—armed wagons, forerunners of modem tanks 
—threw back five crusades of the united forces of Pope and Emperor. 

The struggle had, however, deeper roots dian freedom of conscience. 
It was a revolt of an economically hard-pressed people fired by the 

jnsion of return to primitive Christianity, when followers of Christ 
nad all tilings in common. 


A people’s republic was proclaimed. 

This struggle was a social movement, aimed against the feudal order, 
and perceived as such by Pope and Emperor, and resisted at all costs. 
Hence the five futile campaigns against Bohemia. 

J*' W “ ‘ dS0 1 SC “ “ l Uch ^ nobility and the rising merchant 

dass The radial Tabonte elements were largely composed of peasants. 

A nft took place; Tabontes on one side and Utraquists (so called 

n ,“ C ° f u P on Communion in two kinds) on the 

“L, r - T “ e Contes were defeated at Lipany in 1434. 

Esuti intTT A C TUrkKh f ° rCeS “ 1526 lightened the Bohemian 
Estates into the disastrous course of electing a Hapsburg ruler to the 
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throne of Bohemia, the thin edge of the wedge which was to oust the 
Czechs for centuries from authority in their own country. The 
Hapsburgs suppressed the liberties which the Protestant Czechs had 
won, quelling by force the armed revolts of their Protestant subjects. 

The fmal revolt came in 1618 when the Protestants hurled certain 
officials of the Hapsburg Emperor out of a Prague castle window. A 
dung-heap 60 feet below saved the three councillors, but the insult led 
to armed invasion by the imperial forces. 

The Protestant Estates, lacking popular backing through the social 
divisions, were easily defeated by Hapsburg troops, reinforced by 
contingents from Spain, Italy, Poland and Bavaria, together with all 
the “Roman Catholic League’’, at the Battle of the White Mountain, 
just outside Prague. 

This tragic battle, the first in the Thirty Years’ War, submerged the 
Czech nation for 300 years under Hapsburg domination. Before 1618 
the Czechs were 75 per cent Protestant and numbered some 
3 millions. By the end of the Thirty Years’ War they were pre¬ 
dominantly Catholic and numbered less than 1 million. 

Among the many thousands of Czechs driven into exile was 
Comenius, world famed for his theories and work on education, who 
was invited to set forth his ideas to the Long Parliament in Britain. 

The significance of this terrible disaster in the life of the Czechoslovak 
people can best be realised if we try to conceive the effects upon 
England’s development if prior to 1918 we had to look back to 
Shakespeare as the last English poet, and Elizabeth as the last Eng s 
monarch to die in a free England, to imagine the population of our 
country reduced by two-thirds and to picture English children at t le 
time of the French Revolution without any school books in their own 

tongue. • , 

For 150 years the Czech people remained stunned under this assail t. 

It was only among peasants and urban workers that Czech was spo en 

and happily there in a remarkably pure form. Protcstandsm was 

driven underground and the Bible was a forbidden book. 

A relentless thoroughness marked the repressive measures intro uce 

by the Hapsburgs. , • 1 

In 1627 Ferdinand II by Ordinance declared that the Bohemian throne 

had ceased to be elective and had become the hereditary rig it o 

H Both ^during and after the Thirty Years' War, Ferdinand replaced 
large numbers of Czech nobles by foreign adventurers, Italians, 

Spaniards, Germans and French. 
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Meanwhile, the Jesuits pressed on with the task of burning books and 
humiliating the Czech population. 

During the eighteenth century the Hapsburg rulers took additional 
steps towards unifying the various countries under their control, a 
process which was furthered under Maria Theresa. The administrative 
union of Austria and Bohemia was completed when that dominating 
lady set up a Bohemian Chancellery in Vienna for the administration 
of Bohemia. 

Intensification of religious persecution and a series of wars fought 

over their prostrate country added to the Czech sufferings. The 

climax came when Joseph II abolished the Czech language in the 
schools. 

The very intensity of the Hapsburg pressure, however, created a 
powerful reaction on the Czechs who were feeling at this time the 
effects of the French Encyclopaedists and the German Romantics, in 
particular of Herder who appealed to all peoples, particularly the Slavs, 
to cherish their ancient cultural inheritance. 

Scholars from the Czech middle class and peasantry became the 
pioneers of the Czech awakening, greatly handicapped when the 
country was for the third time plunged into wars organised by outside 
forces—the Napoleonic wars in which many of the most significant 
battles were fought on Bohemian and Moravian soil. 

Nevertheless the movement quickly gathered strength. During the 
thirties and forties Bohemia was seething with new ideas. 

Outstanding writers were coming to the fore imbued with an intense 
patriotism and Czech consciousness-Bozena Nemcova (the author 
of Babicka Granny which has been translated into several foreign 
languages) Macha, the lyric poet, Karel Havlicck Borovsky, writer 

SJkvTw.*’ Smct * n *> ** worl d-famous composer and Frantisek 
c n Y ’ . „ nan -... The movement came to a head in the “Year 

likc^hiof Js 8 ’ When MCttCm,Ch ' S reign in Aust ™ ccB^cd 

totfxr thc Frankfurt Confederation appealed to the Bohemians 
ThfcJch^rT ? ia ' at was largely Germanised. 

** vast majority ° f czedis w 

The Czech political lead ers in 1848, with Palacky as their spokesm 
deelared themselves in favour of federal existencewithintheWhn 

Co '' federat »on witir the Germans. 

direct p ovo^ a Th W 7 1 figh “ B t0 ° k P lace due to 

p evocation. Though easily suppressed, the rebellion increased 
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the Czech resistance against Austrian rule and for the first time brought 
the proletariat as a force, albeit entirely without leadership, on to the 
streets of Prague. 

Complete abolition of serfdom was the only achievement of the 
dramatic year 1848, only a partial boon, since the peasants were entirely 
at the mercy of the landlords and had to sell their labour for a mere 
pittance. 

Through the chequered years from 1848 to 1918 the Czech nation 
grew stronger and better able to protect itself against Austrian domina¬ 
tion. In 1862 the Czechs withdrew from the Austrian Parliament. 

In the succeeding period of capitalist expansion an influential part of 
the Czech bourgeoisie saw greater advantage in co-operating with their 
Austrian masters than in continuing the national struggle. Neverthe¬ 
less, thriving industrial progress assisted the national consciousness and 
fostered the growth of the Czech proletariat. 

By 1907 the Czech Social Democratic Party was the strongest of the 
political parties, and gave vigorous support to T. G. Masaryk, subse¬ 
quently the first President of the Czechoslovak Republic, who at this 
time was out of favour with the bourgeois parties. 

Two other concurrent achievements at this period are worth noting. 
The building by voluntary subscription of a National Theatre, where 
the Czech language could be used on the stage once more, was one. 

The Sokol Movement founded by Miroslav Tyrs, for promoting 
physical fitness, was the other. Its founders chose the emblem of the 
“Sokol” (the Czech word for falcon), which is the symbol of vigilance 
and courage. They foresaw the possibility of the Sokols being used in 

armed revolt against the Austrians. 

Tliis period saw also the flowering of the arts, Smetana and Dvorak 
writing great operas and symphonies. Ales creating magnificent 
canvasses on patriotic themes, Myslbck as master of sculpture, creating 
the equestrian figure of Wenceslas in Wenceslas Square. Writers such 
as Neruda, Vrchlicky, Zeycr, Sova producing remarkable works in the 
field of Czech literature. 

During World War I the idea of complete independence grew 
strongly. Czech soldiers, conscripted into the Austrian forces, dcsertc 
e,i masse on the Russian front. Others escaped by devious means and 
formed legions which became part of the Italian and French armies. 

Meanwhile the workers continued to develop the struggle. 

Not, however, until the Soviet Revolution of 1917 did the slogan or 

self-determination gain real force. 

The legend that the Czechoslovak Republic was created by 
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outstanding men, Masaryk and Bencs, is inaccurate. The decisive force 
was the Czechoslovak people themselves. 

At the same time, it is certain that the Czechoslovak people would 
not themselves have achieved independence if the Soviet Union had 
not already come into being. The indirect effect of the Soviet Union’s 
growth and strength was decisive. Masaryk’s and Benes’s efforts to get 
the support of the Western leaders for the establishment of a Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic were only successful when Western statesmen realised 
that the Eastern European nations could be more powerful as buffer 
states against the Soviet Union, if independent, than as bondsmen of an 
effete Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It is hard to leave the history of Bohemia without noticing its 
interesting connections with England. 

Mentioned by Alfred the Great, both Britain and Bohemia have a 

common Celtic origin, and were among the earliest scats of prehistoric 
culture. 

Henry II sent, as a gift, the crown with which Vladislav II was 
crowned in 1158. In the casde of Prague stands the statue of St. George, 

whose cross became the flag of England during Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s reign. 

England and France were the natural allies of Bohemia against die 
German rulers; Wenceslas II sent a mission to England in 1302 to gain 
help against the Hapsburgs. 

Despite all this, Bohemia was still remote to English writers. Hence 
the charming romantic description: 

Bohemia is closed almost all about with hills and woods, and has 
great plenty of pastures, and of grass that smells full sweet and of 
divers wild beasts among which is a beast that is called the boz in the 
land of Behmia, but he defends nought himself with his horns, but 
he has a large fold, as it were a bag under the chin; therein he gathers 

water and has it in his vign scalding hoot and proves it upon hunters 
and hounds that pursue him. ...” 


r A ^ of ^emia was UUed at Cr&y. Ben Jonson, in a poem, 
relates how Edward the Black Prince wears the royal victim's plumes 
as Jus crest. King Charles IV, founder of the Prague University, also 
wounded at Cr&y, concluded in 1348 the first pact between Bohemia 

Sl ofBohe^, “ gllnd mamcd CWWs daughter, 

Wyclif’s thought had influence on Hus. The Lollards leaned towards 
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Bohemia. Czech students came to England to collect Wyclif’s tracts. 
A travelling scholarship to Oxford was available to Czech youth at 
this time. 

Fynes Morrison, the Elizabethan traveller, describes the Bohemians 
thus: 

“I never found a greater humanity and courtesie in any people 
than in the Bohemians, both gentleman and plebeans, especially in 
gentle words and frequent putting off their hats to honour those 
they meet . . . they seem courteous, of humble and generous 
simplicity” . . . though “courageous and valiant.” 

A groom of Elizabeth, daughter of King James, wrote this amusing 
description: 

“Bohemia is one of the richest, civilist and strongest nations of 
Europe. The sign principally predominant over Bohemia is the lion. 
(They are) a lion-like people, of comely stature, strong and broad- 
breasted . . . they have loud and roaring voices, clear and sparkling 
eyes . .. they arc bold and valiant and a venturous people .. . neither 
arc they unlike the lion in their feeding which by their nature they 
do hastily and greedily, but the richer sort are curious feeders and 
in their sauces, pickles and preserves very costly and often too 
sumptuous.” 

II. THE WORKERS ORGANISE 

The Russian Revolution had a profound effect on Czechoslovakia. 
Revolution was in the air in 1919* Sweeping reforms were forced on 
many issues: unemployment insurance, the eight-hour day, participa¬ 
tion in coal-mine management, workers Control Counci s were 

established. c c m 

Clever reactionary strategy, however, turned the edge o re or • 
Speculation forced food prices up. Mass unemployment disheartened 
the workers. Czechoslovak troops were sent to destroy the Hungarian 
Soviets. Czechoslovak foreign policy was tied up with that of France. 
The anti-Soviet “Little Entente” was formed in 1920-1. Protest str c 
and demonstrations alone prevented Czechoslovakia from par " 
cipation in the Polish war on Russia in 1920. Czechoslov 'ia sail 

the status of a vassal state. . , , . , 1 r ^ n{7 

The powerful Social Democratic Party led this betrayal, a stro g 

move by the “Marxist Left” being countered by the formation 
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“Government by Officials”, the Cemy Government, with support of 
President Masaryk, and strongly opposed to Bolshevism. 

Terrorism followed, leading in 1920 to widespread revolt, and the 
strike of a million workers. Wave after wave of strikes rolled on. 

Despite severe repression in May 1921 a Congress of the “Marxist 
Left” formed itself into the Communist Party. 

Though Dr. Bencs, as Foreign Minister, concluded a trade agree¬ 
ment with the U.S.S.R. in 1922, unemployment increased. Taxation 
fell heavily on the workers. The Bencs Government was succeeded by 
the Agrarians, the Czech landowners, who passed a dictatorial “Law 
for the Defence of the Republic” and engineered mass arrests of the 
communists. 

Weakened through internal troubles the Communist Party was in 
an unfavourable position. But advance was on the way. In 1924 a 

powerful ‘Left Wing” Party arose headed by young leaders, Gottwald 
and Kopccky. 

In 1929, its opponents departing left a Communist Party, small 
numerically but strong in its unity, and during the world economic 
crisis able to resume the lead. Organising strikes and mass demonstra¬ 
tions, the party boldly demanded confiscation of large estates. 

Gottwald made a wide appeal for a People’s Front against the big 
landowners and capitalists in 1935. 

Benes, forced into diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. (1934-5), 

played a distinguished part in resistance to the growing German 
encroachments. 

The Communist Party under Gottwald’s direction planned an under¬ 
ground struggle when the middle-class parties accepted capitulation to 
Germany. And when the Hacha Government of 1938 suppressed die 
Party, Gottwald went to Moscow, while Zapotocky and other leaders 
organised illegal groups at home and ran illegal journals. 

The occupation and the terror followed. The middle-class emigrants 

in London preached passive tactics. The Communist Party in Czecho¬ 
slovakia organised active resistance, with National Committees to 
direct it. 


I spent a memorable night in Slovakia listening to national songs 
sung by one-time partisans in the very wine cellars, hidden away in 
a wood, where revolt was originally plotted and engineered. 

It was a bitter but gallant struggle. The Communist Party lost great 
numbers of members killed, but under party leadership the Slovak 
people had formed an army which revolted in 1944 and held out for 
two months against all Germany's might. 
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Meanwhile the Czechoslovak Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. 
organised an army corps in 1944 which was the first to set foot in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The morrow of the 1945 liberation saw a new government, with 
Gottwald Deputy Prime Minister, presenting a broad national front of 
Czechs and Slovaks. All members of that new government pledged 
themselves to the “Government Programme of Kosice”; all political 
parties pledged themselves to nationalise the heavy, key and large-scale 
industries, all banking and insurance, and to prevent profiteering by 
the few at the expense of the many. Czechoslovakia was to be purged 
of collaborators; German and Hungarian minorities were to be trans¬ 
ferred to their own country; the army, civil service and police were to 
be democratised. 

Czechoslovakia was to become a democratic republic, building 
socialism, with workers, artisans, farmers, small traders and intelli¬ 
gentsia managing their own affairs. It was against this background 
that Gottwald, as leader of the Communist Party, became Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

The new set-up created enemies. It was bound to do so. But it had 
become law. A fact extremely important to remember when con¬ 
sidering February 1948. 

Reactionary elements soon appeared. 

Contrary to law, discredited Ministers of the former Czechoslova 
war-time Quisling Government became prominent members of t e 
Czech National Socialist Party. 

Contrary to law and in defiance of the new presidential decrees was 
the press campaign for the maintenance of pre-war reactionary 

legislation. . 

Many elements of the national economy still remained in private 

hands. These strengthened the reactionary elements in the govern 1 ™^ 1 
but were insufficient to engineer successful revolt. They neede e P 
from international reaction. They got it through the o er o e 
Marshall Plan. In order to secure their “profits” and privileges t; e 
Czech reactionaries were willing to risk loss of economic indepen ence, 
to risk foreign financial dominance and international security. 

They blundered, under-estimating the popular will and strong , 

Czechoslovakia rejected Marshall Aid. 

Fearful of the approaching elections the reactionaries prepared tor an 

open provocation, sabotage and armed plot. With the cr °P Uf< ! 
1947 as leverage and declaring that Soviet aid was neg gi e » 
Urged resort to Western aid, with necessary concessions. Controlling 
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distribution of supplies, the reactionaries spread rumours of famine and 
impoverishment. 

Another miscalculation. 

The Soviet Union sent 200,000 tons of additional grain with no 
strings attached. 

The government, in the meantime, was not inactive. It reorganised 
distribution. Discovering that thousands of miles of badly needed 
textile cloth had been hoarded away, it insisted that every inch of cloth 
henceforth must be allocated. 

An armed plot discovered among members of the Slovak Demo¬ 
cratic Party was exposed and nipped in die bud. 

Two of the Czech parties, the National Socialist and People’s Parties, 
together with dieir newspapers and magazines, showed themselves 
fundamentally opposed to the spirit and word of the Kosice Programme 
which they had signed in 1945. Matters were coming to a head. 

A split in the Czech Social Democratic Party sent the right-wing 

group to engineer rank-and-file support against the people’s policy. 

Vice-Premier Fierlinger, chairman of the party, was deposed from his 
office. 

The elections loomed. Efforts were made to wreck the expected 
political developments before the elections took place. 

The right-wing coalition in the government opposed the motion of 

the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement, the largest and most 

powerful democratic institution in the country, with 2 million 
members. 


All the reactionaries united to oppose Nosek, Minister of the 

Interior, and his reformed police force. Arrests of army and security 

officers had revealed further plots, suggesting that the National Socialists 
were preparing for a coup d'tiat. 

Nosek’s security police, now a part of the working class itself, 
inspired with a new spirit and given new functions, were determined 
to protect rather than break up democratic workers’ meetings and to 
ught fascist sabotage and black-market operations. 

Seeking an occasion for attack, the reactionaries found it in Nosek’s 
promotion of certain police officers, which was well within his consti- 

n ^ re ^ use< ^ to attend to any other business until that 

question had been settled, 

tion!d r ^ mUniSt “““ Stood firm - s “PP°rting Nosek's constitu- 


«*f=tionaria then made then final and fateful cast. Miscalcu¬ 
lating then: strength, they decided to resign, believing the people 
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would never adhere to the progressive and constitutional Kosice 
Programme. 

The common people insisted on the programme, coming out in their 
millions to defend their democratic achievements. Determined not to 
follow the fate of Greece or France, they rose to defend their govern¬ 
ment and the policy they had chosen. 

Two hundred thousand people packed the Old Town Square of 
Prague at a few hours’ notice. 

They called on the President to accept the resignation of the re¬ 
actionary Ministers and to accept a new government, led by Klemcnt 
Gottwald. 

On Tuesday, February 22, workers all over Czechoslovakia, 
summoned by the conference of 8,000 works’ council and trade-union 
representatives to demand further nationalisation of industry and trade, 
downed tools and threatened a general strike if the people’s wishes 
were not respected. Street traffic everywhere came to a dramatic 
pause. Farmers, numbering 120,000, prepared for a great conference 
of the country population. Workers and intelligentsia closed ranks. 
National unity was never stronger. 

The resigning Ministers were isolated. A few hundreds of reaction¬ 
ary students of secondary schools and the University alone supported 
them. Against these stood the mass of the people. 

President Benes accepted the resignations. He also accepted Gott- 
wald’s new government, representative of all three political parties, in 
the persons of Ministers who had remained true to their pledges, 
among them the Roman Catholic priest, Father Plojhar. 

Parallel developments occurred in Slovakia. 

Action committees were set up all over the country to purge public 
life of all fascists and collaborators with Hitler, and for the time being 
managed the country and kept the industrial machine running smoothly. 

No political party was suppressed. 

Thus ended the crucial struggle with reaction in Czechoslovakia: a 
resounding victory for democracy and socialism. February 22nd, 1948. 
became a treasured date not only for the Czechoslovak people but for 
democratically minded people everywhere. 

Not one act in this bloodless revolution had been done in defiance 
of law. All had been in line with the consistent Czech desire always to 
march within the line of legal enactment and in the steady consistent 
development of her traditional way. Here, in this vast achievement o 
the common man was the completion of die great movement started 
long ago by men like John Hus, Comenius and hosts of other pioneers. 
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The Communist Party, which had exercised great influence through¬ 
out, grew in strength and numbers. The membership in 1948 was 
1,414,000, with 38 per cent of all votes in the 1948 election and with 
power to rally behind it the industrial workers and the peasants. 


III. THE PEOPLE PRODUCE 

The importance of Czechoslovak trade unions can best be gauged 
when we remember how in February 1948 the decisive action of men 
long disciplined and politically educated by their union life and activity 
defeated a plot endangering the whole future of the Czechoslovak 
people. The assembly of hundreds of thousands of workers compelled 
Benes to act constitutionally and accept the new government in place 
of the reactionary ministers. 

Czechoslovak trade unions, characteristically thorough and acting 
on well-thought-out principles, are typical of Czechoslovak life. No 
sudden flash thwarted by inertia. No sudden spurt, followed by slack 
relaxation. Rather a steady progress, planned, reasoned, dogged and 
determined. It is this which has made the Czechoslovak trade-union 
movement one of the most interesting and quite the most powerful in 
the world in relation to its country and problems. 

The road has been long and troubled. 

a hundred years behind England, Czechoslovak industry 
took decisive form from the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Industrial mechanisation, bringing inevitable social struggles, brought 

them also when Czechoslovakia was a despised part of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Machines replaced handwork, caused unemployment, were smashed 
m rage; workers were forced into factory life with long hours and 
small pay. Severe punishment was meted out for stopping work 
without permission; jail, deportation or even death for mass stoppage. 
As late as 1852 the penal code still persecuted workers for associating 
to gain better conditions. Workers’ organisations of the nineteenth 

S3 w r L me y benevolent 50Ciedes - In no scnsc were ^ 

Sixties ’ 7 0r ^. ers ’ clubs for instruction and education became 
pobtica 1 centres fanuhansing many with the ideas of socialism. Co- 

E ' SO ? eQ “' Productive and distributive, were formed in 

^ , M ° rl ™' Th °ugi> most failed through defective 
management, they too served to spread socialist ideas. 
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As political organisations they were stringently supervised and 
confined to local activities. Federation was forbidden. Members’ 
names must be submitted to the authorities. Not until 1893 was it 
possible to form a trade-union centre in Vienna and only in 1897 was 
it possible to form an independent Czech trade union at Prague-Karlin. 

Lack of co-ordination was for long the bane of the Czech trade 
unions. Split from the first around liberalistic and Marxist ideas, the 
Czech National Socialist Party was formed in 1897, out of which arose 
the “Czech Community of Workers”, an anti-Marxist nationalist 
workers’ movement. Then in 1902 “the Trade Union Centre of 
Christian workers for Moravia”, and in 1937, at a time when trade 
unionism grew rapidly in strength and numbers, the “National Council 
of Christian Trade Unions” with 124,000 members. 

During the first years of the Czechoslovak Republic, Marxist trade 
unionists were united in the “Trade Union Federation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia”. In January 1922 an extraordinary Congress decided to 
remain a member of the Amsterdam International, and not to join the 
Red International of Trade Unions in Moscow. The communist 
members founded in 1938 the new “Centre of Industrial Trade 


Unions”. 

The employers reacted. Utilising unemployment, when neighbour¬ 
ing states were no longer buying Czech goods, diey set up bogus 
“yellow” unions, which broke still further the working-class solidarity. 

At the beginning of 1938 the disintegration of the Czechoslovak 
trade unions reached its peak, with 709 different trade unions. 

Fragmentation was disastrous. Unification essential. It only came, 
however, as ordered by the Nazis. The most progressive officials were 
removed, together with all rights of wage negotiations. 

Democratic unionists passed to the underground movement. In 1939 
an illegal central council of trade unionists was directing t c ^ m cr 
ground movement with such skill that it was never discovcre . 

The Central Council of Trade Unions (URO) led on to e 
Revolutionary Trade Union Movement (ROH), ready in the tinai 
struggle to share in economic reconstruction, in land re orm an 
industrial reorganisation and in saving industrial wealth m e 


spasm of the German defeat. , , . 1Jrias 

May 5 found all members at their allocated posts. or 
protected the factories and disarmed the Nazis. Wor s commi 
took over factory control. National committees took over loca 

administration. It was a bloodless revolution. . 

Far-sighted trade unionists saw the imperative need tor ty. 
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together with organised decentralisation through the formation of 
federations. All employees in one factory must be organised in one 
federation. Women were to enter on equal terms with men. Youth 
too. Also members of the police and soldiers. Dues were to be 
uniform, varying only with wages received. Students were led into 
conscious solidarity with the workers and every support given to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The law of May 1946 legalised the associations of the working people 
to assure to each the right to work, to leisure and to culture. Unity of 
trade unions paved the road to socialism. 

By J 947 trade-union membership exceeded two millions, adding 

tens of thousands every month. Today the unions exercise great 

power and muster great numbers: their motto “the people work, the 

people decide , their task to safeguard and improve the living 

standards of working people, and to augment production by increased 
productivity. 

Works councils superseding former committees provide a smooth, 
two-way system of communication between individual workers and 
management, both being owners of the factory. 

Acting through various sub-committees the Works Council, dealing 

vtith questions of work and pay, operates with the management under 
the slogans: 


^ Each worker the administrator of his factory,” 

Each employee the administrator at his job.” 

Workers take constructive interest in problems of management, such 
as discipline, the spur of group criticism replacing the spur of the sack. 

nthusiasm through competition, guaranteed norms and no ceiling to 
earnings, are additional incentives to increased production. 

Much thought is devoted to hardships-to problems, for example, 
ol providing useful work for semi-invalids and pensioners, or cmploy- 

^re^k tp S of P hom andW ° rkerS With ° Ut exhaustin g train journeys or the 

Jr™ I d . e ^ CeS re 8 ulate entries into factory life, university life, 
professmna 1 life; or into this or that branch of factory activity. Special 

awards ol wages or amenities with special checks, such as a stifFer 
deSs. CXammation or a probationary year as meeting special 

urprnr CrU ^°^ r . e ^ ldati( J n industry is to ensure necessary labour for 

urgent production with a minimum of interference with choice of 
employment. Freedom of choice wherever possible is essential, 
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because man, spending a greater part of his life at work, operates more 
efficiently in the work and place of his own choice. 

Free choice is not always possible. Under capitalism men have at 
times been constrained to work at uncongenial tasks—grammar school 
boys as labourers, lawyers as cashiers—through fear of unemployment. 

It may be necessary even in cases of full employment to exert 
different pressures. Czechoslovak workers are as yet insufficiently 
mobile. Hence the need for controls. Hated under the Germans, 
accepted by the allies in days of peril, these methods are only last-resort 
measures; if used at all, to be accompanied by benefit. 

The negative approach merely restricts. Overcrowded trades, for 
example, being closed to fresh entrants. The workers’ right of choice 
is narrowed, not suspended. 

Similar is the partial restriction of priorities in the following order: 

(1) Key industries, including mines, foundries, stone works. 

(2) Essential production. 

(3) Important production. 

(4) All other factories. 

Indirect control to secure the priority needs, the use of economic and 
social, rather than direct and legal sanctions, is the first step. Impersonal 
pressure on the choice of employment is scarcely felt at all; people take 
increased wages and shorter hours for granted. 

“Far sighted law-givers”, says Professor Macek, ‘‘have for long 
sought to direct human motives, not to provide substitutes for them. 
They have tried to create such a state of society that by serving his 
own ends the individual prospers the interest of the community. 

Here arc the indirect inducements in line with such an aim: 

(1) Higher wages. 

(2) Better working conditions. 

(3) Constant nature of work. 

(4) Financial and social betterment. 

(5) Additional housing and other facilities. 

(6) Increased social standing. 

(7) Facilities for training. 

Preferential treatment is essential for unpopular branches of industry, 
and is applied in cases when mass avoidance of particular jobs presents 

a sure sign that something is wrong. . , 

Control of wages is powerful but has reactions. Advantages an 
disadvantages need careful calculation. Many incalculables enter and 
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arc hard to gauge: stability of employment, social status, possibility 
of social ascent, degree of unpleasantness, or the reverse. Thus wage 
fixing is no easy problem, and must ever take account of fresh 
factors. 

Czechoslovakia is typical of the struggle to overcome such difficul¬ 
ties, which, though common to all, are accentuated in this highly 
developed nation, newly passed over to a socialist regime. 

The gloom of the Western Press concerning Czechoslovak industry 
is completely discounted by the figures of the Five-Year Plan, and by 
the large-scale industrial constructions now nearing completion. 

Many are the successes of constructive labour in the new Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

For instance, the conquest of natural calamities, such as drought. 
Moravia has its dust bowl as well as America. But the Moravian dust 
bowl departs, being transformed by modem engineers into orchards 
and meadows. Water, directed by irrigation engineers, brings fertility 
to barren soil. 

Reservoirs store the rain. Forest trees break the wind. Tree- 
planting machines, working at the rate of six acres per day, have 
planted trees on 18,000 acres near Brno. More elsewhere. 

Rice is now grown on nearly 3,000 acres; apricots, peaches, melons, 

pepper, spices and nut trees, well watered, ripen under the hot 
Moravian sun. 

Bmo alone will soon possess some 250,000 acres of newly watered 

lands, where already co-operative vegetable gardens have had as many 

as three crops a year; 3,000 acres of artificially created lakes add fish to 

other production. Moravia changes its outer skin. 

And underneath that outer skin again lies Moravian oil. Formerly, 

experts considered local oil insufficient to warrant boring. They were 

wrong. Oil is now raised in increasing quantities at Hodonin and 
elsewhere. 

Slovak industrialisation surges ahead. Slovak backwardness is gone. 
The 1952 ratio of industrial employment to total population is already 
the same as in Czechoslovakia taken as a whole. 

The big steel combine “Huko”, near Kosice, the hydro-electric 
stations on the Vah, the dams on the Orava, and the Friendship Railway 

Line are but some among many achievements. Fifty new factories were 
put into operation in 1952. 

The new dam on the Orava River, in the western Tatra Mountains, 
or example, was completed on May i, 1953, storing the spring waters 
and ensuring pressure at all peak loads. 

9 
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Lignite coal, in almost inexhaustible abundance in central Slovakia, 
is converted into electricity for light, heat and power in Slovakia’s new 
industries, talcing its place as a power unit beside the hydro-electric 
station on the Vah at Kostolno, the first of eleven stations which will 
furnish industry with abundant power. 

The lignite power plant at Hodonin is significant not only for output 
but for supplying power to the growing industry of its near neighbour 
Hungary, complementary to similar schemes between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. 

What, however, impresses the people most of all, and most im¬ 
mediately, is the progressive reduction in prices side by side with 
rises in money incomes. 

A reduction on October i, 1953, was followed by another in 
December of the same year. And in 1954 came a third, based on 
the successes in industrial production and the growth in labour 
productivity. 

The new price reductions, which came into force on April 1, 1954. 
affected a vast range of consumer goods. Illustrative of the reduction 
of food prices are the following: 

Bread 
Rice 
Milk 

Sugar 
Coffee 

And of manufactured goods: 

Cotton sheets 52 per cent 

Dress materials 12 

Woollen materials 35 
Carpets 10 to 40 

There is not an article of men’s or women’s or children’s clothing that 
has not been reduced in price, and the same applies to household goods. 

These price reductions, made possible by all those who have done 
honest work in the past, give a fresh incentive for further achievements. 
To use the words of moulder FrantiSck Mracak at a meeting o 
foundrymen: “Our foundry has much higher planned targets than 
last year. We shall fulfil them. But our reply to the third senes ot 
price-cuts will be—to overfulfil them. 


8*i per cent 
25 

10 in summer 

8 in winter 

8-3 

16-9 
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IV. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social insurance occupies a more important and revolutionary place 
in Czechoslovak industry and history than in the economy of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, and that for special reasons. 

“What will happen to me, and still more important, to my wife and 
family when I am old, sick, incapable or unemployed?” That is the 
problem that haunts all minds, lowering vitality or fostering a greedy 
scramble to be rich, with manifold abuses. 

A broadly based insurance scheme offers a solution which men 
formerly met either by hoarding, with premium upon the acquisitive 
instinct, or by private insurance. 

Insurance, even private insurance, which began in the eighteenth 

century, ran counter to the liberal, individualistic conception of a 

period which had so recently escaped from co-operative communal 

control. The idea of solidarity underlay even private insurance in 

which individuals safeguard their interest by association, the thin edge 

of die wedge which, in many Eastern lands, is now driven right home 

by insurance schemes in which the individual rests his security entirely 

upon the labours of his fellow workers and assures their security by 
his current labours. 

That is simple to state. To realise die change was the work of 
centuries, opposed at every stage. Bitterly opposed by nineteenth and 
twentieth century capitalism, pardy through fear that full insurance 
would encourage waste and idleness. Partly because it would lead 
directly to drastic redistribution of income and remove the spur which 
makes the worker docile to exploitation. 

First proposed by the Spanish humanist Vives (1492-1540), anxious 
as he was that social care should replace charity, it made no headway 
tm private insurance reintroduced the idea of association in respon¬ 
sibility. Czechoslovakia was hospitable to such ideas. Public social 
msurance was a safety valve against socialist agitation. 

Workers began to associate in friendly societies to provide, by equal 

contribution, for those in need. 

Further steps were possible in Czechoslovakia where capitalists 
lacked fighting strength and the workers conceived more radical 

iH Czechoslovak capitaHsts, however, fought insurance schemes inch by 

benefite'oit profitTtoo heavily!^' ^ 

Capitalism, when obliged to yield, differentiated rates between 
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“white-collar” workers and artisans, preventing the two classes of 
workers from making common cause. 

Finding it difficult, if not impossible, to secure complete social 
insurance under capitalism, the progressive forces drew up, during 
reactionary periods, a national insurance scheme ready for launching 
in 1948, when capitalism had lost its controlling power. 

Far-sighted socialist leaders recognised—and this is a matter of prime 
importance—that social insurance could, in a better social order, 
become one of the most important factors in the just and equitable 
distribution of the national product. 

Capitalists aware of the same possibility fought tooth and nail 
against the insurance scheme formulated and presented to Parliament 
by the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement in January 1948. 

At the memorable Congress of Work’s Councils of February 22, 
1948, Antonin Zapotocky, then Chairman of the Trades Union Council, 
declared: 

“There is no more urgent task than to take a decisive step towards 
lifting the shadow from the life of those who have grown old in 
work, to provide at the very least for the most essential adjustment 
of benefit of incapacitated workers, of salaried employees, tradesmen 
and retired farmers. Therefore it is the unconditional demand of this 
National Congress that the National Insurance Bill be enacted at 
once.” 

The Bill was adopted by the Government on April 15. an d enacts: 

“That National Insurance shall provide for citizens in all cases of 
incapacity for work. 

“That everybody shall be entitled to the protection of health, 
medical treatment, provision in old age, or loss of livelihood, with 
special provision for women in child-birth and for children s and 
young people’s full mental and physical development. 

These provisions were universal, and a higher level of citizenship 
than ever previously attained that demanded a further law guaranteeing 
that none should suffer loss by absorption in the government scheme, 
that all should be treated alike. 

Since all work is necessary to the community, all workers are the 
community’s responsibility. Hence workers of every category have 
the right for provision of security since all contribute to the whole. , 
The rate of benefit is assessed in accordance with the insured person s 

standard of living. 
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A different principle separates new insurance from old. Under 
capitalism insurance money was spent to preserve the capitalist 
economic and social system from collapse: under socialism it is the 
socialised part of the reward for work. The individual has the right to 
a portion, according to his need, of the whole product, and in pro¬ 
portion to his need. 

The sick, the aged, the incapacitated must be supported, not by 
invested funds, but by current results of work. 

The capacity for work, at any present moment, of working 
members of the community, depends on their education and on the 
training they received from persons no longer capable of work and 
to whom maintenance must be granted by right. 

And since maintenance of the standard of living of persons now 
working and its preservation in the future depends on the education 
and training of youth, these too must be maintained as by right. 

Hence current insurance benefits must be financed from funds 
provided from current national income. 

Capitalism meets insurance liabilities from accumulated funds. 
Socialism meets them from current earnings. 

Beatrice and Sydney Webb put it clearly with regard to Russia: 

The Soviet worker realises as the wage earners of no other country 
do, that the future maintenance in any adversity of his wife and 
children, together with his own have become a direct charge upon 
the country s yearly production. Thus there is, in the U.S.S.R., no 
attempt to build a capital fund from which the future benefits will 
be met, the benefits each year are in the main provided from the 
collections of the year. Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
that the community does not grow older year by year, and therefore 
more liable to break down as each individual does.” 

Therefore actuarial complications disappear. The individual is not 

savmg up for his old age, nor is the government saving up for him: 

he is contributing to provide for those now unable to work through 
age, sickness or disability. 

The act expresses the solidarity of all workers who receive security 
not as chanty but from assets created by their own labour. 

ar om producing a nation of pensioners”, the growing volume of 
production demonstrates a general social re-education. Men realise 
. increased production means increased insurance both in kind and 
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Flexibility of insurance rates makes the most necessary occupa¬ 
tions the most attractive. 

The capitalist world has bitterly opposed all this, partly as removing 
reservoirs of unemployed workers and pardy as redistributing the 
national income. 

To all workers this scheme brings a scientifically founded security. 
Each contributes to the whole, and feels he can rely on the whole. 
“When sick or old,” he says, “all workers stand behind me and my 
family. I stand behind them in my strength and their need.” 

These securities remove a fundamental fear from all workers’ lives. 
Removal of fear releases energy. Hence the elan to improve the indus¬ 
trial machine. 


V. THE FAMILY DEFENDED 


I have reason to suspect that in no country in the West is the family 
regarded, or provided for, with greater solicitude for its health, well¬ 
being and development than in Czechoslovakia. The Bill concerning 
Family Rights occupies the first place in the series introducing the new 
code of law. 

Economic conditions affect the relations of man and wife. Modes 


of work for a living leave a mark not only on the individual but upon 
society. Marriage and family life carry different meanings to unem¬ 
ployed labourers or to wealthy industrialists. Millions of Czecho¬ 
slovak workers can change their mode of work. No queues at factory 
gates. The right to work, to a just wage, to an assured living for a man 
leaves its mark on the human relationship of man and wife, child an 


parent. , 

Improved conditions have been steady and leave their stamp on the 
children. The average hourly wage of workers has risen steadily and 
many amenities—cheap catering made available for all, cheap holidays, 

for example—increase the cash wage. 

The village workers share the new prosperity with town workers; 
innumerable new homesteads line the border regions of Bohemia 
Consumption of textiles and footwear rises. The general standar 
of living rises with profound effects in providing a real basis for mar¬ 
riage. Grants to married couples with family allowances and educa¬ 
tional allowances become possible and, together with creches, rest 
centres, or youth hostels, give fair promise for the future. 

Infantile mortality rate drops. Population increases Compared wit 
1937 the birth-rate had by 1953 risen by 38 per cent, the death-rate had 
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dropped to 13 per cent, the lowest in Czechoslovak history. Infant 
mortality, 11-74 per cent 1° J 937» fell by 1951 to 7-34 per cent, and 
during the first eight months of 1952 to 5-8 per cent. 

Maternity leave, paid for eighteen weeks for pregnant mothers, is the 
longest in the world. 



J/u. fcvrrxiiy tuxrr-k out h.oto much 

Chusr budget coUL box/ 'nocu. 


Adultery, vice, prostitution and alcoholism, symptoms of capitalist 

moral decay, rapidly decrease. Prostitution will soon be gone. No 

economic need tempts Czechoslovak women to sell their honour. 

Youth can marry at the biologically correct age. No waiting for the 
financially possible age. & 

Duties accompany rights. Where socialism does so much for the 
amily, marriage ceases to be a purely private affair. The family is no 

lndepcnde nt the community. Family and individual interests 
need harmonising with state interests. 

Jl St ?^Permanence and stability in marriage relationships. 
A H “ Yes ; Pnvac y and independence of married lifet Y«. 

that *be marriage decision must be based on 

tees wrn and natural inclination, independent of material cares; that it be 

a permanent union of one man and one woman; that equal rights of 
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man and wife be observed; that paternal authority be replaced by 
parental authority; that dissolution of marriage, always deplorable, 
should be permitted only after careful decision by a court. 

Marriage is a public, not a private matter and public authority must 
participate from the beginning. It must be contracted only before 
competent public authority. Valid marriage can in future be con¬ 
tracted in no other way. 

VI. TRAINING THE CITIZEN 

Czechoslovakia is one vast school. In one form or another education 
penetrates the whole of life. This is true of all Eastern Europe. Eastern 
European universities are over-crowded. So are ours. We call it a 
temporary phenomenon, the result of war. It will pass. We shall soon 
be back to “normalcy”. 

Not so the East, where neither the will nor the desire for “normalcy” 
exists. Far from it. Advance is welcomed and provisions are made to 
meet all physical requirements. 

Czechoslovakia is foremost in its educational zest. The Nazis saw 
education as a menace and deliberately sought in Czechoslovakia to 
kill it at its source and liquidate Czechoslovak culture. They robbed 
children of a schooling which had outshone many countries in pre¬ 
war days. 

For Czechoslovakia has a long and most distinguished educational 
past. The Charles University at Prague was the first and oldest in 
Central Europe, north of the Alps. At the Charles University I 
received in 1947 a highly valued honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology with ceremonial as solemn and dignified as in the archaic 

splendours of Oxford. 

Nor is it only in university life that one sees the thirst for learning. 
In trains and tram cars, people pore over serious books with bent 

heads. . . . 

This thirst too has historical roots. The early educationists always 

sought to educate the masses. Their work finds its fruition in the new 

Czechoslovak Education Act of 1948. 

Three hundred years ago Comenius, world-famed Bohemian 

religious leader, philosopher and educationist said: “A general educa¬ 
tion is everything human for all human beings. That is the keynote 
of Czechoslovak education today, only achieved, however, against 

bitter opposition. # c 

Few in modem Europe have done more for education than Prolesso 
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Nejedly, whom I first met at luncheon on the very day of the British 
elections in 1945. A small wiry man with large head, piercing eyes, 
strong determined mouth and markedly intellectual features. Educa¬ 
tion and scholarship have been his ruling passions throughout a 
strenuous life. Escaping to Russia when Germany invaded his country 
Nejedly worked as student and professor in Russia, was decorated with 
the Order of Lenin and on the liberation entrusted with the supervision 
of Czechoslovak Education. 

The Nejedly Act, aptly so called, represents the completion of an 
important, though by no means the only, part of his life work, for he is 
a man of many parts and author of many books, for half a century 
playing his part in all important events of his country, cultural and 
political. He writes music. He wrote the first authoritative work on 
Roman Music. His massive five volume work on T. G. Masaryk 
expounds the inner unity of all ideas influencing Czech life, stressing 
the point that the bearers of the best Czech traditions have always 
been the popular classes in country and town, from the Hussite era 
onwards. 

Born in the atmosphere of schools—his father was a teacher— 
Nejedly s main interest, however, has always been in teaching. When 
teachers were suffering persecution Nejedly edited their journal the 
Teachers’ News. 

The ruling principle of the new Act in whose formulation Nejedly 
took so prominent a part is a thorough-going uniform state educational 
system, compulsory for all boys and girls until sixteen years of age. 

In a noble preamble the new education is defined. 

The schools shall ensure the universal intellectual, emotional, 
moral and physical development of the pupils. They shall educate 
the youth in the spirit of progressive national traditions of the ideals 
of humanity: they shall aim towards independent thought, pur¬ 
posive action, creative work and harmonious co-operation, and shall 
evoke in youth the desire for self-education and progress. They shall 
cultivate the sense of social community, being the community of die 
family, the community of the nation, the community of the Slav 
peoples and the community of humanity.” 

Legally backed, the entire education of the nation is to be raised to 
the level of the second grade school. The significance of this uniform 
educational system, by means of which all children will undergo the 
same education, irrespective of origin, religious persuasion or the 
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social position of parents, is its aim to make all citizens equal, not only 
before the law, but in education and early training. 

The new Act removes divisions among Czechoslovak youth, and 
also the discrepancy between mental and manual work. 

Things out-of-date or useless are dropped. Not denying the value of 
classical education, the first endeavour is to bring the pupil into touch 
with contemporary learning, for educated Czechoslovaks must not be 
“foreigners to their own age”. 

The preamble ends with the word “socialism”. “Both in school and 
out of school Czech youth must realise that Socialism is the new form 
of democracy, a higher economic organisation, a more kindly form 
of human communal life, and a higher level of culture and morality.” 

The Act postulates three grades—five year first grade, second and 
third grade schools. It also provides for pre-school education. 

Lack of teachers—shortly to be remedied—prevents all infant children 
going to a nursery school such as that in the seminary garden below 
the Pctrin Hill in Prague, with sunny windows commanding wide 
views, established for children between six weeks and three years, 
whose mothers work nearby. But it is a model for all the future. 

Every amenity is provided. At this early age children are taught to 
share in community work. They save the first pippins: “Every pippin 
in the sack”, is the slogan and children plant trees to make good the lack 
of home-grown fruit. 

The same in the primary school. Forms of instruction supplementary 
to the usual subjects awaken responsibility and awareness of the world 
they live in. Brush work pictures in the drawing class, for example, are 
brought into direct touch with life: miners’ paintings on miners day. 

The “Pioneer” organisation takes a leading role in school life, to 
prepare children for citizenship and activity as they grow older: 
450,000 boys and girls took part in a recent Activity Competition in 
which school progress, voluntary out-of-school work in the brigade, 
both played their part. 

Manual work is obligatory on all in the last year at a secondary 
school. The late President Gottwald described the intention thus: 

“Up to now there has been a widely held superstition in our 
country that bodily work or manual work is something lower than 
brain work, that the worker, craftsman, or peasant is inferior to the 
office worker. This is an unworthy superstition. .. 

“Work is the source of everything that we need in life, of all 
beautiful tilings and human happiness. Intellectual work is just as 
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important as factory work or peasant craft, but the foundation of 

everything is manual labour. In the new schools you will therefore 

all learn through bodily labour.” 

Further education after the second grade is a duty if the pupil is 
. capable of it. Room is provided for all who can profit by and desire 
higher education. The decisive factor is not economic conditions or 
social position of the parents but the capability, industry and power of 
endurance of the pupil. This fills the professions with the ablest 
individuals. 

University life is drastically overhauled. A revolution, profound but 
not dramatic, has taken place in the Charles University and elsewhere. 

This has been grievously, if not wilfully, misunderstood. Alleging 
that the Charles University had suffered a purge in which academic 
freedom was trampled underfoot by outside communist dictatorship, 
our British universities refused official representation at the sixth- 
centenary celebrations in 1948- A total misconception. 

True, in the English seventeenth-century revolution Oxford was 
dominated from without and modern science forced on a reluctant 
corporation. Not so in the Prague of 1948. The Charles University 
purged itself. Joint staff-student committees took control of the Uni¬ 
versity. The changes emanated from the students and staff, not from 
any outside body. 

A small number of professors and teachers were removed, some 
placed on the retired list—earlier than normally and free to take other 
jobs not suppressed or beggared. The Rector of the University, for 
example, about whom much was written, merely resigned his rector¬ 
ship. He continued to teach as Professor of Economics. 

Not more than fifteen to twenty staff members resigned or were 
retired, in the Faculty of Theology none. 

The changes are threefold: 

(1) New appointments resulting from general reorganisation. More 

lectures in the language department given by members of the 

historical department, linking linguistic studies with historical 
background. 

(2) Growth in the seminar movement, based on discussions between 
tutor and class. 

(3) Third, and most important. Before February 1948 professors 
m consultation with readers and lecturers controlled all 

epartments: formulating curricula and apportioning duties, 
responsible to none but themselves. The students got what 
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was given to them. Departments are now run by Faculty 
Boards, which, in addition to the members of the staff, contain 
elected representatives of the students, who thus have a say as to 
what they are taught and by whom, part of the general principle 
of consumers’ control. 

If Marxism permeates, it is not because it is imposed from without, 
but because it springs from within and particularly from below. 

Finally, no abrupt psychological transition severs school from 
working life. School life is in touch from first to last with outside life, 
with factories and their workers. 

Education does not cease when apprenticeship begins. Publicly 
owned industry knows that productivity is furthered by education. 
Hence two days a week at a Basic Vocational School gives pupils 
special training in advanced features of their chosen trade and is the 
minimum permitted. General education, in addition, continues. 

The Antonin Zapotocky Vocational School in Prague is a beautiful 
modern building for 4,000 pupils, embracing seven divisions: Bakery, 
Hairdressing, Leather goods and Tailoring, Millinery and artificial 
flowers, Hotel Employees and Dressmaking, a replica as it were of a 
fine hotel or restaurant, where pupils learn and practice the real things, 
only the finest material being used. 

Other schools provide for more scholastically ambitious children, 
with good school records and readiness to help their country more 
efficiently—the Higher Technical School and the Classical Grammar 
School, the Agricultural College, the Social Science School, or the 
Business College. Entrance demands a record of good school work and 

a readiness to help their country. 

Workers’ children arc particularly encouraged to take higher edu¬ 
cation and to enter the universities, financial maintenance and assistance 
being given where needed. All education is free. 

Much of tliis runs parallel to the Butler Plan of 1944 . 1S 

difference, while the Czechs hasten to its fulfilment we draw back. 

VII. THE people’s SONG 

Czechoslovak music is an excellent gauge for Czechoslovak culture 

in general. , 

Charles Burney at an earlier date rightly described Prague as tne 

“Conservatoire of Europe”. Today it can boast of six permanent 
symphony orchestras, a scries of excellent string quartets and far famed 
choirs, backed by others all over the provinces. 
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Czechoslovakia has 300,000 folk musicians. Indeed much of her 
music stems from folk songs and folk music. 

Motoring late at night from Bratislava on the eve of a great national 
holiday we called at the centre of the Moravian wine industry. On a 
wooden stage surrounded by rows and tiers of benches folk-dancing 
proceeded far into the night. We visited the famous wine cellars. An 
eerie spot in the dark. Hidden up a lane and arranged in a wide circle 
were the one-storied wine rooms, lit by one small window. Two 
rooms within, one for the wine, the other for tasting and testing. Just 
a table and a bench for visitors. 


In these wine cellars began the Slovak resistance movement, and 
these farmers were the earliest organisers of resistance. 

We sat far into the night listening to an endless round of folk songs, 
songs of love, of wine and patriotism. Such folk songs are deeply 
entwined in Czechoslovak history; the more so as music was often the 
only artistic oudet of a much persecuted people. 

Battle songs of the powerful Hussite Movement of the fifteenth 
century, for example, were inspired by deep religious feeling. Simple 
songs by simple folk, they nevertheless possessed unusual melodic 
force. Beautifully illuminated hymnals were written in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century by the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, 
an offshoot of the Hussite Movement. 

John Hus, the precursor of the general European Protestant move¬ 
ment, no mean musician himself, planned folk singing as the main part 
of the service in his preaching chapels. He himself composed many 
songs, some of them sung in Catholic and Protestant churches today. 
“Singing, like prayer, raises the soul of man to God”, said Hus. 

John Hus sang as they burned him at the stake. A year later his 
friend Jerome of Prague did the same. 

During centuries of desperate social conditions before and after the 
Thirty Years War, national cultural aspiration was stifled. Only music 
was permitted to live; music was international. 


Native Czech musicians, unable to cultivate the higher ranges of art 
at ° me ’ to other lands. Almost all the musical inspiration 

w ch welled up from the soul of Bohemia sped by the shortest course 
to join the main stream of the world’s music. Groups of Czech 
musicians settled in Mannheim, Italy or Vienna. 

Students of the history of music discover many a Bohemian and 
Moravian source in the works of Haydn and Mozart. When Mica’s 
ymp onyinD was played at a B.B.C. concert in 1946 many asserted 
that this work was written in 1735, fifty years before Haydn and 
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Mozart. The gift of melody and spontaneous harmony was the 
biggest Czech contribution to the eighteenth century music of Europe. 

Mozart himself loved Prague: “My Praguers understand me.” 
Prague is well named “Mozart’s town”. The “Marriage of Figaro”, 
when performed in Prague, met with a frenzied success. 

A pretty story tells that once Mozart, sitting in his room at the New 
Inn in Prague, heard a wandering harpist play a tune from Figaro, with 
several variations. Mozart hastened and asked whose were the varia¬ 
tions. “My own”, said the harpist. Incredulous, Mozart invited the 
harpist to his room, played a short melodious air and looked sharply 
at his poor, shabbily dressed visitor. The old man thought for a while. 
Then he asked Mozart to repeat the air, and played it back with added 
variations of his own. Deeply moved, Mozart gave the man money, 
and more valued still, his recognition of the harpist’s work. The scrap 
of paper on which the air and the variations were marked, came from 
Mozart liimself. Josef Heusler, the harpist, carried the paper beneath 
his flowered waistcoat till the day of his death. 

For Prague, Mozart wrote “Don Giovanni”. His work was related 
to the Czech sense of melody and corresponded to all the aspirations 
of the old pre-classical masters. 

Prague and the Czechs produced their own masters too. 

Myslivccck was Prague bom and Prague trained before he went to 
Italy to improve his operatic knowledge. 

Jan Ladislav Dusik (1761-1812), better known as Jean Louis Dussek, 
born in Bohemia, was trained for the priesthood in Prague. Not 
accepted on account of his youth he studied music. Handsome, 
eloquent and brilliant he soon captivated rich patrons. Bach recognised 
his talents and directed his studies. He became the favourite musician 
of the Tsarina Catharine II. 

Quite outstanding in the galaxy of Czech musicians was Bedrich 
Smetana, born in north-eastern Bohemia in 1824, the first son after 
seven daughters, his father a brewer. Barrels of beer were rolled out to 
celebrate his birth. Born a musician, at the age of five he took part m a 
Haydn quartet. At six he made a public debut as a pianist. Faced in 
early manhood with poverty—his father suffered reverses—he refused 
the lucrative office of brewer, choosing the poorly paid profession o 
music, wishing to become “a Mozart in composition and a Liszt in 


Oppression drove Smetana abroad. He became conductor of the 

larmoniska Sallskapet at Gothenburg. . , 

He embodied the national genius of joyousness. Zdenek Nejedly, the 
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Czechoslovak musical scholar, understands this quality when he 
writes: 

“This happy gift which has been bestowed not only on the 
Czechs, but also upon Europeans in general, will be discovered more 
and more in proportion as it is noticed that it was not a strong feature 
in other musicians of the nineteenth century. Art can never live 
merely by pessimism, scepticism and sadness. This is why mankind 
has always considered its special benefactors to be the artists who 
have been able to infuse gladness into human souls and therefore joy 
in life for its own sake. In this respect the 19th century never saw 
a greater genius than Smetana.” 


His monumental work “My Country” (1874-79) is a synthesis of 
melodious richness, passionate intensity, and perfect structure. Written 
in the early stages of his personal tragedy—he went deaf in 1874—it 
reflects his marvellous optimism and living faith. 

This prophet of a new hope of life, a new belief in humanity, a new 
love of man and society has a peculiar message for the present phase of 
decadence, spiritual gloom and fatigue. Liszt wrote truly when he said 
in a letter to Smetana: ‘Even amidst your physical suffering, you keep 
the noble inner satisfaction of having created an important work of art 
in honour of the Czech land.” 


Space forbids other notable names, but Antonin Dvorak must be an 
exception. A country boy, brought up in simplicity and studying at 
the Prague Organ School in extreme poverty, he wrote two operas 
and Uiree symphonies and was yet unknown. The Moravian duets, 

^ l878> attracte< * Bra k ms and won Dvorak the success he 
needed. Life took a triumphant turn. He poured out music in the 
spirit of his nation: “Three Slavonic Dances”, “Violin Concerto”, 
Symphony in D Major” ... full of musicality and rhythm. Greeted 
with tumultuous applause by vast audiences in England and New 

York, he remained ever the simple man he was, truly Czech and 
representative of the Czech spirit. 


viii. thb Christian’s part 

Poland and Czechoslovakia being contiguous, the religious situation 
the one naturally resembles that in the other. Wild stories gained 

thaT ah? P ° f nd ' , Sunilar stori “ “ Czechoslovakia. Stories like 
drat about nuns forced to work in coal mines, suggestive of violent 

£5? ST ma “ ° frC%1QUS pe °P k “ d ** D °« ^ch 
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Emphatically not. 

In June 1950, for example, at the very moment when these wild 
stories were circulating in the English press, I attended as guest speaker 
a series of the largest religious gatherings I ever set eyes upon. The 
prelude being a conference of Communist leaders with priests and 
pastors of many churches and religious denominations, Russian, 
Rumanian, Armenian, Bulgarian, Polish, German and Austrian, in¬ 
cluding Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist and Unitarian from 
England. Eighty Roman Catholic priests joined us, out of 600 appli¬ 
cants, drawn together to discuss a just social order and world peace. 

Father Balogh, then Vice-Chairman of the Hungarian Republic, 
joined with Father Plojhar of Czechoslovakia in repudiating any sug¬ 
gestion of founding a new church: “In Faith and Morals we obey the 
Holy Father, but we shall not be political tools of the Vatican, itself a 
tool of capitalism.” 

Hungarian rank and file priests seek a solution of the relation between 
Church and State with guaranteed respect for state laws. 

Father Horak, a Slovak priest, bade the visitors look around. “See 
the signs of new life in Czechoslovakia. No check on religion. Many 
new things Christian in spirit.” Clergy of many communions studying 
Marxism and communism, which have removed so many injustices 
and opened so many roads to a happy future. “Those pioneers did not 
fight against religion, only to destroy the exploitation of man by man. 

Mass meetings following, attended by tens of thousands of devout 
Catholics and Protestants, attested to the truth of these words. The 
masses, Catholic and Protestant, have chosen their future and refuse to 

be diverted from it, or to deny their faith. 

At Velchrad, a remote country monastery, the annual pilgrimage 

took place immediately after the conference. From early dawn, 
vehicles of every description, coaches, buses, lorries or hay-carts drawn 
by tractors, converged on the monastery: fifty-six special trains were 

run by the government. 

Dense crowds—at least 50,000—filled the great 
baroque church. Mass was said at an open-air altar. 


square facing the 
The throng joined 


“ After Ma°ss S thc same crowd faced a rostrum on which were^ssemblei 
tier upon tier, Roman Catholic priests and Protestant pastors with 

distinguished ecclesiastical guests from many lands. 

A Roman Catholic priest. Father Plojhar, took th cham Mr. 

Zapotocky, the Prime Minister, spoke first, endmg luP« 
the phrase: “May God give you prosperity. Mr. Ficrling 
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Vice-Premier, spoke next. After him the Metropolitan of Moscow 
and a succession of visiting ecclesiastics. 

At the end of the service and meeting—lasting four hours in a 
blazing sun—the platform speakers, led by Zapotocky and Fierlinger, 
walked amidst applause, and totally unguarded, through the crowd. 
Nothing could have been more enthusiastic, homely and friendly. 

This was a religious pilgrimage. These were pious folk. Men and 
women who had come to worship in the old traditional way. Who 
could believe that this enthusiasm and cordiality of common religious 
people and the reception afforded by the ancient monastery and its 
authorities had been possible if the various scurrilous stories had been 
true? They were not true. 

“We owe allegiance to the Pope in matters of Faith and Morals, not 
in matters political” is the attitude of the great mass of Czechoslovak 
Cadiolics, who ex aninto support the new socialist order. 

On the following day I attended a Protestant pilgrimage in a field 
in remote woods near Tabor, where John Hus had preached five 
centuries earlier, after being proscribed and forced into hiding. The 
same crowded audience, the same enthusiasm, the same themes, 
prefaced by introductory worship, marked both assemblies. 

Here, in this new economic socialist order, we were witnessing the 
completion of the second half of the early Reformers’ aims: freedom 
from economic as well as from ecclesiastical domination, real demo¬ 
cracy and real religious freedom—primary and complementary 
demands. 


Czech Catholics and Protestants show their determination to steer 
their own economy on their own lines and in the true Czechoslovak 
tradition, in line with their constitution and ancient usage. 

The most startling meeting of all was on the Sunday morning at 
. evin, m the world’s finest auditorium where massive rock formations 
nse some 400 feet from the broad waters of the Danube. Two project¬ 
ing rocks stand out as sentinels on either flank. Between them stretches 
a semicircular sward, steep as a flight of stairs, carrying range upon 
range of seats, cut out of turf, right up to the summit; a natural arena 
capable of seating perhaps 80,000 or 100,000 persons, with another 
auditorium on the back of the rock holding many more and served 
by loud-speakers. An amazing spectacle. 

,Ji heSe T wds ' “ summer clothes, followed with tumultuous 

LmeTwF SP T ? f u Premier Za P otock y *nd Vice-Premier Fier- 

tSt ordeT^ ' m ° ra i ^ CC ° n0mic strcn S th of the new 
ociahst order based on servtce and not profit, and on the principles of 
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each for all and all for each, the state being in no sense hostile to 
religion but only to those who plotted against the new socialist order. 
Father Plojhar again took the chair. Ministers of religion from many 
lands spoke. 

Fierlinger’s speech at Devin summed up the relation of the Czech 
Constitution to the Czech Church. 



ItjzLcqjjDtiA ^ero-tcza cclchTdCcd by Cuj-eLoC 

Roman* Catholic, cunci five, Pro&dCcvnCprt&i& 


“We are not against religion, and we respect the religious beliefs 
of every citizen. 

“Every church in our country has full freedom; it can issue its own 
laws and decide on its own articles of dogma. But we cannot permit 
the Church to restrain its members from fulfilling their obligations as 
citizens, by dictating to them their political philosophies. 

“We cannot agree with the opinion that capitalism is a natural 
God-given order and that the obligation of Christians is to accept its 
dictates meekly, even when it creates poverty and unhappiness. 
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In brief, the state is not hostile to religion, but the state cannot allow 
with impunity opposition to the will of the people. 

The relevant clauses in the Constitution of 1948 run as follows: 


Section lj: 

( 1 ) Freedom of conscience is guaranteed. 

(2) No one shall suffer prejudice by virtue of his views, philo¬ 
sophy, faith or convictions; neither may any such views, philosophy, 
faith or conviction be a ground for anyone to refuse to fulfil the 
civil duties laid upon him by law. 

Section 16: 

(1) Everyone shall be at liberty to carry out the acts connected 
with any religious denomination or absence thereof. The exercise 
of this right shall not, however, be inconsistent with public order 
and morality. This right shall not be misused for non-religious ends. 

(2) No pressure, direct or indirect, shall be put upon anyone to 
take part in such acts. 


The reception of the new Constitution was mixed. The government, 
though reasonable, conciliatory and willing for ample discussion’ 
was determined that, though there was to be no interference with 
religious freedom, there was also on the Church’s side to be no 
interference with the state’s new socialism. 

Crucial questions soon arose; religion and the schools, payment of 

bishops and priests, appointment of bishops and questions of marriage. 

Catholic believers m the main supported the government. Indeed, 

without their support the republic could not have come into being at 

all. It was the bishops, those nearest the Vatican, who opposed, and 
refused agreement. rr 

The bishops banked on the collapse of the democratic regime. The 
state stood firm, popular support behind it. 

,T! 1C P r “ ld “t referred to the efforts to disrupt a temporary stability 
by the mrxacle of Cihost, where it was alleged that the village church 
crucifix had moved durrng the sermon and faced towards the West 

been n o WS BU ‘ “ W “ soon known ^ incident had 

t"^Sgr * ™ TS. wa P , 

CaAolic d Acrionrr" n **** brok «> down, the 

” c ^ C . tl ° n Committee, elected by a conference of 400 clergy and 

tweTn A A a'r ° n Juac 10 - for greement bt 

tween Church and State. And when Archbishop Beranf a man wi* 
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a good record, who at first raised no opposition to the government, in 
1948 attempted to victimise progressive clergy, he was checked by the 
government, which made political penalisation of the clergy illegal. 

The government now paid the clergy directly and not through a 
lump sum distributed by the bishops, which had given them the 
means heretofore to victimise financially any priest they disliked. 

The Catholic Action Committee is supported today by 75 per cent 
of the people and clergy. The only way out of this impasse was 
through a Church-State agreement of the type in which Poland had 
led the way—an agreement in which the Episcopate is pledged to 


“make clear to the clergy that it should not oppose the expansion 
of the co-operative movement in the countryside, for every 
co-operative movement in its essence is based on the ethical premise 
of human nature striving for voluntary social solidarity, aiming at 
the good of all”. 


As in Poland so in Czechoslovakia, the Vatican was not satisfied 
with the agreement, the people were. The pressure of the Catholic 
people, however, forced an agreement which is wholly of benefit to 

the Church. 

The Protestant churches, powerful though in the minority, came 
more quickly to agreement with the state, accepting the new constitu¬ 
tion, not easily but honestly; a peculiarly unifying force being Professor 

Hromadka. . 

Pointing out that the changes which have taken place in die consOtu- 

tion were not only historically necessary but morally justified, 

Hromadka deplored the efforts of reactionaries urging Christians to 

slow up the plan because help would soon be coming to smash die 

socialist regime. 

Hromadka concluded: 


“The fact that the section of the nation represented by the Com¬ 
munist Party is today consciously participating in the management 
of the State is a great revolutionary asset Without die chsciph 
and powerful Communist Party we could not ward off die dang 

of social and political reaction. 

Hromadka asserts in support that living standards are rising, that the 
J* 1 ^ 7 capitalists must go. And adds that where Marx deals with 
the same subjects as Christians, that is, social and economic questions, 
there is but tittle difference between them. 
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The following words of Kopecky at the Eighth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia hold good today: 

“While consistently identifying ourselves with dialectical mater¬ 
ialism, we have no objection if justice is championed in a religious 
spirit, if social progress is interpreted as an approximation of a 
Christian love to one’s neighbour, nor have we any objection if 
socialism and communism are conceived of as realisation of Christian 
equality and of a Christian community of people.” 



Ill 


HUNGARY 


I. THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Geographically Hungary is situated in South-east Europe, midway 
between pole and equator, about 600 miles from the Adantic and 
about 300 miles from the Adriatic. 

Standing in the centre of the large Danubian Basin system Hungary 
consists of a series of level plains, surrounded by mountain ranges, 
which, however, are not hers but are the territory of neighbouring 
states. The overwhelming proportion of Hungary’s 3 5,900 square miles 
of territory—similar in size to Portugal—consists of agricultural land— 
arable, pasture and meadow, with 2-2 per cent of vineyard and 1*3 per 
cent of orchard. 


Geographically the country falls naturally into four parts: Trans- 
danubia, the great plainland, the northern area, and the litde plain. 

The great plainland lacks rain. The hot dry summer yields good 
wheat crops rather than plants which need hoeing. The plainland 
between the Danube and the Tisza is prosperous and glows with 
orchards and vineyards. 

The northern area is varied, some parts mountainous and wooded 
with poor soil; other parts, bordering on the great plains, are hilly and 
contain Hungary’s most fertile territory of intensive agriculture and 
high-quality produce. 

Plains predominate, with a central chain of lowish mountains running 
diagonally across the northern area, from the northern shores of Lake 
Balaton in the middle-west towards the north-eastern frontiers. 

The Danube links Hungary, northwards with Germany, and 
eastwards with the Black Sea. The Tisza, crossing the great plain north 


to south, enters the Danube in Yugoslavia. 

Hungary enjoys freedom today. In the nineteenth century she was 

the last citadel of a feudal aristocracy and an impoverished peasantry. 
Her freedom now takes a wide sweep. Factories and lands belong to 
the workers whose planned economy distributes a rapidly increasing 

production with a fairness never known before. , 

Hungary, as represented by Budapest, its capital city, boasts a 

venerable history. Its geographic position defined its importance e 
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from prehistoric days. Neolithic Age, Stone Age, Bronze Age, all left 
their traces, side by side with the iron culture of the Illyrians, whose 
strong fortress on Mount Gellert dominated the central Danubian 
region. Various Celtic tribes followed the Illyrians, with fortified 
castles and noble pottery. Then came the Romans, whose advent in 
the opening days of our era saw city life begin in earnest, blossoming 
and fading with the fortunes of empire. Works of art and industrial 
products from the Balkans, Greece and Syria came along the Danube 
and with them a many-sided and colourful religious life. Eastern 
syncretistic religions—Mythras, Baal, Serapis—at first, leading on in 
the fourth century to Christianity. The Roman colony of Aquincum 
was a cultured city with more than usual amenities and facilities. For 
example, in a.d. 228 the city prefect presented the city fire brigade 
with a water organ which has survived all vicissitudes and still can 
operate. The colony was founded on a site north of a previous settle¬ 
ment and later became Buda. When the Magyars came in the ninth 
century they found Slav settlements at both Buda and Pest. 

The horse-riding nomads from the east, called Hungarians, 
conquered the land in a.d. 896 and setded down to city life. As 
pagans they vigorously resisted the Christian mission, murdering the 

Chrisnan Bishop Gellert, whose name is perpetuated in die famous 
mount. 

Though Esztcrgom became the ecclesiastical and civic centre of the 

country, Budapest also grew apace, with a mixed population of 
Germans, Italians, Saracens and Jews. 

di^TVr “ 0ne ^ministration, is a two-part city, 

divided by the broad Danube, Pest on level lands to the east, Buda on 

p.cturesquc mountain spurs to the west; Buda supreme in ancient 
tunes as a commercial centre. 

the ycan ' rei 8” of Sigismund, crowned German and 
Roman Emperor in11410, Hungary and Budapest reached new heights 

of prospenty. Noble buildings arose, arnsts, musicians, goldsmfths 
stonemasons and rup’-weavpr* a . ^ 9 

eiehtv-siv , 8 Y multiplied. At one concert alone 

eighty six trumpeters were employed. Under Sigismund—who at 

Se'diTT CntCrtaU,Cd tiurtem sovereigns—Budapest took its rank 

and mdus t n7ctr m “ ^ 1 P ° WCrful “,al 

intoReS. later , d T Unde ; ^8 Mathias, Budapest blossomed out 
"S*moo spiendour, allied by the art of FilipiAo Lippi Francesco 

ctacurc, set the tone of a modem humanitarian life. 
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Under the gloomy menace of the Turkish advance, Budapest’s 
civilised life wilted. The end came when the Hungarian Army was 
totally annihilated at Mohacs in 1526. In 1547 Sultan Suleiman 
occupied this great bastion of Europe and Christianity. For the next 
145 years the Turks ruled and Buda assumed its oriental mande—a 
city of mosques and minarets with a mixed population of Turks, Jews 
and Southern Slavonians. 

Never, however, did the Turkish and Hungarian mingle. Not all 
Turkish culture—fine gardens, fine baths—or Turkish violence, could 
force the proud Hungarians to bow to the Turkish yoke, though in the 
struggle the Turkish occupation ruined the culture and commerce of 
the twin cities. Markets were empty, tradesmen could offer nothing 
except painted ladles, the Christian schoolmasters in Buda had no more 
than five pupils. Dead dogs covered the streets, ruined churches were 
used as stables; fire, flood and pestilence were the major foes. 

A fierce and long-drawn struggle took place for the possession of 
Hungary between the years 1541 and 1686, when a confederation of 
united Christian forces, Pope, German Emperor and King of the 
Poles, under the leadership of Charles of Lotliaringia, struck thun¬ 
derous blows. The confederation was victorious, but Budapest was 
ruined. A century passed before recovery was complete. 

Buda and Pest, arising from the ashes, became Royal Free Towns 
in 1703. No longer dominated by landlords, they enjoyed a new 
autonomy, free to collect taxes for their own benefit. 

By 1799, with a population of 29,000, Pest became Hungary’s lead¬ 
ing town. Both towns being rebuilt in the new baroque manner 
preserved many charming eighteenth-century features till their beauty 

succumbed to the siege and liberation of World War II. 

Pest, less fettered by military autocracy than Buda, advanced the 
more rapidly, especially under die wise planning of John Hild, Pest s 
Wren or Nash, who designed noble parks and boulevards on the 
Danube, making it by degrees the noble city it still remains. 

Vienna, the Emperor’s town, viewed with jealousy die efforts ot 
dashing young Hungarians to emphasise die Hungarian character o 
their capital. The legendary exploits of Count Maurice Sandor w 10 
drove a coach and four down the steep steps of the town to the 
Danube lane and jumped his horse over loaded carts, won international 


Budapest, helped and guided by Count Szechenyi, grew to the status 
of a real European metropolis. Count Szechenyi served the city practi¬ 
cally and spiritually: he cleansed the streets, linked the twin towns 
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1849 by a solid bridge—built by two Englishmen, Adam and William 
Clark—introduced steam railroad traction into Hungary and founded 
the Academy of Sciences. 

Despite Hungary’s failure to secure independence from Austria, the 
development of Budapest, now definitely united by law in 1872, 
proceeded yet more rapidly. Social and artistic life flourished; Francis 
Liszt made Budapest his home. Gay and serious alike, the city grew in 
stature and favour, its Hungarian character symbolised in a Royal 
Palace whose foundation-stone was laid in 1896. 

Many nationalities had stamped their genius on Budapest. Sigis- 
mund’s palace was built by a Frenchman, Mathias’s by Italians, Maria 
Theresa’s by German-speaking people. The new palace of 1896, how¬ 
ever, was designed by Hungarians, built by Hungarians and furnished 
by Hungarian craftsmanship. Beneath all this fair facade poverty and 
misery were rampant. 

Turning now to the country of Hungary as a whole, World War II 
saw the end of feudal dominance and the birth of a new era of liberation. 

During the centuries which had followed the defeat of the Hungarians 
at Mohacs, the major part of Hungary, the land of the plains, was 
joined to the Hapsburg Empire, where it remained until World War I. 
It remained, however, a centre of social and religious struggles which 
merged in course of time into the social struggles of the peoples which 
came to a head in 1848 in the war for national independence, at a 
moment when all Europe seethed with revolt. For the first time in 
Hungarian history the fight for national independence was united with 
the struggle for liberation from the domestic yoke. 

Being a small country, Hungary’s wars for liberation were never 
isolated actions, but always waged in harmony with other diplomatic 
and social developments in Europe. Her allies were those nations 
menaced by the Hapsburg Empire—during the religious wars, the 
northern Protestant states, and later France, the sworn enemy of the 
Holy German Roman Empire. 

Kossuth the outstanding Hungarian leader, suffering defeat in 
Hungary s bid for independence in 1848-9, sought during his exile 
alliance with Cavour and Garibaldi, the Italian patriots, and with 
Mapolcon III of France, and a number of Hungarian patriots fought 
with Ganbaldi in his campaigns for the liberation of Italy. 

But sought in vain. The revolutionary flame in Europe died down, 
and England, holding the balance of power, regarding the existence of 

aTa* n E T pean f cessit y« g avc no aid. Hungary was isolated 
and tied still tighter to the Hapsburg dynasty. 
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The compromise of 1867, setting up the “dualist system” of 
Austria-Hungary, was inevitable. The fires of revolt were smothered, 
but not extinguished. 

The fifty years of outward peace which followed led the world to 
regard the Magyar peoples as sincere allies of Germany, which accounted 
largely for the terms of the Treaty of Trianon, concluded on June 4, 
1920, after World War I and the suppression of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, by which Hungary lost 65 per cent of her then existing 
population, of which only a part was Hungarian, these 3 million 
being ceded as minorities to the new Czechoslovakia and to Rumania. 

After Trianon, Hungary was left with the historical Magyar lands 
which were, however, completely given over to feudalism, which was 
completely incapable of utilising them for the benefit of the people. 
The result was mass poverty. 

Hungarian feudalism alone profited. Hungary became a land of 
great estates and destitute peasants. The census of 1910 had revealed 
that 36 per cent of the population were landless agrarians. The land¬ 
lords struggled ceaselessly to maintain their supremacy and when driven 
to reorganise the holding of their estates, although unable to resist, 
they knew how to turn the situation to their advantage and allotted to 
the landless peasants unproductive and remote land, for the transfer of 
which they received ample compensation. 

To canalise the inevitable discontent the feudal classes pointed to the 
Treaty of Trianon as the scapegoat on which to place all the troubles 
of economic injustice, houses more fit for pigs than human beings, 

tuberculosis and infantile mortality. 

Hence the movement for revision of the frontier which made 
Hungary a menace to her neighbours and a threat to European peace. 
Cardinal Mindszenty, in our conversation at Esztergom, switched 
perpetually from social problems to the “disruption of Hungary s 


territory. . . 

At the conclusion of World War I the Hungarian people rose 

in revolt. Their Soviet Republic was bloodily suppressed by the 

thoroughly reactionary Admiral Horthy and his foreign associates. A 

long period of reaction followed, with only one good result;it steeled 

the large and politically mature groups to fme heroic temper and drove 

industrial workers, together with a certain number of intellectuals, to 


join forces with the peasants. , ,, t 4. 

From rime to time the latent discontent boiled over and although the 

peoples' movement failed to prevent Admiral Horthy from d™ggmg 
the country into war side by side with the Nazis, it harassed the Nazis 
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all along the line. The best minds in Hungary never bowed to either 
Hapsburg or Hider. Poets and writers clung to progressive European 
ideas of democracy. Between 1939 and 1944, 90 per cent of all foreign 
books translated into Hungarian came from the classics of the demo¬ 
cratic world. Official Hungary might be on the side of reaction, the 
Social Democratic Party might weaken and escape the fate which 
braver fighters met, but as time passed, political and then military 
resistance ranged itself beside the resistance of the patriotic writers. 
Illegal pamphlets appeared. Illegal newspapers were smuggled to the 
people. The Communist Party distributed a manifesto, “Lift High the 
Banners of Resistance”, on the very day of the German occupation, 
pointing out that the Red Army had smashed German opposition and 
would at length break across the Carpathian mountains. 

Militarily little could be done. Geographically and physically 
Hungary was unfitted for underground army operations. Vast plains 
with few forests or marshes‘presented no hide-outs for partisans. The 
peasants had no arms, and no means of procuring them. 

Economic resistance proved no more easy than military resistance. 
Hungary s pre-war policy having prevented her from collaborating 
economically with die neighbouring Danubian states, her economy 
had been thrown into the arms of Germany and Austria: her export 
trade had passed entirely under German control. Resistance did, 
however, take place. Transport was disrupted. Sea-going Danubian 
ships were lent to England or France, or put out of commission. Oil 

tankers were sold up. Industrial firms evaded German orders and 
industry ran slowly. 


In short, the best elements in the country, industrial, commercial 
and literary, artistic and political—Hungary still retained a Left-wing 
Parliamentary Party—put up a more or less continuous and successful 
resistance and the left-wing element was ready to take over the 
government the day the German resistance broke down. 

There was stem resistance from the beginning to the desecration of 
the country by Hitler and to the war against the Soviet Union. In 
March 1943'the Berlin wireless was talking of the trials of 667 men 
and women communists” in Budapest and elsewhere. With increasing 
unrest m the country and the increasing advance of the Red Army, 
Hungary s rulers began to fear another 1918. In March 1944 there 
came complete German occupation. Then, in May 1944, began the 
organisation of the umted anti-fascist forces—Smallholders’ Party, 

P “ ant Part y: • ■ c °<nraunist Party, publishing a manifesto 
gmg the Hungarian Army to revolt and turn the Germans out. In 
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October the Russians reached Debrecen in the east of the country, the 
Horthy Government fell and a completely fascist government was 
installed under Szalasi. At the same time, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Miklos, and the Chief of Staff, went over to the Russians, a National 
Independence Front came into the open, and by December was 
installed in Debrecen as government with Miklos as Premier. Within 
weeks the government was in Budapest. 


II. BASES OF ABUNDANT LIVING 


Hungary entered her new industrialisation at scratch and began it 
with a rush. There was need both for industrialisation and for speed. 
For the end of the war had left her a devastated country with a ruined 
economy. This vivacious, virile people, freed from feudalism and 
fascism, set to work, as we have seen, at once. They rebuilt their 
bridges, relaid their railways, launched a Three-Year Plan to replace 
the havoc of war and to raise the standard of living 3 to 4 per cent 
above the pre-war level by augmenting the national revenue by 
14 per cent as compared with pre-war. During the three years there 
was to be a planned investment of 600,586 million forints (over ^146 
million according to Chatham House). In fact, they achieved this in 
two years and five months. They plunged forthwith into an ambitious 
Five-Year Plan which will give Hungary an industrial-agricultural 

economy with a prosperity never known before. 

The Three-Year Plan aimed at raising the standard of living to the 
1938 level, which was 100 per cent higher than the 1947 levd. It was 

a plan for reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

When the Three-Year Plan began, the mining industry had already 
been nationalised and 38 per cent of the total economy of the country 
was under state direction. Then came major nationalisation and in a 
few months 80 per cent of all the industrial workers and 90 per cent 
of the mechanical horse-power of industry belonged to the socialist 
sector. Trade followed suit and it ceased to be possible for any group 
of individuals to manoeuvre the economic life of the country to their 


Pe MarshaU AiThad been rejected: Hungary had remained free from 
Western dependence. A 93 P« cent majority ratified what had been 

done at the spring elections of 1949 - , 

New factories came into being: yards for ships, rolling stock, 

nitrogen factories, spinning mills, power plants new generating 

stations, new roads. The Three-Year Plan laid the foundations for 
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socialism. The common people in town and country began to 
understand and welcome the change. 

Such was the situation from which the Five-Year Plan began. 
Hungarian economy no longer started her next race at scratch. It 
started well along the road to socialism. The bold outlines of the plan 
reflect the confidence of those who framed it. By the end of the 
Five-Year Plan, Hungary’s agricultural economy is to be transformed 
to an economy with its main base in industry, supported by a developed 
and industrialised agriculture. 

The objectives of the new plan are sixfold: 

(1) To intensify industrialisation and develop heavy industry as the 
basis for increase of consumer goods. 

(2) To modernise agriculture and meet the needs of the growing 
population; to supply industry with home-grown raw materials 
and, with any surplus that may accrue, to provide exchange 
value for needed foreign raw materials. 

(3) To raise the standard of living. 

(4) To raise the cultural level of the entire population to that 
enjoyed formerly by the privileged classes alone, and to train 
from the ranks of the workers the engineers, doctors, educa¬ 
tionists, economists and civil servants needed for an expanding 
economic and cultural life. 

(5) To change the balance by transforming Hungary from a pre- 
dominandy agricultural to a predominandy industrial country. 

(6) To strengthen the armed forces. 

Rising living standards, better housing, better medical services, 
greater opportunities for culture and education, with the training of 
new leaders, engineers, doctors and other professional persons, from 
the ranks of workers, are all on the schedule, all with their targets. 

The transformation of Hungary from an agrarian industrial country 
to an industrial agrarian country is the goal. 

Productivity per man-hour is to rise and production costs decrease. 

New and advancing investments side by side with standardisation, 
rationalisation and the application of Stakhanovite methods, are the 
keys to rising productivity. 

The national income will advance and women take their place side 
by side with men, with equal pay and equal working conditions. 

T e Five-Year Plan is thus destined to change the social-economic 

map of the whole country, eliminating the centuries-old backwardness 
of Hungary. 
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Agriculture will advance through large-scale mechanisation, 
improved seeds and increased use of fertilisers. Land is to be irrigated 
and afforested and the growth of large-scale communal socialist farms 
to be encouraged. 

Transportation facilities are essential to any advanced industrial com¬ 
munity, and Hungary’s transport system—road, rail, river and air—is 
to develop in like proportions to her industrial increase. 

The process of adequate living begins with the body—the small 
child’s earliest and most pressing needs are food, clothing and shelter. 
All these are to be provided in greater quantity. 

Housing, mother and child care, maternity homes, surgeries and 
village health centres, are scheduled to advance to meet the further 
needs of adequate living, together with paid holidays for workers. 

All children of school age are to complete the eight classes of the 
General School; the number of pupils in secondary schools is to 
increase, with buildings and classrooms to hold them. The number of 
university' students to be increased by 8,000 within five years. 

The Five-Year Plan, as outlined above, is not a terminus. It is the 
spring-board for further advance, only an approximation to the mighty 
possibilities hidden in the people’s democratic order. The future vista 
knows no limit. 

The Five-Year Plan is the road of the People’s Democracy' towards 
a moral, wealthy, strong and cultured socialist Hungary. 

III. CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

Difficulties arose in the new Hungarian economy. They were bound 
to arise. The really significant point lay not in the difficulties but in the 
way in which difficulties were met and tackled. Nothing hidden, 
nothing disguised. All frankly acknowledged, openly discussed and 
resolutely removed. 

It would be vain to think that any country to which socialism is new 
and untried needs only a plan to set it rolling smoothly from success to 
success. A plan needs mass understanding and mass co-operation, and 
it must be tested and corrected as the planned economy grows. 

Hungary has had its share of growing pains. 

Growing pains indeed! For it has now been admitted that mistakes 
which were made in the carry ing out of the Five-Year Plan arose 
precisely out of the impetuous advance associated with the plan. 

So successful was the fulfilment of the plan at first, that in 1951 an 
amendment to the original plan was introduced, scaling up all the 
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targets—the targets for heavy industry, the targets for consumer 
goods, the targets for agriculture, the targets for house-building, and 
others. 

But two more years’ experience showed that this amendment had 
embodied some miscalculations. 

Summing up the lessons at a conference of district leaders of the 
Party in July 1953, Rakosi said: 

“We must realise that in the ardour of creative work we have 
made some serious errors. It was a mistake to force an exaggerated 
pace in the development of heavy industry and the branches of 
industry which manufactured means of production.” 

It was “an error”, he declared, to have raised the industrial targets so 
high. This error was made “because we found that our economic 
resources were greater than we had originally believed. Accordingly 
we raised the total investments in industry. This was where the mistake 
was made. It was possible and necessary to raise the targets, but we 
should not have raised them so high.” 

The point was that the too high targets for “heavy industry and 
the branches of industry which manufactured means of production” 
upset the necessary balance of the national economy—a balance 
which (as Stalin had pointed out in his last work, The Economic 
Problems of Socialism) depends upon objective economic facts and laws 
which cannot be changed by any “plan” but which, on the con¬ 
trary, must be recognised and utilised as the basis of a successful plan. 

The raising too high of the industrial targets, then, left insufficient 
resources over for the simultaneous high development of agriculture 

and light industry and, consequently, of the people’s standards of 
life. 


Naturally, said Rakosi, “we decided that we would raise the 
hving standards of the working people. But errors which precluded 
die possibility of such a rise slipped into our augmented plan. . . . 

Smaller sums were left for investments to raise the living standards 
of the working masses.” 

As regards agriculture, Rakosi pointed out that “we made die error 

of neglecting the interests of the individual farmers-that is, of die 

majority of those working in agriculturo-in order to develop the 
co-operative and state farms rapidly”. 

It was accordingly decided to grant more aid to individual farmers. 
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But Rakosi stressed: 

“We must make it unmistakably clear that our party and our 
People’s Democracy persist in their view that co-operative farms are 
the road of socialist transformation of the village and, accordingly, 
will continue to grant every means for strengthening and developing 
the co-operative farms. Nothing has changed in this respect. . . . 
These proposals of ours are not aimed at weakening but strengthen¬ 
ing the co-operatives. The fact that we aid the individually farming 
peasants does not alter in any way our policy of granting the 
co-operative farms still more aid.” 


Or as Premier Imre Nagy said at the same meeting: 

“We shall increase the investments and assistance to the peasant 
farmers in agricultural machines, fertilisers, seeds and loans. This 
does not, however, in any way mean the neglect of co-operative 
farms. On the contrary, we shall devote to them much greater 
attention than before.” 


Accordingly, in 1953 the plan was again revised. The exaggerated 
stress on heavy industry was corrected, and more was correspondingly 
devoted to light industry, agriculture, housing and all tilings needed for 
raising the people’s living standards. The grand target, said Rakosi, 
was “effective improvement of the working people’s living standards . 

As a result, Premier Imre Nagy could report to the National 
Assembly in January 1954 that in the second half of 1953 as compared 
with the first, there had been produced 40-2 per cent more flannel, 
16-3 per cent more shirts, I7'9 per cent more shoes, io-i per cent more 
meat, 22-4 per cent more lard and bacon, 28-5 per cent more butter, 
and 75-2 per cent more sweets-In the same six months, 16,000 

workers’ flats had been completed, an increase of 24*5 P cr ccnt ovcr 
the first half of the year, and another 16,000 were under construction. 

Investments in agriculture had increased by 70-1 per cent. 

Summing up, Nagy declared that: 


“The new plan for 1954 contains magnificent objectives for in¬ 
creasing the people's prosperity, improving their living conditions, 
developing the economy of our beloved country and strengthening 
our national defence. All our working men and women wiU fight 
willingly and zealously for the realisation of these aims, because they 
know that they themselves wiU enjoy the fruits of their labour. 
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IV. THE LAND TO THE PEOPLE 

The peasant has been, and will long remain, an element of supreme 
importance in the development of the new economy of Eastern 
Europe. The thorough-going land reforms of Hungary and other 
eastern republics have radically changed the condition of peasant 
ownership as well as the peasant’s social and legal position. Eastern 
Europe was traditionally the land of small peasant holders. Now it 
became the scene of a great movement towards peasant output. The 
peasant ceases to play a passive role: he becomes a directive force. 

But not in a day can peasant mentality adapt itself to its new position 
and responsibilities. The peasant suffers a heavy educational handicap. 
Less than per cent of Hungarian students came from peasant homes. 
The political parties of the peasants carried on their work in semi¬ 
illegality. Even to report the peasants’ poverty and plight meant 
persecution and the danger of imprisonment. Courageous writers 
indeed took the risk and “Village Explorer’’ literature, as it was 
picturesquely called, disclosed a pitiful semi-serfdom with a marked in¬ 
feriority complex, against which agrarian reformers waged ceaseless war. 

The supreme efforts in the agricultural field of the first Three-Year 
Plan and its successor changed Hungary from a predominately grain- 
growing country to one of intensive general farming. And that 
demanded a highly intelligent farming community; men mentally 
active and morally courageous. 

In his graphic picture of the pre-war Hungarian peasant Mr. Gyula 
Ortutay puts his finger on the fundamental characteristic of peasant 
mentality as one of passive resignation. The peasant mother, as soon 
as she realised her state of pregnancy, informed the “Helping Mother”, 

the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the fact. The celestial powers were 
mvoked to guard the child-birth. 

On the other hand, the cliild, grown to maturity, was faced with a 
malignant physical and mental environment, a social order of marked 
seventy and the cramping conditions of peasant culture. Surrounded 
from birth onwards by hard restrictive forces, his initiative was sapped. 

e ecamc subservient, resigned and submissive, except from time to 
time when his suppressed resentment burst out into open rebellion, 
ature was just as absolute a master as the feudal powers of society. 

Good boy,” says a peasant woman to her son, in a Hungarian 
novel, you must treat the horses gently if they are of the bucking 
sort or they will break the cart, you must handle cautiously the cow 
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for she might kick the bucket from your hand with the fresh milk in 
it. And how much more the masters? For the masters have the power; 
the judge and the notary and all the powers in the world can make 
or mar you . . . wheresoever you are, you are in their hands. . . .” 


Reaction has set in against this old passive attitude. The beginning 
of revolt began when the conception dawned that nature might be 
tamed and changed. The unchanging landscape and the regularly 
changing climate need not always determine the direction and limits 
of work and desire. Active ingenuity, beginning in small ways in 
earlier days has led to greater intensity of peasant farming: for example, 
in paprika cultivation in Szeged, onions in Mako or fruit growing in 
Keckemet. 

Little by little the peasant learned that more than magic is required 
to increase the yield on the field or the fertility of animals, and that 
man’s ingenuity can compass both ends. This steady advance could 
best be observed among the increasingly prosperous, more creative 
peasantry in the lands between the Danube and the Tisza, or in the 
politically conscious onion growers of Mako, who tend to despise the 
peasant memories of the past. 

It is well that the passive attitude, steeped in superstitions and 
credulity, should go. To this end education is directed. 

It was upon this human ground that the Hungarian provisional 
government acted. Before the war 12,000 landowners owned nearly 
half the land: 1,400,000 peasant smallholders were crowded into less 
than one-third of the whole area. Four and a half million of Hun¬ 
gary’s 9,200,000 population were peasants, 3 million of them landless 
beggars, working for a pitiful wage or starving. The big estates could 
not employ the peasant all the year round and factories were too few 
to absorb all the surplus labour. 

Land reform removed such big landlords as had not fled to the w est 

with the German armies, leaving their land empty. 

One-third of the agricultural land was given—m average parcels ot 
7 1 acres-to 642,000 peasant families, most of them previously land¬ 
less. Owners of smaller estates were allowed to retain up to 140 acres 


for their own use. . , , . . 

Not, however, without a struggle did the change come. T 

National Front Government at the liberanon was composed of four 

main parties: Communists, Social Democrat, Peasant Party and SmaU- 

holders. Into this latter party were collected many of the forces which 

sought to disintegrate the unity of the National Front in order 

restore the old feudal Hungary. 
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Fantastic inflation—when workers collected their wages in sacks— 
helped reaction. Wages were worthless. Workers starved. Life stood 
still, till the workers’ party broke inflation and the power of the opposi¬ 
tion by introducing a plan for a new currency, one unit of which (the 
forint) was exchanged for many millions of the old. 

Land reform, giving land to the peasants, marked a stage in agricul¬ 
tural reform. By itself this was not enough to provide food for peasants 
and industrial workers and industrial crops for factories. Isolated 
peasant agriculture was insufficient. Units so small could not purchase 
machines. 

The next step in reform was the formation of tractor stations, where 
tractors and other machines could be hired cheaply. Industrial crops, 
market gardens and orchards were encouraged; the sowing of wheat 
and rye reduced. 

Farmers benefited by the machines and received state help in pedigree 
stock, fertilisers, improved seeds and purchasing contracts. 

Very carefully, too, were the mass of the peasants introduced to the 
principle and practice of socialised agriculture in its initial steps of 
co-operative farms backed by the facilities of tractor stations. The first 
step was the pooling of land for ploughing and sowing, the next where 
harvesting and threshing were carried out in common. The highest 
stage was reached when everything was pooled and the work carried 
out in teams, members being paid according to work contributed, and 
in less advanced stages also according to land contributed. 


V. ELECTRICITY LINKS COUNTRY AND TOWN 

It is difficult to realise the life of the former Hungarian peasant 
woman, even of the best situated. The very picturesqueness of her 
dress on gala days hides the true facts. 

Motoring in the country on a beautiful Sunday afternoon in August 
1947 , we passed a group of women sitting on a bench in the sunlight, 
marvellously arrayed in lovely frocks, with spangled coronets for head¬ 
dress. All afternoon they sat. The only glamorous touch of the week. 
1 be rest was unremitting toil. 

The houses where these women lived were pitiful apologies for 
omes. Mud floors, small windows, fragmentary furniture. Little 
beside a table, a chair, and the great chest where the splendid raiments 

heirlooms, as often as not—are kept. No running water. No toilet 
convemences. No electric light in the house. 

No electric power on the land. No tractor to lighten labour. And 
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no horses so soon after the war to drag the heavy wooden ploughs. 
Life was at a low ebb on the farm. The kindliness and the generosity 
of the peasants was overwhelming. They insisted on sending some of 
their splendid head-dresses for my wife and children. 

Among them, and more especially among the poorer peasants, a 
revolution is taking place. Electricity is a major factor. The town with 
its amenities invades the country, gives rise to new appetites, unfolding 
new possibilities: electric light bulbs together with the tractor and the 
pylon have arrived. 

With the tractor comes the tractor station as aid to the smallholder 


who cannot buy his own tractor. The tractor station provides tractors 
on hire at low prices per day. 

Next comes electric light into the home, electric power on the farm 
and in the dairy. The work of the housewife is eased: with the advent 
of the creche her labours are still further cased. Fewer workers are 
needed on the land. Those who remain lead a richer and more cultured 
life. The younger men and women hear the call of the town and of 
industry. They volunteer for Dunapcntcle. They return as highly 
qualified technicians and constructors. They help to build the new 
brick houses that replace the mud hovels. They know the value of 
combination. They speed the co-operative farm movement. 

The young technician is instructed in the politics of socialism. He 
teaches the true art of living together as well as the art of assembling 
and driving the tractor. He commends himself by his skill and his 
willingness to help. Repairing other things besides tractors—child s 
toys, for instance—he becomes acquainted with the peasants and visits 
their homes. He becomes a window through which they look into 


a wider world. He creates an appetite for more. 

A group of smallholders, generally the poorer ones, learning from 
these able young teachers, will pool their land and start a collecave 
farm. Taking advice, they plough deep and introduce rotation o 
crops. A season passes. Neighbours weigh the results—more money, 
more leisure, a new house, better clothes. The movement spreads So 
the country slowly advances towards socialised farmmg,^and agr.cul- 
turc advances to meet the growing needs of industrialised b e^ 

That is the picture at its best. But, of course, mistakes have been 
made; of course in some places enthusiasts tried to go too quickly, in 
others misguided enthusiasts applied improper pressures to bring about 
a course which they thought was in the country s interesn Many 
blunders and errors of this sort were brought into the full hght ofday 
by the speech made by Mr. Rakosi on July 11,1 95 3 , winch referred both 
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to such local errors and errors of national policy. But it did more than 
refer to them: it proposed to overcome them by new investments in 
agriculture, by making concessions to the individual peasants, and by 
making it possible for anybody who wished, at the end of die season, 
to leave a co-operative farm and receive land outside it for individual 
farming. 

Later, on October 31, it was reported that just under 10 per cent 
of the co-operative farms were closing, a high percentage of them 
being farms whose members had been in them for less than a year. At 
the same rime, during the autumn, 3,000 new members had joined 
co-operative farms and 220 new machine and tractor stations for aiding 
the farms had come into existence. 

Two agricultural stations we visited proved of special interest—the 
State Stud Farm and the State Experimental Station. 

Bobolna, the stud farm, specialises in the world-famous Lippizzan 
Arab horses. These are being crossed with sturdier local stock to 
produce a new light draught animal useful for all purposes, from 
drawing a private carriage to pulling a farm cart. Owing to German 
depredations this famous stock had dwindled to one stallion and some 
eighteen Arab and Lippizzan mares; by 1950 there were 200 first-class 
stallions and mares. Some beautiful milk-white horses drove up with 
arched necks and high steps in a four-in-hand for our inspection. 

Artificial insemination is spreading the breed of fine horses rapidly 
throughout Hungary: crossing is only permitted by licence in order to 
raise the quality of the nation’s livestock. 

Still more interesting was the agricultural station, whose leading 
scientist, winner of a recent Kossuth Award, explained the spread of 
cotton plantations and grape vineyards and detailed his experiments 
along Lysenko lines, showing us on a lantern slide a coloured picture 
of an experiment with Egyptian white beetroot supporting Lysenko’s 

vi. achievements: industrial, agriculture, cultural 

Gloomy accounts of Hungary in the British press suggest, and are 
meant to suggest, that Hungary’s socialist economy is breaking down. 
Far from it. A retrospect in the latter half of 1954 shows the magnifi¬ 
cent progress of Hungary’s socialism. It also shows how the weak 
places have been detected and remedied. 

Recall the stortmg point of the new economy in theyear ofliberation, 
1945 . Two-durds of agricultural livestock had perished; over a 
thousand bndges and a third of all railway lines were destroyed; one 
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fifth of the country’s houses were demolished or damaged; industry in 
ruins was capable of only one-third of pre-war production. 

By 1949 industry was 40 per cent above pre-war level. Today it is 
two and a quarter times that of 1949, and three and a half times 1938. 

Real wages in August 1954 were 20 per cent higher than in August 
I 953 - 

Losses of livestock on the farms have been made good. There are 
already 354,000 more head of cattle than in 1938. Agriculture is 
rapidly being mechanised, and thousands of farmers, recipients of 
nearly 5 million acres in the land reform of 1945, are finding pros¬ 
perity in co-operation. The graph of the next three years’ investments 
in agriculture is significant, showing a rise to two and a half times that 
of the 1950-52 period. 

So much for industrial and agricultural advances. But there are 
other sides of the total picture. Compared with 1938 there are two and 
a half times as many secondary school students and five times as many 
university students. The number of people attending the opera houses 
increased by six times over 1938. There were also six times as many 
cinemas. The number of radio licences increased from 380,000 in 1944 
to over 1 million in 1953. 

Social insurance has advanced immeasurably, and now non- 
contributory insurance covers 62 per cent of the population. 


VII. HEALTH AND CULTURE FOR ALL 

A new respect for family life and the child are a marked feature of 
the new Hungary, the child’s health and schooling are a primary care 

and show a high return. 

Child care begins in the pre-natal stages. The infant mortality rate 
steadily decreases. The average for 1948 was about 9-8 per cent com¬ 
pared with 13 per cent in 1938. It drops year by year. Every employed 
woman is granted three months’ paid maternity leave, and benefit for 
twelve weeks while feeding the child. Matermty hospitals multiply. 
New health centres are established. Special care meets special infant 
needs. Breast milk collecting stations are set up in Budapest and large 
provincial towns and village centres. The Budapest ^muteforthe 
Care of Premature Babies, under Dr. Suranye m Budapest, is the largest 
of its type in the world, with lowest percentage of deaths 

Creches and nurseries again multiply. Factories supp y ay nursene 
and play centres for children too old for caches and too young for 
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school. If profits from nationalised factories, which will go to the state, 
exceed a fixed sum, the excess returns to the factory, 40 per cent 
to the workers, 60 per cent to the creches. Children’s holiday 
schemes develop. We examined some of these in full swing at Lake 
Balaton. 

A new Mother and Child Charter provides for increased mother¬ 
hood and family allowances with extended precautions guarding the 
health of pregnant women and with renewed benefits in regard to the 
infant child. The Federation of Democratic Women has organised a 
network of summer day nurseries and holiday schemes for children. 

Special precautions are taken to guard the children of unmarried 
mothers, to discourage abortion and to build a sound family life. 

Like every other socialist state, Hungary plans a nation-wide educa¬ 
tional thrust. Hungary before World War II was a feudal, backward, 
agricultural community. Apart from Budapest, its capital, it was an 
ill-trained, illiterate land where men were cheaper than machines, 

cheaper even than animals. A low educational standard suffices for a 
low economy. 

The liberation changed all that. The radical change it called into 
being demanded a large, highly educated, university-trained population. 
The backward, small-scale education of the past must be replaced by 
a universal education crowned by mass production of university-trained 
specialists to direct and serve the new industry and agriculture. Only 
a technically-trained, skilled, working-class proletariat could master the 
new techniques and guarantee the major object of the new Hungarian 
economy of raising the standard of life for all citizens. 

Hence the thrust for raising standards of general education with a 
sufficiency of technically-trained students to tackle the problems crying 
out for scientific and skilled solution. 

An.™, with a new socialist outlook, is the educational goal. 

The difficulties were daunting. Professors and lecturers, trained to 
see eye to eye with the aspirations of the people, were lacking; accom¬ 
modation, equipment and boob were totally inadequate. 

But die will to education was present and all-powerful. The 

education" 8 Uanmtecd "«be right of working people to 


The successive steps in the educational ladder were planned carefully 
free and compulsory education, extended secondary and higher 
educational facilities with financial support for students. Today 

a“omml St h 'f 7 been e(plipped “ “contlary schools with 
common basis for their varying specialist studies, a knowledge of 
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history, geography, Hungarian literature, mathematics and at least one 
foreign language. 

So great is the demand for university-trained personnel that the 
Hungarian Government and educationists look beyond the rising 
generation for entrants, they look in addition to those younger genera¬ 
tions who had failed, through lack of means, to win a secondary 
education essential for a university career and were now at other work. 
Secondary school “colleges” meet such young men and women of 
ability half-way. These “colleges” are residential homes where youths 
and girls wishing to resume studies can live whilst attending secondary 
school free of charge, with a further grant where necessary. 

A special preparatory, one-year matriculation course is a second 
avenue for university entrants open to young industrial workers and 
peasants. To meet the acknowledged difficulties of these students extra 
professors and lecturers are provided. 

The figures of entrants by this avenue alone justify the scheme—4.500 
in the academic year 1950-1; 6,000 in 1952. 

For adults there are “Workers’ Evening Secondary Schools : workers 
attending these schools enjoy special leave from work. 

Women students are welcomed and given complete equality with 
men. 

An analysis of university students exemplifies the success of this effort 
to draw in peasants and working-class students. In 1938 only 3 per cent 
of the then 10,000 university students came from the working class. In 
the year 1951-2 the percentage rose to 58-2 per cent of the 40,700 
students. The number of students planned for 1954 is 53,000 with still 
greater prospects of workers’ and peasants’ children entering in the 

future. , 

All students receive grants according to their circumstances and 

needs. Good work brings greater reward; bad work may forfeit the 
grant. Special merit brings remission of fee, irrespective of home 
circumstances. In 1951-2 over 60 per cent of students were receiving 


g A fortnight’s holiday is free to school pupils and university students 

alike. Textbooks arc provided free. . , Tn 

This change and thrust is marked all down the educational scale. In 
fascist days more than 60 per cent of children did not complete the 
sixth grade; that means they left school at twelve years of age. Only 
5 per cent passed on to the secondary school. Of these, only 4 per cent 

came from workers’ or peasants homes. , 

During the war nearly a third of the schools were destroyed. By 
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1949 . 1.500 had been rebuilt. By 1954. hostels for 30,000 students will 
be completed. 

The liberation opened a new era for teachers as well as for students. 
Once among the lowest paid, new teachers are now well paid and 
highly esteemed. The income of a beginner teacher is now equal to 
that of a newly qualified doctor or engineer. Salaries are commen¬ 
surate to training and length of service. Teachers of large classes receive 
extra pay and overtime is paid. Holiday travel is at a reduced rate: 
so too is holiday accommodation, even being free in some hostels and 
circumstances. 

At last every Hungarian child has the opportunity to develop. 
Equality of opportunity is a reality, while Hungarian teachers feel they 
are playing a vital part in the work of building a new society. 

A retrospect at the end of 1954 shows many successes. Health 
institutions advance. There are now more medical centres in Budapest 
than there were in the entire country in 1938. 

Athletic achievements speak for the fitness of the people and give the 
Ue to any gloomy pictures. Hungary has had many victories in inter¬ 
national contests, and her victory in football against the England team 
in our national winter game did much to correct the false impression 
made by anti-Hungarian propaganda. It did more. It created a new 
sports friendship between our nations. It was a fine tribute when Ferenc 
Puskas, the Hungarian captain, said: “We have much to thank Jimmy 
Hogan for the result of today’s match, because he was the man who 
trained our p ayers in the early days of Hungarian football.” Not one 
reporter of the English newspapers but had glowing words to say 

for the sportsmanship, modesty and unfeigned friendliness of the 
Hungarians. 

These athletic achievements, and football by no means stands alone, 
antTmen tally SjJ 85 ** “* ^ ** a & 


VIII. CARE FOR THE PRODIGAL 

Years of turbulence and warfare following on decades, or centuries 

vouTpIT ° PP /r“V. haVC kfC ** marks o„ Hungari “ 

My wiffbe'int° C d . ehn 9 ucnt J child “ d *e difficult child abound. 
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A home of outstanding excellence is run by Mrs. Poppa, with the 
help of five assistants, in a large modem house on the top of a high 
hill outside Budapest, commanding glorious views over a big garden 
and a wide countryside. 

Mrs. Poppa would be attractive to any child; her forty small children, 
aged six to eight, adore her. 

When Mrs. Poppa first came to this house, founded after the libera¬ 
tion, she found the children almost wild. They fought, they struck, 
they smashed. Interesting work cahned them down. Mrs. Poppa rose 
early, prepared occupations, spread work on tables. After breakfast the 
children found occupation ready to their hands. They setded down. 
They grew calmer. 

At first certain children tried to escape, sometimes many at once. 
Gradually these difficulties were overcome and, since it was discovered 
that they setded most quickly when in family surroundings, with a 
father returning at night, Mr. Poppa and his son, who were both 
working elsewhere, came to the home every evening and all three 

stayed till the children were asleep. 

At the right age the children go to school outside, where they are 

treated as normal children. 

When the daily routine of gym, exercises, meals and work ended, 
Mrs. Poppa sits on each of the forty beds every night, kisses each child 

and sings a song to each. 

The older children help, as a privilege, in house and garden. 
Removal of this privilege is the only punishment. 

Mrs. Poppa met us on the garden steps, two or three tiny children 
clutching her dress and coming with her. Seated in her room we heard 
a knock. Two tinics entered arrayed in paper cooking hats and white 
aprons, one with teapot, the other with cakes. These they placed 
carefully on the table. Then they laughed and clapped hands. Instead 
of leaving the room, one dived under die table, the other beside the 
cupboard. They wished to stay. Mrs. Poppa lured them out. Later 
they came to sing, wearing small white knickers and sun hats, font 
was hot. Mrs. Poppa conducted a percussion band. The times w 
had wanted to be with her climbed instead on to our knees. 

Here are the family histories of some of the children. G was the son 
of a prostitute. One day the other children found him killing a fluffy 
chicken. He said he “wanted to see the blood spurt . The °*er 
children were shocked and told Mrs. Poppa. She organised a children 

court and the children sat in judgment. 

“Was it a mistake?” asked one. 
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“No, I wanted to kill it.” 

The children then said they did not want to play with him, and he 
must sleep alone. They refused to speak for a whole day. For several 



paper cooking fvato and. white 


Steuwaj f h ' ~ T *■ - 

w “" <i ” ** 

infc^ r »° y r l P r n ^ d J be “ mUrdered ** He was found 

a ,™ r ’ nca , rl 7 starvcd to death. He entered the home in a terrible 
condition, could not calm down, kept running up and down stairs, in 
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and out of rooms. He woke up perpetually throughout the night and 
seldom fell asleep till three and woke up at five. 

Much perplexed, Mrs. Poppa wondered what his own mother would 
have done. Refusing the sleeping tablets which the doctor suggested, 
she laid beside him on the bed one night and put her arms round him. 
After some time he turned, put his arm round her. That night he 
slept for long hours for the first time. It was the first step on the road 
to die normal. 

A woman with several children by different men had a small girl 
whom she did not want. She tried to strangle her and nearly succeeded. 
Neighbours, hearing a terrible sound through the thin wall, broke 
through and saved the cliild. For a year the child carried the strangle 
marks on her neck and was terrified when other mothers came to see 
their children, screaming and hiding, afraid they would take her and 
hurt her. 

Gradually Mrs. Poppa succeeded in introducing a friend who slowly 
became acquainted with the frightened child. By gende steps the 
friend enticed her out, took her to her own home, among her own 
children, and there she now spends holidays and birdidays, and meets 
the outside world. 

We spent a couple of hours at a juvenile court. The chairman was 
a woman. Her conduct with lads -was masterly. One lad of fifteen, 
who had stolen goods from a landlady, would not work and was getting 
into bad habits. His father drank. His mother failed to manage 

him. ,. ( 

Boy and parents were talked to sympathetically. The problem ot 

the lad’s future was discussed. All agreed he would be far better if sent 
away to a special school for training. It was put to him that the welfare 
of the country that looked after him was in his hands. He was 
damaging his own country. Even the peace of the world was en¬ 
dangered when he was disturbing the peace of his own home and 
country. In the end he agreed to go to be trained and after a period he 
would, as a skilled craftsman, join one of the big construction jobs. T 
problem of juvenile crime rapidly declines. 


IX. CHURCHMEN JOIN IN 

The first missionaries to Hungary came from the Orthodox East. 
Later Hungary joined the Catholic Church of the West, not however, 
as a docile element. From time to time the vigorous Hungamn 
Christians threw up many reformers, naturally anti-clencal through 
the close connection between bishops and a crown which generally 
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had an extra-national allegiance. The Waldenses and the Hussites 
thrived despite vigorous persecution. 

Protestantism, first in the Lutheran form, then in the Calvinistic 
form, grew and flourished, despite expropriation and torture. The 
Bible was translated into the Hungarian tongue and religious freedom 
won, but never full equality with Catholicism. 

Power, privilege and wealth were the marks of the Hungarian 
Catholic Church on its hierarchical side. The lower clergy were com¬ 
pletely smothered and the Church officially aligned itself with Austria 
and the house of Hapsburg. 

From the end of 1942 the united front, opposing the war against the 
Soviet Union, included Catholic laity if not clergy. The first National 
Assembly of the New Hungary met in the Calvinist College in 
Debrecen in 1944 with strong Calvinist backing. 

The attitude of the Liberation Government to religion was summed 
up in Article 54 of the new constitution: 


(1) The Hungarian People’s Republic guarantees the freedom of con¬ 
science of the citizens and the right to exercise their religion freely. 

(2) In order to be able to assure freedom of conscience the Hungarian 
People’s Republic separates Church from State. 


To show the government’s goodwill bronze church bells were 
provided for 778 parishes, despite the shortage of labour and materials. 
All the churches, together with the schools, were largely financed by 
t e government as before the war, and money and labour and raw 
materials provided for church reconstruction. 

The redistribution of land affected the Catholic Church which, in 

possession of 900,000 acres, was one of the largest estate owners in the 

country. Church estates were broken up and divided among the most 

needy. Poor parish priests shared in the division to the extent of 
27.500 acres. 


The higher clergy suffering most, being most heavily endowed and 

311(1 P ossessions - officially hostile 
from the first. The bishops m a pastoral letter in May 1945 had no 

DkWd y tW‘ Say f l COUntry ’ S Ubcrati0n; inst “ d ffioy com¬ 
plied that respect for authority is about to break down”. 

a carding TU ^ ktter Josef Mindszenty was made 

I a ° n W3S med * thc ““-national press to stir 

mfrWot b* C Ii neW J e ° Venlment ' T ‘ 1C Vadc “ that Mindszenty 

T te aU r ‘7 ed t0 S° t0 R °^e to receive his cardinalate- the 
national press of the West said that he had no, been allowed 
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Mindszenty tried from the first to mobilise the Church against the 
government. He was left free to publish such attacks as the following: 

“The less opposition they [the government] meet the greater the 
growth of compulsion and violence. It is in the nature of such a 
compulsory system that it loosens the bond of marriage and lets 
youth decay today. The next day it ensures that this libertinism is 
established for good and the day after men will have lost any sense 
of chivalry and honesty and like wild beasts will assault defenceless 
women to satisfy their passions.” 


One attack led on to another. Mindszenty bitterly opposed the 
Allies’ Peace Treaty with Hungary. He bitterly attacked the abolition 
of the system of compulsory religious education in the schools. 
Catholics were warned not to vote for socialists of any kind. 

The government motion proposing nationalisation of schools led to 
Mindszenty’s bitterest attack. The bulk of the schools were controlled 
by Churches, the predominating number by the Catholic Church, 
which kept the educational standards as low as possible to make cheap 
labour available. 

The government paid for the schools in which the Cardinal forbade 
modem scientific education and used the schools for anti-government 
propaganda. 

The threat of excommunication to Catholics who supported the 
nationalisation led at length to Catholic opposition to his own policy 
coming into the open. Conferences of Catholic teachers were called 

to support the government policy. 

Turning to the Protestants, we find a different attitude. Two men 
stand out in this connection: Bishop Albert Bcreczky, leader of 
Hungarian Calvinism—the Reformed Church—and Janos Peter, later 

elected to Debrecen, the largest Reformed See. 

Bishop Bcreczky was deeply disturbed in his conscience by the war. 

Deeply disturbed, too, before ever the war began: 


“A terrible anxiety was growing in me,” he writes m his 
contribution to Fine Years of Hungarian Pro'es'an,^,,fgn 
"beginning with the thirties, that we were living m an awful decep¬ 
tion winch would lead to catastrophic consequences was 

possible to lead individually a good Christian hfe, to maintain one 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, and even more, it was possible to gather 
pious individuals into pious groups and to be at the same am 
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oblivious to the fact that lots of money could be made by owning 
tenement houses in the Parkany Street in which small rooms served 
as houses for 14—15 members of three to four families, in an environ¬ 
ment of such physical, mental and spiritual destitution that it would 
have taken the coarsest hypocrisy to demand of these people that they 
be ‘Christians’. And there were many Parkany streets . . . and 
hundreds of thousands of rural proletarians on the Great Plain whose 
staple food throughout the winter was but beetroot ... it was my 
great sin that, while seeing all this, I was content to dole out that 
charity that we were able to give and to administer drops of oint¬ 
ment instead of exposing my mind to the full impact of what I knew 
to be true.” 


The organised persecution of the Jews first awakened in the Church 
a conscience of corporate responsibility. 

Blindness to social problems had been the trouble. All that men like 
Bereczky and live members of the Church could do after the debacle 
was to enter the ranks of underground resistance. 

No wonder Bereczky emerged as the leader of the Reformed 
Church after the war and became Bishop of Budapest. 

Against these two backgrounds we must view the struggle for 
nationalisation of the schools. The Catholic Church, led by their 
hierarchy—big landowners themselves and in close league with the 
aristocracy and the Vatican, and not socially disturbed at poverty and 
ignorance—were bitterly opposing nationalisation. The Protestant 
Church, deeply disturbed in their social consciousness, full of penitence 
tor tiie past, seeing in the school question no fundamental issue for their 
faith were willing to arrive at a peaceful and correct settlement of that 
and aU other questions affecting Church-State relations. 

Wltl * the dele 8 ated committee of the 

Counal ofthe Hungarian Reformed Church, therefore made 
the following agreement: 

(0 committee”™' 11 ' ^ Chu ' ch * a PP° int a Permanent joint 

(2) CD! , UrCS , the frce excise of religion, contri- 

butmg to the personal and real expenditure ofthe Church. 

The Government assures the free exercise of various activities 

pertammg to the free function of church life by making premises 

avjble for church activities such as Bible cllsses, and £X 
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(4) The Government assures the right to maintenance of charitable 
institutions. 

(5) The Government takes cognisance of the Reformed Church’s 
desire to realise the principle of a “Free Church in a Free State”, 
but in the transition period, while the Church is developing 
her resources, continues on certain reasonable conditions to pay 
state subsidies on an annually decreasing basis. 

(6) The Hungarian Reformed Church will provide in her forms of 
worship for intercessions for the Government. 

(7) The Hungarian Reformed Church takes cognisance of the 
Government’s desire to nationalise non-state schools. It being 
agreed amongst other tilings that 

(a) All teaching personnel will pass into the service of the state. 

(b) All land and building titles shall pass to Government hands. 

(c) Institutes such as theological colleges, and other particular 
bodies which serve exclusive Church purposes shall be 
exempted from nationalisation, but in general still receive 
state subsidies during the period of Church support by the 
state. 

(d) The Hungarian Reformed Church may exercise compulsory 
religious instruction in state schools with the usual con¬ 
scientious abstentions. 

(e) Non-Hungarian-speaking children shall be taught in their 
mother tongue. 

A similar agreement was made with the Lutheran Church which 
had experienced greater internal difficulties. 

The Catholic attitude to nationalisation was widely different, as the 
attitude of Cardinal Mindszenty differed widely from that of 
Bishop Bcrcczky. Mindszenty was never deeply “disturbed by his social 
conscience”, never worried by “14—15 persons in a three-family room , 
never disturbed by “hundreds of thousands . . . whose staple food . . . 
was but beetroot”, never saw the war as a judgment with a call to 
repentance and change of life. 

Bcrcczky, on the other hand, never owned large landed estates, never 
had to undergo a trial for plotting against his country to bring a 
Hapsburg back to power, never had to confess that he was in close 
touch with powerful enemies of his country nor that he had profited 
by illegal black-market dealings in currency at a time when his fellow 
countrymen were suffering deep privations augmented by just such 

monetary crimes as his. 
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Small wonder then that the Cardinal fiercely attacked the nationalisa¬ 
tion proposals with the loss of all Catholic schools. No wonder that he 
excommunicated all those who made and executed the law and 
threatened to excommunicate any priest, monk or nun, who taught in 
a state school; the Catholic Church in the meantime feeling no shame 
in accepting the usual subsidy. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was tried and condemned to a long term of 
imprisonment. The story of the trial is told by the Rev. S. G. Evans, 
an Anglican clergyman present at the trial, in his book. The Trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty , and has been traced in an earlier page of this book. 
We need only repeat here that the trial had nothing to do directly with 
the religious situation save for its reaction upon Catholic opinion as the 
indisputable evidence of conspiracy against the government and people 
was unfolded in open court at which the world’s press was represented. 

The trial turned exclusively on civil, not on religious, affairs, as every 
reader of The Times account could see, and as leading Catholic sources 
confessed. The final judgment was singular for its mercy. 

The sequel to the trial was the revelation to an increasing number of 

Catholic clergy of the character and direction of their leadership and 

led speedily and seriously to a National Congress of Catholic priests 
in August 1950. 

A high percentage of priests, long viewing with deep misgivings 

their leaders hostility to the new People’s Republic, openly expressed 

their desire for agreement with the state and for peace and rebuilding 
ot their country. 0 

A National Committee of Catholic Priests for the defence of peace 
was therefore formed and played an extremely important part in 
stimulatmg the Church-State agreement, which was signed jointly by 
the Minister of Religion and Public Education and the Archbishop of 
Kalocsa on behalf of the Bench of Bishops. 

In the agreement die bishops promise to: 


(1) Support the state and to take proceedings against ecclesiastical 
persons who act against the law. 

(2) Condemn subversive activities. 

( 3 ) Urge congregations to aid the Five-Year Plan and in particular 
not to resist the agricultural co-operative movement. 

W support the peace movement. 

The government promises to: 


(1) doTi ree j° m ° f r ? gi ° n t0 Catholic congregations and free¬ 
dom of activity to the Catholic Church. 
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(2) To return eight Church schools to the Catholic Church. 

(3) To aid the Catholic Church financially for eighteen years whilst 
they can build up their own resources. 

Within this framework religious life and activity proceeds smoothly 
and effectively. Theological colleges carry on their usual work. The 
Protestant Church is exceptionally active. I receive frequent and 
regular bulletins in English. The Reformed Church has numerous 
papers and bulletins in the Hungarian tongue, and prints and circulates 
Bibles and hymn-books; 30,000 Bibles and 30,000 hymn-books in 
1949, with 15,000 of each by August or September for 1950. 

The Lutheran Church of 500,000 tells a similar talc, and pastors in 
both churches are studying socialism as an essential part of their 
training. 

The distinctive feature in the Catholic Church is the Catholic Peace 
Committee with its symbol of a white cross on a blue ground with 
a dove at the foot. By December 1952, 3,000 out of a total of 
4,000 priests were members. By now its support must be all but 
universal. 



IV 


RUMANIA 


I. BIRTH OF A NATION 


The map of Rumania, when I was a boy, resembled a catapult straddle; 
its handle touching the Black Sea. Shaped differently today, Rumania 
is larger than then. The V of the straddle is filled in by Transylvania, 
with Cluj its capital—Hungarian territory in my youth, Rumanian 
since the Trianon Treaty after World War I. 

The fascinating land of mountains and woods, which is known as 
Transylvania, has had a remarkable history. Together with the rest 
of Rumania it formed a part of the Roman province of Dacia and the 
Rumanians have always formed a large, and generally the largest part, 
of its population, although in many areas the Hungarians have pre¬ 
dominated. The Hungarians are only one of many peoples that came 
into the area after the Roman Empire withdrew, but were much 
the most important until the settlement of Germanic groups 
from Luxemburg and the Rhine (called “Saxons”) in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; these Saxons were welcomed by die 
Hungarian overlords who had been loosely established since 1003, 
mamiy as a basdon against the Turks. They established seven 

cities which were free and independent and grew wealthy and 
powerful. 7 

Transylvania had an established diet as early as 1229 and its rulers, 
Saxons, Szeklers (anodier group descended from Huns or Magyars) 
and the Hungarian nobles, maintained the sovereignty of the King of 
Hungary to defend themselves against Hungarian and Rumanian 
peasants who combined to revolt against them, unsuccessfully, in 1437. 
But for all that Transylvania was really an independent princedom 
and when the Hungarians were defeated by the Turks at Mohacs in 

recncrn^ ^ 1 °”°^ ° f Trans V lvania > John Zapolya, who was 
recogrmed by the Emperor of Austria as King of Transylvania. There- 

aher, Transylvania maintained its independence by playing off the 

Sultan against the Emperor. 5 

aUv° after “n ^ ^ ^ Rcfo t rmation came to Hungary, and eventu- 

Calvinist C th \ SU L Ugg Trans ylvanian diet recognised the 

Calvinist, Catholic, Lutheran and Unitarian religions, but not, be it 

179 
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noted, the Orthodoxy of the mass of the Rumanian peasants, who 
were perpetually oppressed whoever ruled. 

For generations the perpetual struggle went on for the domination 
of this fair country. For one year (1600) it was actually united with 
Moldavia and Wallachia in a national Rumania, but then it fell again 
to the Empire, again became an independent kingdom, always vital 
to the Empire as a bastion against the Turks. 

Eventually the Hapsburgs conquered, and Transylvania lost any 
real independence. The Rumanian peasants remained oppressed and 
resentful and rose for their liberty in 1785 and again in 1848. The final 
result of 1848 was a union with Hungary, and the closing years of die 
nineteenth century witnessed an even greater struggle between the 
Hungarians and the Saxons for dominance over the Rumanians. The 
Rumanians fought back, and in October 1918 they re-established a 
National Council at Alba Julia and announced to the world their 
decision to determine their own destinies. In December a National 
Convention joined Transylvania to Rumania, and this position was 
accepted by the Treaty of Trianon in 1920. 

In 1940, under the “Vienna Award”, Hitler and Mussolini gave 
northern Transylvania to Hungary. It was again returned to Rumania 
after World War II and recognised as a part of Rumania by the peace 
treaties. 

With its population of 16 millions, the Rumanian land is second to 
none in physical beauty, natural wealth and a highly talented people. 

Shielded from the north by the magnificent Carpathians, running 
500 miles crescent-wise along the Soviet frontier; facing Hungary and 
Yugoslavia on the west, Rumania looks across the Danube to Bulgaria 
on the south. The northern arm of the V-shaped straddle is Moldavia, 
the southern arm is Wallachia, with lovely Bucharest, its major town, 


the capital of all Rumania. 

Bucharest is today an attractive city, with clean and spacious suburbs, 
approached by broad boulevards with well-placed monuments, 
presenting many fine vistas opening down radial roads. Rich in par s, 

and growing richer. . , , _ f , 

Bucharest parks have many interesting features—lakes with boats for 

children, open-air libraries on lawns where in an easy chair one reads 

the book of one’s choice, drawn as in any city hbrary from the 

librarian’s nearby desk; and mushroom-shaped children s shops with 

counters of child-size height. . a „ 

Rumania’s eastern extremity borders on the Black Sea, its flat a 

sandy marshes of the Danube delta yielding to rising ground southwards 
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towards the port of Constanta. Here is a coast-line of holiday 
resorts like Mamaia, built on a fine beach which separates the salt sea 
water eastwards from the freshwater lake westwards. 

Rumania’s territory as a whole rises gradually from the far-stretching 
fertile plain north of the Danube up to the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians—flat monotonous steppes merging in the rich vine- 
growing central lands, whose oaks and birch lead on to pine forests 
in the higher north. 

Mountains, hills and plains share in almost equal proportions the 
91,000 square miles of Rumanian territory: forests of workable hard¬ 
wood covering some 26 per cent of this area, forming one of Rumania’s 
many natural assets. 

Rumanian oil, centred at Ploesti, 40 miles north of Bucharest, 

constitutes Rumania’s primary and most coveted—but by no means 

her only natural mineral wealth, for she has large deposits of coal, 

iron, copper, silver and other ores, her riches being portrayed pictur- 

esquely on her coat of arms, where the sun, surrounded by a crown 

of wheaten ears, rises over a forest-clad mountain with oil derricks at 
its base. 


These riches, especially the oil, made Rumania attractive to Western 
exploitation. By allowing them a share in the loot, the exploiting 
powers alienated the sympathies of the small upper part of the 
bourgeoisie from the masses of the people, using them as not unwilling 
tools to suppress revolt and to smother discontent. 

Exploited wealth led to sickening contrasts of riches and poverty. 
King: Michael, himself not Rumanian, and his family possessed, when 

, le “ Rumaiua ’ some H2 palaces, one with its 300 rooms standing in 
glorious scenery not very far from the state prison, Doftana, now 

p eserved intact with all its relics of torture, brutality and heroism, 
where were incarcerated many of Rumania’s present leading citizens 
and Meters of State, including Gheorgiu-Dej and others. 

,, A ",° thcr , 0 ^ thc5e , r °y al P alac «. built for Queen Marie, the grand- 

.Xumer “ statel V g'°m.ds in Bucharest, 

ts innumerable rooms furnished in fantastic styles, is now used for 

°» every i ? d - ^ ^ musk to 

7 om for th and airplane construction benches, with a 

room for the ever-popular fairy-tale telling. 

its w^r aent “T f" Rumania, had attracted the Romans by 
ite weal*, they occupied the land for a century and a half Dacians 

S3S on 7 / the gold . mi sUver ^ Of Transylvania and 

em trade. Tradition says they were handsome, like the 
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Rumanians of today. Ovid speaks of them during his exile on the 
bleak shores of the Black Sea, as heroic, brave and courteous, as also 
the Rumanians are today. After valiant resistance, the Dacians were 
crushed by Trajan in a victory depicted on Trajan’s column in Rome. 
The Romans left their stamp on the Rumanian language. 

Britain had early connections with Rumania: many proofs exist of 
ties between Dacia and Britain during the Roman occupation. An 
inscription on Hadrian’s Wall in northern England speaks of a Dacian 
cohort stationed near Carlisle; three British cohorts were stationed in 
Rumania. 

From the third to the seventh century, waves of barbarian conquerors 
swept over this coveted land; Goths, Huns and Gepidae; in the seventh 
century came Slav invaders from Bulgaria; in the nindi century, 
Hungarians; in the thirteenth century, Tatars. 

Together with the Rumanians themselves, the Ukrainians, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Poles and Bulgars are the Slav elements, among 
Greeks, Armenians, Turks and Gypsies, together with Jews, once 
numerous, but later decimated by the Germans and the fascist Ruma¬ 
nians. For all that, the biggest minorities, historically, as today, 
have been first the Hungarians and then the Germans. 

It was in the thirteenth century that the two principalities of 
Muntenia (which included Wallachia) and Moldavia came into being. 
The early history of the land must therefore be sought in these two 
provinces, both of which adopted the Christian faith which had come 
from Rome in the Roman Dacian period but in the course of time had 
become Orthodox rather than Roman, the jurisdiction of Constanti¬ 
nople having been accepted in the ninth century. 

In the fourteenth century came the Turkish invasion and, bit by bit, 
Wallachia passed under Turkish suzerainty where largely she remained 
until the eighteenth century, though Michael the Brave, prince of the 
whole land of Hangro, won a great victory over the Turks in 1595 at 

CXlugSrcni. . 

Meanwhile Hungary and Poland wrestled for possession of Moldavia 

in the north, which, like Wallachia, had produced great names. Stefan 

the Great, for example, who became formidable to Pole, Hungarian 

and Turk. 

Moldavia, like Wallachia, passed under Turkish suzerainty. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Wallachia and Moldavia drew to¬ 
gether. The revolutionary movement of 1848 created a major explo¬ 
sion in Rumania which never quite died down. Liberals had to flee 

abroad. 
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After the Crimean War the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were urnted by the Treaty of Paris, though with separate princes and 
legislative assemblies. But the assemblies made union real by voting for 
a single ruler, Prince Alexandra Ion Cuza. Essentially a progressive 
ruler, Cuza was forced by the boyars to abdicate in 1866. The Ruman¬ 
ian bourgeoisie and landlords then imported as ruler a twenty-eight 
year old Prussian officer, Prince Karl von Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 

In World War I Rumania fought against Germany, and when 
defeated signed a separate peace. Near the end she again declared war 
and came to the Peace Conference as an Allied State, being admitted 
to the Alliance as a bulwark against “Bolshevism”. Her rulers played 
on that same chord throughout the inter-war years as faithful main- 
tamers of the cordon sanitaire . This was to land them and their country 
on the wrong side in World War II. 

The years between the two wotld wars further developed two 
movements which had marked the eatly yeats of the twentieth century; 
oretgn exploitation and popular discontent with feudal conditions. 

Foreign exploitation took much and gave little. No country in 
Eastern Europe possessed richer natural resources than Rumania. They 
could have met all the needs of the people. Instead, they were neg¬ 
lected or sold cheaply to foreign exploiters; two-thirds of Rumanian 
od bemg controlled by British and French companies. Telephones and 

had 7 vT P i. 0h “ , Were 8rantcd t0 forcl g n capitalists. The Germans 
Natio^lr CkUn “ Chcmical mdu5tr y- Four-fifths of tire 
Prod ri T ° Wned abrMd ' With crushm S “terest charges. 

PosstedTixT gn : C ° mr0l ! ed lnd foreign-restricted. Rumania 

was grown, the spinning mills, restricted in tire interest of die West 

“ sT" m* fcCd ^ 380 ~ 8 Agri-hu* lacked 

ctors. Silver mining was cut to meet world price conditions 

extr G q w rterS 1 ° fRUm f a ' S “"P 0115 Wcre manufactured goods- her 
exports were almost exclusively of raw materials. 8 

° f ““ . Upper claSS “' from tllc king downwards neither 
pohnea! patty, the National Liberals nor National PetZt 1Party die 

donhiv fofdtn““ I’" the Party ° f Mamu - wcre guiltless of con- 
£20 niilhon 8 Th? 01 ^?”' -t^ 8 Car0l ’ S fortunc was ““mated at 

with elecrionTrieeed^ T? j P ar ° dy , of P^amentary democracy, 
the Home ^ “ d funda mental issues never allowed to read! 
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Nominally Bratianu’s Parliament was Liberal; Maniu’s was a Peasant 
Parliament. 

Under Bratianu, the Liberal leader, Rumania was governed by the 
commercial, industrial and banking classes. After inadequate land 
reform laws had been hastily passed to calm the rumblings of dis¬ 
content, Bratianu’s Liberals thought their duty to the peasants had 
ended. Industry was their goal and their profit; increasingly they 
joined the foreign capitalists in exploiting their own people. The 
peasants were doomed to pay the costs by export duties and general 
taxation. 


Bratianu sought to centralise the administration and resist the rights 
of the non-Rumanians to self-governing institutions, which had been 
promised in the first generous post-war moments. Bankers sought 
control of incipient Transylvanian industry and Bratianu’s party sought 
by these means to hold both peasants and proletarian revolution 
at bay. 

But opposition increased. 

A peasant party had been formed by the peasant schoolmaster 
Mihalache after World War I. Eventually it joined forces with the 
Transylvanian National Party ofjulius Maruu, under whose leadership 

it formed the opposition to Bratianu. 

It came into power in 1928, despite the bitter opposition of Bratianu 

and King Ferdinand. 

These two antagonists dying in the same year, a peasant demonstra¬ 
tion forced the Regency (created by King Carol s morganatic marriage) 

to entrust Maniu with the government. 

But the high hopes placed on Mamu’s peasant government came to 
little or nothing. His demagogic promises came to nothing, his real 
policy being one of selling the country's wealth to foreign capitalists 
and brutal suppression of the working-class movement. In 1930 aro 
arrived suddenly by air. The Regency accepted his return. Maniu 


^Carol, modelling himself on Mussolini, succeeded in the next ten 
years in smashing the two old political parnes, using then: leaders 
as tools, smiling cordially upon the outrageous Codreanu group 
of Iron Guardists with their spate of hatred against Jews and 


B °Man V y^ohticaUy backward peasants, reduced to acute poverty- and 
misery undermined by the policy of the Liberals, and no thing bettered 
by Maniu of the old Peasants' Party, lost all faith in political parties and 
fell victims to the slogans and policies of the Iron Guard. 
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Discontent grew. Carol, opposed to the Liberals and now armed 
with a mandate from the polls, invited Goga, poet and leader of the 
right-wing anti-semiric National Christian Party, to form a govern¬ 
ment. Subsequent outrages on the Jews called forth protests from the 
British and French ministers, and Goga was dismissed. 

Carol seized his opportunity. Declaring parliamentary rule impos¬ 
sible, he appointed himself dictator in 1938. 

Carol won. He had smothered two political parries, had used the 
Iron Guard and now spumed it. Executing its leaders he reigned 
supreme. Relying on army and police, silencing revolt, filli ng 
the prisons with true lovers of the people, dressing in magnifi¬ 
cent, self-designed uniforms, he proclaimed a sham crusade against 
corruption. 

Then came World War II. France fell. Rumania was defenceless. 
Carol made a desperate effort to win Axis support and sympathy. He 
formed the National Renewal Front” with himself at its head. 

Transylvania was tom from Rumania and given to Hungary. Feel¬ 
ing rose to fever-pomt. The people expected Maniu, the Transylvanian 
patriot, to act. Maniu remained silent. 

An Iron Guard demonstration took place in Bucharest. The terrified 
king abdicated, entrusting control to General Antonescu, who formed 
a largely Iron-Guard government and began his rule with the murder 
of Professor Madgearu, Maniu’s friend, and Iorga, the historian. Sixty 
political prisoners were massacred, the Jews were subjected to appalling 
atrocities. Antonescu himself became the tool of the Axis. 

In October 1940 the country was occupied by Germany. In 1941 
the army suppressed the Iron Guard. Antonescu flung his country into 
the war against Russia. Maniu supported him. 

The Bucharest bourgeoisie rejoiced. Now, they thought, we shall be 

nd once and for all of the socialist, bolshevik terror. Moscow will fall. 
Our privileges will be safe. 


Four years’ war on the Axis side cost Rumania a million casualties 
out of a population of 16 millions. 

„„ T hc R “ m y u “ P co P le “d summing up years of peasant revolts 

and workers stnkes, overthrew their fascist government as the Red 

A my advanced westwards. Breaking with their feudal past, they 
Germany aUandy ’ “ d *' grClt loSS of mcn ' 111 final defeat of 


then aX, T The Nazi *°°P’ ">lled back and 

e etv^ l l ^ “ m ° mem Rumania ' thc ^ Rumania, 

received help and recetved it from the Rumanians themselves. Workers 
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and peasants and patriotic Rumanians of all classes who had fought so 
long against injustice, exploitation and cruelty rose and flung themselves 
on the fascists. 


I spoke of two outstanding movements of the twentieth century. 
Foreign exploitation was the one. The revolt against feudal conditions 
was the other. 

There had been peasant revolts in 1888, 1889, 1894 and 1900. In 
1907 a major revolt cost 11,000 lives and needed an armed force of 
140,000 soldiers to suppress it. This led, however, to agrarian reforms 
under Sturdza, head of a Liberal government. But the peaceful 
demonstration of 1918 was met with another murderous attack and a 
general strike of 200,000 factor)' and office workers in 1920 was 
ruthlessly crushed. 

Nothing, however, held the workers back. The Communist Party 
—which was formed in 1921—was greeted at once with a storm of 
government oppression. For all that, it succeeded in playing a leading 

part in the Trade Union Congress of 1921. 

The working-class movement grew. Even after the repression of 
1920 it speedily recovered strength and restored its organisation. The 
Communist Party, at the back of the resistance movement, has taken 
the lead in all subsequent industrial and political struggles. Declared an 
illegal society in 1924, it operated underground as the mobilisation 
organism of the workers, peasants and intellectuals. It worked on 
through the terror when, in 1929, by order of the government, soldiers 
fired at the delegates to the United Trade Union Congress at Timisoara 
and again at the miners at Lupeni, when twenty-five workers lost their 

lives and over two hundred were wounded. 

The terror reached its climax in the shooting of the railw-aymen at 
Grivitsa in 1933. Hundreds were killed, two thousand were arreste . 
Among them was Gheorghiu-Dej—now Premier of the Rumanian 


Recognising the need for allies for the working class in the struggle, 
the Communist Party looked to the peasants. Congress , in the 
words of Gheorghiu-Dej, at the National Conference of the 
Communist Party in October 1945 , P°*ed the problem of Ac 
for the division of the land among the landless peasants and those with 
little land.” The fifth Congress of 1932 demanded also complete 
equality for national minorities from the economic, political and 
cultural viewpoint, acting on the principle that a people cannot be fre 
if it oppresses another people. 
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The party met unceasing rebuff in its struggle for working- 
class unity from the leaders of the Rumanian right-wing Social 
Democrats. 

The Anti-Fascist Front, proposed in 1936, was not achieved until 
1943. At length a working-class united front, formed in 1944, focused 
the struggle of the Rumanian people until the organic unity of the 
Communist and Socialist parties in 1948 reached the long-sought goal. 


II. USE OF ITS WEALTH 

Rumania’s goal for her people was clear-cut. It was this: 

(1) A neighbourhood fit to live in. 

(2) A house as a foundation for a home. 

(3) Parents with home economy secure; sufficiency of food, cloth¬ 
ing, warmth and relaxation. 

(4) Ample health service. 

(5) Education for all, irrespective of colour, sex or race. 

(6) Life in a constructive, creative society, free from war. 

The new socialist Government quickly took stock of the country’s 
wealth and planned its development. 


00 Water-power 

The utilisation of water-power came first. 

Rumania had more than her share of the mighty Danube, the greatest 
physical fact of Central and Eastern Europe. From Black Forest to 

Hnf ““JP»dous river sweeps through Germany, Austria, 

ungary and Yugoslavia, thunders through the Iron Gates into 
Rumania and then forms for 300 miles the southern frontier between 
her and Bulgaria until, spreading out fanwise in three main streams 
she pours her turbid flood into the Black Sea. 

haLTs^ Tb thC l SUIEe T tCfS thr ° Ugh thc Iron Gates wU1 be 

t^defecriol fv r ght be ° n dlc Sawing-boards but for 

her territory f Yug ° S a ™' a ncccssar y partner in any scheme touching 

Ou 0 t^ C edb Y v d r°h CleC t C S ^ Cm “ “** towever> ^“dy in full swing. 

Ghcorghiu-Dej in 1950, electrification has three object: 

K d 7 mg pOWer , for “dlways and industry; to bring electric 
I^ght, heat and power to die remotest hamlet; and to economise cod 

Priority tasks, early formulated (to return to the general situation), 
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were quickly achieved—rehabilitation of industry, maximum utilisa¬ 
tion of existing capacity’, special stress on heavy industry and agricul¬ 
tural machinery, with balanced budget and stabilised currency. These 
were the priorities and five years saw all these projects well in hand. 

New work could now begin, and first and foremost came electri¬ 
fication. 


One hundred years ago Marx foresaw what has now transpired: 
“King steam yields to the electric spark.” Lenin echoes: “Communism 
is Soviet Power plus electrification of the whole country.” And while 
Russia dams and tames the mighty Volga, Rumania follows her 
example with multiple electrical projects, rapidly learning from and 
closely following Russian inventiveness and Russian efficiency. 

Rumanian electrical output in 1950 was 600,000 kWh., from worn- 
out installations in 603 stations: ill-distributed as to districts, varying in 
result from 0-5 to 6-8 per square kilometre. 

Yet Rumania’s hamessablc water-power could yield 27-2 billion 
kWh. Capitalist exploiters neglected this grand opportunity, preferring 
the prodigal use of coal and oil. 

The new plan will raise power production by i960 to 2,600,000 kWh. 
and spread it out more evenly. Oil and gas consumption will decrease. 

The Stejar hydro-electric station on the Bistrita in Moldavia with a 
capacity of 210,000 kWh., as large as nearly one-third of Rumania s 
total output in 1952, with power to irrigate 741,000 acres of land and 
lift Moldavia, hitherto a backward area, into social and industrial 
equality with the other regions, stand in the forefront of Rumania s 


hydraulic schemes. mil if 

The wild Bistrita, racing through its circumscribed channel at 

4 f yards a second, scattering devastation far and wide when in flood, is 

being tamed, feeding a lake 21 miles long, from which the waters wiU 

pierce the mountains by a tunnel 3 miles long and 9 8 yards wide and 

descend thence through turbines to the plains. It * a task of large 

dimensions; concrete required in construction could build a wall yard 

thick and 17 feet high from London to Lancaster. 

Warn", however,'has other uses in addition .0 turning turbine 

Utilisation for agriculture, for climate control f st ° ra g= 
navigation, for human consumption, for pisciculture, for afforesunom 
are matter of prime importance. The various contemplated schema 
“ addition to die development of power will irrigate 2-9 out of 6-6 
Luglu areas in Rumania. Much of the new land is scheduled for 
fruit and forest, for valuable crops of rice and cotton and vanou 


sub-tropical plants. 
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(6) Natural Gas 

Natural gas again, hitherto neglected, is increasingly exploited. 
Cluj, when I visited it in 1948, was rejoicing with justifiable pride, for 
from a source remote from the town the citizens had dug some twenty 
miles of trenches to carry steel pipes, along which cost-free natural gas 
was flowing to serve the city. 

Valuable as a source of energy, natural gas is a treasured raw material 
for the chemical industry. Rich in quality, containing 99 per cent of 
methane, abundant in quantity, and easily handled, it requires no 
storage tanks and eats up no investments. 

Seizure of golden opportunities by socialist hands in socialist lands 
is in vivid contrast with their neglect under capitalist control, not only in 
Rumania but elsewhere too. Fifteen years ago, for example, I passed 
a keeper s cottage in western Canada. Among cabbages in the garden 
was a gas pipe in flame. 

What is that?” I asked. 

‘Gas from the earth.” 

‘Why is it there?” 

To heat the cabbages in winter-time.” 

That was the only use for the boundless store of energy adjacent to 
a town suffering poverty and unemployment. At last, happily, this 
rich Canadian supply is in process of exploitation. 

Socialist Rumania had added “Utilisation of natural gas” to her 
electrification plans as one of her early acts. 

Natural gas, whilst unsaleable abroad, releases the coal and oil which 
are m high demand in the world markets, as are also the products for 
winch natural gas supplies the raw materials; glass manufacture, lamp- 
black formaldehyde and oxalic acid; aniline dyes and synthetic rubber, 
together with various medicines and scents. 

Neglected by capitalism because it brought no immediate returns 
and demanded heavy immediate expenditure-long pipelines, strong 
enough to resist great pressures-natural gas fits in well with long-term 
policesi of planned national economy. Hence gross output in 1955 is to 

laid " ;'?. \° 4 per Ce “ ab ° ve ' 95 °: Pipelines 298 miles long will be 
laid, mainly between Transylvania and Moldavia. 

(0 Oil 

°“t RUmania ' S Al “ s "‘ have already noted how foreign 
countries competed with each other to exploit it. g 

monopolised i 86 4- imperialist colonisers 

monopolised Rumania s oil, drawing from it immense revenue 
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and meeting with force the struggle of Rumanian workers for a share 
of Rumania’s oil, to raise the standard of their living. Eighty-two 
per cent of Rumania’s oil went abroad. 

The twentieth-century “colonisers” struggled also, but among them¬ 
selves: the American “Standard Oil” against British “Astra-Roman”, 
a struggle w hich ended in the great fire of Moreni, alleged to have been 
started by agents of the American oil companies in 1929. From this well, 
1,700 yards deep, there issued a huge wall of flames, over 200 feet in 
height, which burnt and roared and quaked the ground for more than 
two years, lighting the whole district night and day with terrifying flames. 

Now, however, the proceeds of Rumania’s “Black Gold” flow into 
the coffers of her people. 

I visited the Ploesti oilfield in 1948, and again in 1951, four times 
motoring through that lovely rolling country of low hills dotted with 
farms and trees, where great derricks silendy bespeak the hidden 
wealth. Men worked then and work now with deep enthusiasm at the 
boring of new wells. 

Struggle for technical and financial mastery of oil has been long and 
fierce. Sabotage has been highly organised. But led by Gheorghiu- 
Dej, the oil workers have given the he to the challenge that without 
foreign ownership and experts, the work would collapse. Wells long 
abandoned by the foreign companies as “dead wells” are tapped again, 
often with record output. 

Geologists discover new sources, such as that between the Trotus and 
Tazlau Valley in Moldavia, causing output to increase sixfold since 
1948. Initiative and invention run free, Russian assistance also proving 

invaluable. . , , , 

Eleven million tons of crude oil by 1955 is Rumania s reply to the 

bourgeois specialist who, in 1933 . prophised that Rumanian oil output 


would shortly cease. . . _ 

The scepticism of Rumanian oil prospects expressed m The Economist 

and based on the request for $50 million from America to restore 

the outworn machinery has proved just as false as the tendentious theory 

in an earlier period that Rumanian oil neared exhausnon point. 

The ever-growing flow of oil is the worker-owners answer to 

capitalist gloom. New pipelines for 2,600,000 tons a year are prophenc 

c/the workers’ faith. An estimated increase in labour productivity-of 

58 per cent between 1950 and 1955 » proof of the workers industry. 


(<0 Coal 

Rumanian coal, a mineral with age-long history, maturing slosvly 
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from peat to lignite, to stone coal, and on to anthracite, is next in 
importance to oil. Coal in all its stages exists in abundance in Rumania: 
brown lignite comprises half of her total resources. 

Coal in the Jiu Valley is of excellent quality. Descending into the 
Petrosam mine in 1948 ,1 noted both the enthusiasm of the miners and 
the need for modem machinery. Mined inefficiendy for seventy years, 
Rumanian coal has been controlled by Western banks, exhausted seams 
were left derelict, new shafts were not sunk, mechanisation in old pits 
was non-existent. 

Planned economy brings mechanisation up to date. Soviet working 
methods, eagerly applied—cross-cutters, air hammers, electric and 
pneumatic drills, mechanised winches and conveyor belts, ventilation 
pumps and motors, were to advance labour productivity in the Jiu 
Valley coalfields by 60 per cent in the period 1946-50. 

Rumanian mines today arc run by trained teams of young men, not 
by a few specialists handling unskilled labourers. Three thousand 
youths, graduating in training courses in 1950, was the target for 
personnel during the Five-Year Plan. 

The status of the miner rises as his output and productivity increase. 


(e) Timber 

Timber is another primary raw material. Rumania abounds in 
forests, a nch asset, covering a quarter of the national territory and 
embracing seventy different species of trees—oak, beech and resinous 
ttees. Unlike coalfields or oil-wells, timber lands are no wasting assets. 
Renewable, they can, with care, yield permanent wealth. 

Capitalist owners never gave forests the needed care. Timber lands 
were neglected or exploited for high and immediate profit. Over 
23 million cubic yards of yearly growth, with 32 million yards 
removed-6o per cent of it sold as firewood-was poor economy. 
Timber was exported; finished wooden goods were imported. Foreign 

SE? SC0 °f cd , the nchcs ’ regardless of conservation, and never estab- 
w°°d mdujtrio in the country where the tree. grew. Foreign 

renewal.'™ ” P " ““ oflumberin g installations, which sadly needed 


h^^r P c S fTOm Privat£ owners inp to the people's 

handa. A nattonal Mnnstry of Forestry was established, assuring: 

(•) Rehabilitation of 74 million acres of forest tracks, i.e. 45 per cent 

of the whole wooded areas. F 

$ Attestation of 667,000 acres of barren lands. 

(in) Extension of forest harnessing work. 
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Skilled workers—scientists, technicians and lumber men—are being 
trained with competent help from the Soviet Union. The timber 
industry is being mechanised from felling to final carpentry work. 
Consequently timber output in 1950 was up 122 per cent, furniture 
158 per cent over 1949. The paper industry, with its high-quality 
products, makes increasing demands on timber supply. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for the planting of 98,800 acres of 
forest in excess of the area being actually lumbered, for the improve¬ 
ment of deteriorated soil, for the planting of forest belts and to lessen 
the danger of drought. 

Forestry in Rumania begins a new and a scientific era. 

(f) The Soil 

Finally, the rich and fertile soil of Rumania is by no means ignored 
by the new government. The Five-Year Plan contained an ambitious 
agricultural programme, envisaging the beginning of a transition from 
small-scale peasant husbandry to large-scale collective farming, with 
ample provision, through the aid of state farms and mechanisation, for 
full-scale supplies of food and raw materials to industry and workers. 
Rational crop rotation, chemical fertilisers and superior seeds, with 
emphasis on industrial plants, cotton, flax and hemp, and on the training 
of qualified workers in agriculture, for the full scientific use and 
development in all its details of Rumania’s agricultural wealth, give 
promise of large and more valuable harvests with greater productivity. 

Specifically, the 1955 plan budgets for: 18,400 tractors, 18,000 
tractor-ploughs, 1,000 combine harvesters, 3,250 threshing machines, 
5,900 disk-harrows. 

It also budgets for: bread grains of 3,740,000 tons, cotton 230,000 
tons, horses 1,200,000, homed cattle 4,700,000, sheep 12,500 000. 

Yields in collective farms already and dramatically exceed those ot 
the individual farms and supply the stimulus for further development 
An old Turk of sixty-five joined a co-operative farm. He reaped his first 
harvest. The division of wheat took place. His share almost filled 
yard. In astonished delight he bought a new bed, a table and chairs. 
He is but one of thousands of astonished peasants. 


(o) The Result 

All these resources-and the others which it is not posstble to men¬ 
tion here-are carefully evaluated in the successive plans together with 
an assessment of the labour which can be made available: the upshot 
is an overall plan for the development of the entire economy. 

The results have been overwhelmingly successful. 
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The State Plan for 1951 was fulfilled. It overshot its target all along 
the lines: an overall fulfilment of 104 per cent over the previous year. 

Gross industrial output increased by 28-7 per cent over the previous 
year. 

The 1952 plan again was fulfilled by 101-7 per cent . . . and so it 
will be . . . again, and again . . . and again. 


III. BUILDING NEIGHBOURHOODS 


That is precisely what England’s and America’s big industrial towns 
lack. Largely unhampered by an unplanned past, Rumania learns from 
our experience. 

Already in 1948 she tackled the housing problem in her new indus¬ 
trial areas. In that year I visited Hunedoara where furnaces and 
chimney-stacks rise side by side with the grey cold castle of the 
Corvins on its precipitous rock. Industrial equipment was old- 
fashioned and primitive in 1948. It changes rapidly now. So, too, 
docs the town where the workers dwell, a town then of broken streets, 

drinking saloons and tumbledown houses, clustered around the factory 
gates. 7 

The entire town, with all its institutions, is to move to a new site. 
Blocks of flats are being erected for tens of thousands of workers. 

orest shelter-belts will replace much of the old town, separating the 
new town from industrial noise and dust. Civic buildings, theatres, 
polyclinics, creches, elementary schools, institutes of higher education, 
stores a stadium and new railway stations, will occupy the new site. 
And what a site! 


I visited a recently completed house and envied those who dwelt 
ere. Large enough for dignity and convenience, yet compact, admir¬ 
ably planned, substantially built, of excellent material, with parquet 

u' ,T n T U ^ hen on ^ norther n side for summer use. 
3 ^ ab ° ve vaUe y ^th lovely views and invigorating air, 

h house had its own garden with special provisions for hens and pigs. 
There it was, all beginning. A neighbourhood and a home fit To 
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IV. AIDING HEALTH 

My wife, after careful study of family and child life in Eastern 
Europe, would readily endorse the words of seventy-six-year-old 
Gabrea Ioana, that consistent attention paid to the welfare and protection 
of women and children was perhaps the most outstanding achievement 
of the new Rumanian People’s Republic. With an infant mortality 
rate higher than any other European land, from 4,000 to 8,000 women 
out of every 500,000 died in childbirth in Rumania, 20 per cent of the 
children also dying before completing their first year. 

Ten years ago not one village could boast a maternity home; 1,270 is 
the number today . . . and still they grow. Seventy-eight per cent of 
women in confinement already receive needed skill and attention. In 
pre-natal care and maintenance Rumania lines up with Russia and all 
Eastern Europe. Mothers and children receive the special food, milk 
and vitamins they need, free of charge, with a complete layette for 
every child bom. The mother receives seventy-five days maternity 

leave at full pay. . 

Freedom from outstanding financial worry forms an excellent basis 

for a healthy and contented family life, eager for creative work. 

Both parents in a family, if they work—and no woman, is obliged 
to work—are protected by the new Code of Labour which assures 
equal pay for equal work. Normal hours are 8 by day and 7 by night; 
overtime is limited to 120 hours per annum and 4 hours in any one 
week. Women may not be employed in heavy or dangerous work. 

Women eagerly respond to their new liberties and rcsponsibilmes. 
The Vice-President of the General Confederation of Labour is a 
woman of forty-five; 7,469 women are on the managing boards ot 

co-operatives, 27,841 on local councils. 

State health insurance removes fear of sickness, old age, incapacity 
or unemployment. State allocations meet the expenses of _ever- 
expanding sick and social services; for example, in the summer ot 1952 
alone, 620,000 children spent their holidays in summer camps, in tne 

mountains or at the seaside. 

Workers, if they have been employed at a factory for ive y 
rCv eive full pay with no time-limit when sick; if less than five years 
thcn 80 per cent of pay; 80 per cent also if not trade-union member 
— thou Mi 96 per cent of workers entering industry join trade union . 

Dclibc rate steps are taken to remedy the shortage of doctors; only 
one docto, r was formerly provided for 35,000 of the population, w 
disastrous fo r the peasantry. Every industrial enterprise ot 5 
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workers today must have a resident doctor. Compared with 1938, the 
number of doctors had increased by 788-8 per cent in 1952. 


V. CULTURE CATCHES UP 

Resolutely, Rumania sets to work to make good her cultural lag. 
By I 955 , illiteracy is to be liquidated completely; the number of 
children in creches and kindergartens is to be 440,000 as against 200,000 
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Let the following startling contrast speak. In 1948 the U.S.A. with 
a population of 140 to 150 million people printed 800 million books; 
700 million of these were “comics”: not humorous “comics”, but crude 
tales of murder, vileness, strangling, bloodbaths and a whole catena of 
things degrading to humanity. Little Rumania, with a population of 
16 millions, just emerging from illiteracy, published in the years 1950-52 
over 210 million copies of books. 

Rumania’s latent artistic ability again holds much promise. Handi¬ 
capped through the centuries, it breaks out bravely now, on the broad 
traditional basis of native peasant craft. Native garments had long been 
noted for their surpassing beauty. 

In a land swept by invaders, with caves, forests and hills as the only 
safe resort in troubled times, it was natural that artistic skill should 
spread itself out on articles easily transported to safety. Houses and 
fields were foresaken when marauders came, but precious rugs and 
garments, easily wrapped up, were carried to hiding-places and served 
for both warmth and beauty. Hence Rumanian art poured itself into 
fabrics. 

When more settled times followed, wealth accumulated in the hands 
of the few, and dire poverty was the lot of the masses. Rumanian artists 
felt the contrast. The best revolted, even though revolt shut the door 
to livelihood. To depict national poverty and distress incurred penal¬ 
ties. And the penalties were heavy. 

Ion Ncgulici and Constantin D. Rosenthal, painting in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, forerunners of Rumania s realistic school, 
cut themselves loose from church decoration modelled on abstract 
Byzantine icons; stirred by the events of the 1848 revolution, they 
depicted the struggles of the people. Both were exiled. Both died 

in want. . , 

Rosenthal wrote from Paris: “The artistic world feeds me with 

compliments and praise, but my face is bloodless and my stomach 

swollen with the amount of bread I eat. . . . 

He wrote again: 

“There was a time when I painted sentimental pictures and thought 
that was my calling. Later I realised that the revolution had entered 
into my soul and I concentrated on portraits. I can only create the 
faces of men and women who regenerate our century, who fight 
corruption, faces noble and gentle and heroic at the same time. 


He writes again in 1850: 
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“If I am in Germany I find unhappy people and sympathise with 
them, and I should do the same in China. That is how I understand 
socialism, I want all nations to follow as one people differing only 
in language and customs, but united in their hearts by a feeling of 
brotherhood.” 


The death of these early revolutionary artists stayed creative art in 
Rumania. Artists received encouragement only if they idealised and 
camouflaged reality. Formalism was the fashion. Painters with few 
exceptions became abstract, conventional, arid. 

The advent of the new democracy changed material and spiritual 
conditions overnight. An artist’s financial position became secure. The 
artists’ fund advances money for works in progress, grants allowances 
and gives pensions. The state itself commissions many works. Buyers 
increase as the masses advance in culture. Trade unions and mass 
organisations buy pictures and sculptures to adorn their halls. 

Further to encourage realistic painting, which stimulates the people 
and aids construction, the state gives artists the opportunity to visit 
every comer of the country to make direct contact with the people. 

The result is a spate of interesting works. No longer content with 
amily portraits and flower vases, artists integrate themselves completely 
with the people s struggle. Thus we get pictures like Gavril Miklossy’s 
Peasants siting the collective farm charter”, which captures the joy 
ot a dramatic moment, where the Transylvanian landscape with sum¬ 
mer sun filtering through the leaves, gives to the whole the lively festive 
character and atmosphere of an historic day. 


VI. PRINTING FOR MILLIONS 

W V ' StaIin , ‘' Scanteia ” Printing Works which supplies 

buik onM 'rr 3 "? 2SiS f ° r Rumania ' s ^ural revolution, is 
Dunt on a majestic scale. 

It is planned to meet all demands for printing and publishing the 

ofcdt'uS^H *; CWSpaperS '-A riie^new upfurge 
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ofkee ^’ 6 'r 11 " funcdonal “d asymmetrical blue-prints as out 
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. eighth of a mile each way, with a height of 327 feet 
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to the tip of the crowning golden arrow of the central tower on the 
main facade. 

As the chief monument of Bucharest, enshrining principle in 
physical form, Scanteia embraces in one whole editorial and adminis¬ 
trative buildings and printing shops: no divorce now between mental 
and manual labour. 

Standing in a park-like setting of 98 acres, Scanteia is surrounded by 
formal roads, pools, fountains and lawns, so placed that it dominates 
the vista at the end of several boulevards. 

Workers—to emphasise their dignity—enter dirough a monumental 
gate located in a central point of the precincts. This central building, 
with its arched portico is repeated in each of the two advancing wings, 
tied integrally to it. 

When fully equipped, this combine will be able to print 3 million 
newspapers, 100,000 bound volumes and 160,000 pamphlets a day. 

The workers’ interest comes first and shows itself in several ways. 
A library for borrowing and returning books stands at the entrance. 
Each worker has a locker for clothes; with lavatory accommodation 
as excellent as a first-class hotel, the worker can change from his 


working clothes before going home. 

Hairdressing shops for men and women and canteens are first-class 
in quality. Workers’ rooms and corridors are spacious and airy, with 
a rhythm about the placing of the machines which creates an interior 
as monumental as the exterior. Half a dozen ventilation systems keep 
every part of the building adjusted to every change of temperature. 

Since workers’ main daylight hours arc spent in the factory, then let 
its quality bespeak the dignity of the printer’s calling, is the principle 

rigorously applied throughout. . 

Four years previously, I visited Scanteia in its old home in the 

crowded centre of Bucharest. In a small basement workshop I was 
introduced to a craftsman of no mean ability: he had outwitted the 
U.S.A. blockade by constructing with his own hands certain minute 
machine parts which needed replacement. Today, c manage 

vast type-setting department of Scanteia House. 

Four years only divide the old Scanteia, with its primitive toyshop 

-rrt'jS i. ™ ° f 
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860,000 four-page papers per hour—printed Scanteia (the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party’s daily newspaper, “The Spark”) on May 8, 1951. 
The full building scheme includes flats and houses for 1,000 families. 

I saw Scanteia again in August 1953, already practically complete 
within and only awaiting its final marble crust without. It is an 
admirable industrial unit. The rooms and corridors so lofty, spacious 
and airy, the windows so high with glorious views from all but the 
lower storey across the open countryside; the colour of pale green so 
cool and refreshing and the temperature so equable. 

Scanteia is a model for all workshops and indeed is a visual symbol 
of what happens everywhere in the new Rumania. 


VII. PEOPLES AT PEACE 

One of the soundest tests of the genuineness of democracy is its 
treatment of national and racial minorities.” Most true—and Rumania 
presents a crucial test because of the prolonged struggle between 
- Rumania and Hungary, which focused itself in Cluj. 

Cluj is a university town, the Oxford of Rumania. Beautiful, quiet 
and with the authentic university air of scholarship, cultured refine¬ 
ment and retirement. An ancient seat of learning with fine eighteenth- 
century buildings and a magnificent medieval church. But a town of 
rge minorities now of Hungarians under Rumanian rule and again 

quOTeh*™ 3 ™ UndCC Hungarian ru ^ e * formerly tom by dissensions and 
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Rumania is punctilious concerning the language of the minorities. 
Even in 1948, I spent much time in a long compositors’ room in the 
older quarter of Bucharest, examining tray after tray of set-up type. 
They were set for the minorities’ printing presses, set in Rumanian, 
Hungarian, Serbian, German. . . . 

The German minority and their history need special note. 

We have seen earlier, how the so-called “Saxon” settlers formed a 
considerable minority in Transylvania, who were there historically 
as a rich, exploiting group. In addition to these, the “Swabian” 
Germans, in the Banat, moved in at a later period by the Austrian 
Government to fill lands depopulated by the Turks. 

Among both of these German groups a strong fascist propaganda 
developed after Hitler came to power. There was a democratic 
opposition among them, but the majority had the psychology of a 
ruling group and went all the way with Hitler, with the result that 
today you will fmd in Transylvania co-operatives of German women 
engaged in making women’s shoes or similar occupations, women 
who have no husbands. Their menfolk paid the price of their belief 
and died at Stalingrad or elsewhere on the Russian front: a few of them 
paid the price of collaboration in the post-war period. 

The majority of the Germans who have survived, and there are a 
very large number of diem, are no longer a privileged group. The 
result is that not a few of them are dissatisfied and disgrunded. 

But that is only one side of the picture. There was always, as was 
mentioned above, a democratic minority among the Germans, and 
immediately after the liberation it came into the open as the German 
Anti-Fascist Committee led by men who came out of prisons and 
concentration camps. From the beginning its German language paper 
Neuer Weg has played a prominent part in integrating the Germans 
into the new Rumania. 

The Germans have their own schools and other amenities and are 

• 

now beginning to fit into the new scheme of tilings. Germans are going 
into industry. Already there are more than 400 German deputies to 
town and village councils. A policy of principle is beginning to pay 
dividends. 


VIII. THE STEEL BRIDGE OF PEACE 

The biggest bridge in Europe now spans the wide waters of the 
Danube and tics yet closer the links between two socialist neighbours, 

Rumania and Bulgaria. , 

The bridge, whose building and opening was largely ignored m the 
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Western press, though rightly described by those who have seen it as a 
grandiose construction, a triumph of modem technique, was begun 
two years and three months before the actual date of opening and 
completed seven months before the scheduled time. 

Work started simultaneously from both shores and developed at a 
rapid rate. The bridge is the result of common work by Rumanian and 
Bulgarian constructors. Indeed, it represents a joint effort of several 
countries, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland supplying much 

material, and the Soviet Union supplying material, tools and engineer¬ 
ing technique. 


The method of assembling 533-feet spans without intermediate 
piers was worked out and applied on the construction site for the first 
rime in the history of bridge construction. Much of the nawying was 
done by hydro-mechanisation, with the help of powerful electric 
dredges furnished by the U.S.S.R. The Rumanian machine-building 
industry supplied the majority of the cranes and electric winches used. 

As usual, the provision for the workers’ needs created a first-class 
workers town, with shops, clubs, halls, and reading-rooms. 

The bridge carries road and rail traffic, and will speed the develop¬ 
ment of trade not only between Rumania and Bulgaria, but other 
countries of the ^democratic camp. This bridge, in the words of 
Uneorghiu-Dej, is a vivid testimony to the creative forces of the 

countries of the camp of peace, to their struggle for developing the 
links of friendship among peoples”. 


IX. WORLD YOUTH PLAN PEACE IN BUCHAREST 
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Youth knows that different races and different stages of economic 
development can live peaceably side by side. Nation met nation face 
to face in Bucharest—in streets, in public meetings, or in private dis¬ 
cussions—met and realised that all men are potential brothers whatever 
the colour of their skin, the texture of their hair or the nature of their 
racial heritage. 

For me, personally, the opportunity was unique and my experience 
was doubtless that of thousands more. I never stirred but I received a 
challenge greeting; even if it could be no more than a smile: now it was 
from a dark youth from Madagascar, then from a group of Belgian 
youth, of French youth, of Italian youth. I met five tall fair-haired 
youths w'hom I took for Scandinavians, with broad faces, blue eyes, 
pale-blue shirts and well-creased trousers. No, they w r ere Russians 
from Moscow and Leningrad. The Norwegian youth were gay with 
red tasselled caps. And so on, and on. 

Apart from the final day, where we, as Peace Prize winners, met a 
selection of delegates from all lands, I made direct contact, and had 
valuable talks concerning Russia, China and the Eastern European 
Democracies, with delegates from forty different nations. 

In this vast cultural gathering, the nations had pooled their best 
contributions in drama, music and dance—a foretaste of the world 
when peace triumphs. 

Who could watch unmoved the subtle charm of the Chinese 
ensemble, the moving war ballet of Korea, the probing drama of the 
British mime or listen to the flute tones of a Mozart sonata sung by a 
ten-year-old Bulgarian girl in the Bulgarian Pioneers ensemble, or 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” by the Czechoslovak ensemble or witness a 
hundred other outbursts of cultural wealth in the truly cultured setting 
of lovely Bucharest? 

For no more noble setting could have been chosen for this drama ot 
youth. Bucharest itself speaks of the triumphs of peace. Tlus gay, 
bright city of a million and more citizens, so beautiful with flowers, 
flags and fountains, with shops overflowing with goods and filled wi 
purchasers, with new factories, new flats, new theatres and cinemas, a 
new stadium for 80,000 spectators, bespeaks a prosperity utterly untold 

in the Western press. . , 

The wide-open churches welcomed the guests and die great Patriarch 

Justinian of the Orthodox Church and the Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church, together with the Protestant pastors and leaders- 

preached eloquent sermons of peace and welcome. 

Most striking of all, perhaps, was the new Scanteia House. 
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Here was an object lesson for youth of every land, here in this new 
Rumania, that thinks peace, plans peace, works for peace, was a 
concrete witness to the infinite care for the mind of every boy and every 
girl that is the first concern of every socialist country and of every 
peace-loving land. 

Two imposing parades left an impression on the mind. The first, 
when, at the opening of the week, select companies of 40,000 youth 
paraded in the new stadium. A parade whose order, symmetry and 
rhythm were made the more impressive when the Korean Youth 
broke rank opposite the Russian stand and rushing forward, showed 
with passionate embraces how deeply they realised their debt to 
Russian sympathy in their struggle. 

The second parade was Rumanian. For four hours and more it 
moved past the grand-stand and along the grand parade boulevard. 
Sometimes twenty, sometimes even a hundred deep, the citizens 
rolled on. Finely organised, gaily-robed columns of athletes moved 
past with impressive rhythm to the music of massed bands. Then came 
the citizens themselves. Hour by hour they moved on, with waving 
hands and cheering voices, carrying gorgeous flags past us, sometimes 
at the rate of 100 a minute: “What a task for the Communist police 

to make this quarter of a million citizens smile!” was Mr. Pritt’s 
wittily sarcastic aside. 

For the crowd was radiant, as indeed they well might be, with this 

new promise for world peace, with this mighty addition to the band of 

stalwart men and women whose insistent demands for peace had 

already banned the atom bomb and compelled cessation of the killing 

in Korea. Thirty thousand visitors from in lands marching 

shoulder to shoulder with 10,000 Rumanian youth. Here was further 

promise of victory. No wonder the citizens smiled, waved and cheered 
with enthusiasm. 


Indeed, this abounding optimism and enthusiasm based on belief in 
mankindis possibilities and mankind’s future, was the most striking 
note at the Bucharest Festival, among guests and hosts alike. The more 
striking there, through its absence here. 

The school magazine of a celebrated English public school lately 
contamed poems by the senior school; clever, subtle, competent poems 
gently cynical, disillusioned, dilettante or apathetic. They stand 

Zrr^r C ° n fT t0 thej0y> the / kn ’ ** ho P c » expectation, the will 
RuSa ° f dlC$C y ° Uth ° faU lands who mct at Bucharest in 


Rumania may be small in size, emerging but recently from her 
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feudal past with her new socialist strength, but her contribution to the 
peace of the world has been a stupendous thing and will long be felt 
by the youth of the world. 

X. A CHRISTIAN PATRIARCH 

The eternal principle of the Christian Faith imposes freedom as the 
first condition for mankind . . . the respect for human rights and 
essential liberties is also a divine law.” 

Those are the words of Justinian, Patriarch of the Orthodox Church 
°f Rumania; he adds: “Whenever a new action contributing to the 
defence of human rights and ensuring essential liberties all over the 
world is initiated, the Christian Church, through the voice of its 
servants, has to be present.” As explanation of that new activity in his 
own country he wrote the truth as he sees it, in an article in the New 
Central European Observer. 

During my visit in 1948, I had met clergy and ministers of various 
denominations, learning from them much of Rumanian freedom of 
worship and Christian expression. 

In the autumn of 1952 my wife and I met the Patriarch Justinian 
personally and were invited to join him as guests in his special place of 
honour at the great national march-past on August 23 rd. 

Justinian is an imposing figure, tall, dark, with long beard and 

noble mien. He is more_He is brave. Before the revolution he took 

an anti-fascist line which brought him trouble and danger from Church 
and State, but won for him a warm welcome from the people, who 
told him they came to listen to him “because he did not preach Christ 
with a revolver”. “He preached Christianity”, they said, and prac¬ 
tised it too.” When he came to the conclusion that a man’s professed 
religious belief was of secondary importance, as long as he supported the 
capitalist system, he wrote in 1929 a powerful pamphlet contrasting 
Christianity and the capitalist system, which sold 50,000 copies. 

A singularly generous act won him wide public applause, even if at 
a heavy financial cost. The Nationalisation Law had excluded Church 
lands from its application. Under Justinian s guidance, the Church 
Synod refused to accept the proffered privilege: “It would cost us 
nothing to keep our land and lose the people , said Justinian. At the 
Synod’s request, the state included all Church property in the nationali¬ 
sation decree. 

On his own initiative, the Patriarch yielded up his personal estate 
of many farms and 1,500 acres, which is now run as a co-operative 

under Church management. 
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Moral leadership of the Orthodox Church and friendly relations 
with the state were secured. 

Justinian welcomes the new regime. “It is well known”, he says, 
“that in our country, in Rumania, big changes have taken place in the 
years following the Second World War. These changes have opened 
up for our people a wide road to a new form of society, better and more 
just than the one they knew before.” 

He quotes, endorses—and declares that they are enforced—the 
clauses of the New Constitution, relative to religious freedom: 

“Freedom of conscience and freedom of creed are guaranteed 
by the state. 

“Religious cults are at liberty to organise themselves and function, 
provided that their ritual and practice are consistent with the Con¬ 
stitution, public security and morality.” 

On the basis of these real liberties, statutes on organisation and 
functioning have been drawn up by the following religious bodies: 

The Rumanian Orthodox Church. 

The Reformed Church. 

The Evangelical Church. 

The Lutheran Evangelical Church. 

The Unitarian Church. 

The Jewish Community, and others. 

“All these cults, together with the Roman Catholic Church, enjoy 

absolute freedom in their activities: Churches and prayer houses 

are permanently open, their personnel are maintained by the state and 

everything needed for the activities of the cult is put at their disposal 
by the state. t 


The Rumanian Orthodox Church has three theological institutes 
at university level, with institutes for advanced education for the 13,000 
Orthodox priests. Freedom of expression and of press are guaranteed 
by the government and the Church has organised a campaign against 
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Rumanian people and that in uniting with us they will sing aloud 
the song which resounded over Bedilehem: ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace, good-will towards men.’ ” 

It is pertinent perhaps to remark the great difference between the 
hierarchy of the Orthodox Church in Rumania and the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Hungary, in its attitude to the socialist 
ordering of economic life of each country. The one welcomes it, the 
other bitterly opposes it. One might perhaps reflect that the whole 
idea of community and equality was an Eastern, and not a Western, 
creation. 



V 


BULGARIA 


I. THE FORGING OF A PEOPLE 

Bulgaria, 43,000 square miles in area, wild, rugged, beautiful and 
mountainous—perhaps the most romantic of all Eastern European 
lands, is situated in the north-east comer of the Balkan Peninsula, 
with Rumania and the Danube on its northern frontier, the Rhodope 
mountains, Turkey and Greece on the south; the Black Sea to the east 
and Yugoslavia to the west. 

The most striking physical features are two mountain chains; the 
Balkans running east-west through the heart of the country, echoed by 

the Rhodope range which for some considerable distance forms 
Bulgaria’s southern boundary. 

The Balkan summits are rounded, with smooth, gently sloping 

sides; the Rdiodope range, slightly less in altitude, has sharper outlines, 
its pine-clad slopes resembling alpine scenery. 

The mighty Rila Range, with summits up to 7,000 feet, encloses, 
in a picturesque valley, the celebrated monastery of Rila. To the 
north, and almost isolated, stands the massive Vitosha (7,717 feet) over¬ 
shadowing Sofia, the capital. 

Though watered by many rivers, running often through deeply 
furrowed channels with rapid fall, Bulgaria has hitherto been poorly 
irrigated. She is rich in forests, rich in oak, ash, elm, walnut and pine, 
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between east and west, Bulgaria formed the frontier between Pagans 
and Christians. The frontier also, when the western Papacy struggled 
with the Orthodox east for ecclesiastical supremacy. The frontier 
during 500 years of Turkish rule. The frontier when Mussolini, 
seeking dominance of eastern Mediterranean waters, fostered strife 
between the Balkan States. 

Driving from Sofia to Plovdiv in September 1951 we made a wide 
detour on account of road repairs and mounted to high lands with a 
wide vista to the south—“Greece lies 37 miles over there,” said our 
chauffeur, “and Turkey is not far away.” Indeed the southern and 
western borders of Bulgaria touch Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria is still a frontier post between the Atlantic Pact group and 
the socialist world. 

Overrun in successive eras by many invaders, the Bulgarian popula¬ 
tion is naturally mixed; Turks and Caucasians in the lowlands, Greeks 
in the maritime areas, mingling with the native Bulgarians. These are 
a patient, laborious and courageous people, whose history shows the 
tenacity of their national and religious aims. 

Little wonder then, that Bulgaria looks to Russia for help today, as 
twice before; nor does she look in vain. Very substantial, and precisely 
right in kind, is the help she receives to build up her own industry, to 
stand upon her own feet, to take her rightful place as an industrial 
state with a balanced economy, in an industrial world. 

Bulgaria looks back upon a chequered history. Mongol in origin, 
fierce horsemen, called Bulgars, made their first appearance in this land 
in the seventh century a.d. Completely assimilated at length in 
language and custom to the Slavs who had preceded them, their early 
historical records depict ceaseless conflict with the Byzantine Emperors. 
Under the rule of the Khan Krum their territory extended from the 
Carpathians to Adrianoplc. 

Cyril and Methodius, Greek Orthodox missionaries, introduced 
Christianity into Bulgaria in the reign of Boris (852-88). In the great 
east-west split of Christendom Boris chose the eastern alliance, the 
independence of the Bulgarian Church being recognised by the 
Patriarchate at Constantinople. 

Bulgarian power reached its zenith under Simeon ( 893 - 927 ), ™s 
domain stretching from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. 

John Ascn II (1218-41), an enlightened monarch, greatest o f all the 
early Bulgarian rulers, eventually established his sway over Albania, 
Epirus, Macedonia and Thrace. With the end of his dynasty (1258) 
darkness descended; outer darkness for roughly 500 years from i 3 93 to 
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1878, during which the Turkish deluge submerged Eastern 
Europe. 

Stained with barbaric cruelty in the early years, growing milder in 
the middle period, Turkish rule grew more vicious still in its decay, 
from the siege of Vienna (1683) onwards, when Turkish armies passed 
and repassed through Bulgaria to desolate the land with every kind of 
savagery. Bulgaria, crushed and humiliated, faded from the European 
canvas. 

Revival began in the first half of the nineteenth century when the 

long dormant national spirit was aroused by Bulgarian writers. 

Schools were built and the Bulgarian press turned out Bulgarian 
literature. 

Patriots of the literary movement struggled against an Orthodox 

Church dominated by Greeks, which had become as rapacious as the 

Turks, even to destroying old Bulgarian manuscripts—the Abbot of 

the Rila monastery sadly pointed out to me their absence from his 

library—and replacing the old Slavonic language in schools and church 
liturgies by the Greek tongue. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere had looked to England as their 
champion when the nineteenth century dawned. And Bulgarians 
among them. Alas, they looked in vain, the key to England’s Eastern 
policy in the early part of the nineteenth century being hostility to 
Russja. Fearful of Russia’s advance to the Mediterranean, fearful for 
her life-line to India, England had allied herself to Turkey. 

Bulgaria continued the struggle alone. On the religious front, 

r'T'f* ™ rk J; d SUC< ; ess met her st ™ggle against both the Turks and 
r“; d ° S luerarch X “ Constantinople, for after forty years the 
urkish Government was compelled to authorise a Bulgarian Exarch- 

cons W ohdadom S1VCJU Cd0n - ^ ^ f °' Bulgarian 

thetXVr^r,, 1875 “r 1876 lcd t0 repriSlls 50 revoltin 8 that 

they called forth Gladstone s famous pamphlet which stirred England 
profoundly. Russia declared war on Turkey in 1877 8 

W cm R mdudJ ,C ' 0ry “ 1878 ° pCncd 3 new «• Bulgak elements 

suacraimvof^e S U "“ ou ? P™“pality under the notninal 

Td f^m the n T ^ Black Sea to thc mountains 

Si of *e wh r n m t0 6 Aege “’ 3 terntor y comprising three- 
f oC ” e wh°k Balkan Peninsula, with a 4 million population A 

fcw months later the Great Powers, at the Berlin Tr«^ of .878 cut 

nouSatLT P^mc? A^' 1C T g but 3 -hole'and 

nommatmg Prmce Alexander of Battenberg as its king. In 1881 
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Alexander assumed absolute authority, only to lose it later when 
parliamentary government was restored. 

After various adventures and contests with Russia, Alexander 
abdicated. Ferdinand, nick-named “the Fox”, succeeded him. 

Ferdinand made overtures to Russia. Russian influence grew, but 
neither Russia nor Turkey, whose power had been sapped when the 
“Young Turkish Revolution” had dethroned Abdul Hamid, could 
dominate this small but resolute land. Ferdinand publicly proclaimed 
Bulgaria a united and independent kingdom in 1908. 

The Balkan war in 1912 between Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Serbia on the one side, and Turkey on the other, was followed by 
victory and Ferdinand, launching his troops on the Serbs, achieved a 
disaster which involved the loss of Adrianople to the Turks and of 
Southern Dobrudja to Rumania, the Serbs taking both banks of the 
Vardar. 

It is not surprising that their defeat in World War I encouraged the 
Bulgarian people to stage a revolution. This failed and was followed 
by violent bloody reaction. 

After the war the radical peasant party under Stambuliski came into 

power. Stambuliski was assassinated in I 9 2 3 » an d a C0U P ^ ^ tat was 
organised by King Boris and reactionary politicians and carried out with 
the help of reactionary' officers in the army. Then came ten years of 
repression, a terror organised by the fascist governments of Bulgaria, 
using the police and various fascist organisations, among which was the 
International Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation (I.M.R.O.). 

The main features of the regime effected by the 1934 coup d dtat with 
which Colonel Damian Velchev’s name is associated, was a fascism 
which liquidated the last remnants of civil liberties in Bulgaria. All 
political parties, including the Bulgarian Communist Party, were made 

illegal, with attempts to reduce the power of the King. 

In October i 9 35 , the King, Boris, decided to take over the 
dictatorship himself and made this possible by disbanding die officers 
league and condemning Velchev to life imprisonment. 

For some years Boris maintained outward quiet, though opposition 
seethed beneath the surface. His policy achieved its logical resu t 
when German troops poured into the country. 


11 . a people’s party 

Throughout the later years, briefly outlined in the previous ch jf 
the Bulgarian Communist Party, the vocal and orgamsmg bod) on 
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socialist lines of the mass of the working people, had been advancing 
slowly to power through painful suffering and heroic labours. 

The party had its roots deep in the past. Founded as a social-demo¬ 
cratic party in 1891, it was only in 1903 that it became a Marxist and 
working-class party. 

Its development on the road to the creation of an independent 
working-class party, with its own ideology and organisation entailed 
ceaseless conflict with bourgeois and alien petty-bourgeois influences. 
Modest in origin, the party grew after World War I into a powerful 
mass political party of the working class. 

Under the impact of the Russian Revolution it proclaimed itself in 
1919 as the Bulgarian Communist Party, taking its full share in the 
foundation of the Communist International. 

Many pitfalls had lined its path, but widiin three decades it had rid 
itself of earlier one-sided approaches, and had become the spear-head 

people m ° VemCnt and the Van g uard of thc Bulgarian working 

Smvmg always to operate in the midst of the working masses thc 
Jj?? ^ d succ «ded i" forming an alliance between townfnd couiitry- 
de. At length it led the Bulgarian people in joining the Sower 

thc royd ^ ^ ^ £ 

trJwLfan/^K bCtWCC " 1891 “ d 1903 was characterised by a 

L m^T , T pro P a 8 anda “ d by a ceaseless struggle against 
middle-class oudook which denied die possibility of a sodX 

movement in the then still undeveloped state of die coimtry 
It remained to be proved that in Bulgaria, which had barely entered 

worst's lrdT' T " t sodahsnT "^ 

cl^mW ^ “ Chaige “ d that *>“ ^ belonged to such a 

s z*%t only 

S£S“"party Uned up behind the P revolut^^dD^ 

deSmCcrngfoteittov^' C °™ munist Part y is given with some 
P the working class as a separate class, and waged an 
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implacable struggle against the ruling bourgeois class” and led the 
workers in struggles for an eight-hour working day, social legislation, 
and an improvement of living and working conditions. One of the 
outstanding events was the great miners’ strike at Pemik in 1906. Also 
of outstanding importance was the part the party played in the forma¬ 
tion of a Balkan Federation of Socialist Parties. 

Nevertheless the party did not understand the peasant question and 
missed its opportunity after the Russian Revolution. To quote 
Dimitrov again: 


‘‘At the decisive moment when the soldiers at the front turned 
their bayonets against the war culprits, rose en masse and started 
towards Sofia . . . the party was not up to its task. . . . The party 
could at that time undoubtedly have united the bulk of the toilers 
from towns and villages by raising the slogan for peace and for a 
people’s democratic republic.” 

A hard school followed. At its 1919 Congress the party had re¬ 
named itself the Communist Party and in the person of Dimitrov it was 
to give an outstanding General Secretary to the Communist Inter¬ 
national, but at home it went through a series of costly and terrible 
struggles. Municipal and land communes remained isolated, a rising 
in 1923 was defeated and savagely repressed, the party became illegal 
and the government became fascist. 

The left element among the party fought terrorism with terrorism 
and in 1929 this element secured the leadership of the party and went so 
far, when the day came, as ‘‘to sabotage the international anti-fascist 
campaign in connection with the Leipzig trial , although its own 
Dimitrov was the leading figure there and likely to be the principal 


victim. , 

It was out of the dissensions that this and similar matters produced 

that a new leadership came to the top in 1935 and set itself the dual task 
of building ‘‘a united people’s anti-fascist front” and organising the 
working class. This new policy was unquestionably correct and despite 
the difficult conditions and illegality in which the work had to be con¬ 
ducted, more and more it met with the approval of the people. 

As Dimitrov again put it: ‘‘The party correctly felt that the 
U.S.S.R. was the only powerful factor for the preservation of peace m 
the Balkans and the independence of the Balkan peoples. After June 
22, 1941, this was obvious to all except Quislings. Working within 
the army with the slogan: ‘‘Not one soldier for the Eastern Front ; and 
on the other hand raising guerrilla forces, the Communists led an 
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opposition which made possible the uprising of September 9, 1944, and 
thereafter made them the leading force inside the new democratic 
state growing from 25,000 members in September 1944 to 490,000 at 
the end of 1946. 

It was the Communists who took the lead in forming the Fatherland 
Front which took over the government when the Germans were driven 
out of the country. 

Capitalism the ruthless dictatorship of big business—was shaken to 

its foundations, though the all-out follow-up blow to abolish capitalism 

was wisely postponed until the end of the war. “Everything for the 

front everything for victory in the war against Hitler Germany” was 
the slogan of the day. 

Much in the meantime was done. Fascist organisations were dis- 
solved. Political and cultural organisations of die workers grew. 
Major democratic reforms were carried out. Women were granted 
fuU equality with men. Broad vistas opened up for youth. Minorities 
abo shared full equality. Illegally acquired wealth was confiscated, 
and efforts were made to rehabilitate the war-ravaged national 

Major economic changes, however, were postponed till after the 
war. Big estates, banks and commercial enterprises remained in private 
hands though under public control. 

Capitalists, though controlled, were owners still and some used their 
possesstons to hinder production and government development. From 

ty fo“a^’ “ d SUPPMted ^ BridSh “ d A ™” capitalism, 

in Jto'shX;^ CMmplC ' ^“d'eree” of Damian Velchev, cndcavour- 

from the r K C f? 8e rca , c ° 0nancs who had hidden in the army 
bom the Courts of Justice that he might use them for future plots 

—"Gemeto” 6 ft f ?* ***“ " kad “"> & M. Dmutrov 
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III. FARMERS PROSPER 

The fertile soil, mountains screening from the northern winds, rivers 
and rivulets for irrigation, industry of the peasants, absence of large 
landed proprietors, make agriculture the primary potential wealth of 
the people of Bulgaria. 

The problems of scientific development were many. They were 
tackled with wisdom and energy. 

Formerly agriculture was primitive in the extreme. Wooden 
ploughs with underfed cattle to draw them, infinite subdivision of the 
land—through unintelligent inheritance laws—into many and utterly 
uneconomic small and often far dispersed strips, were difficulties crying 
aloud for radical change. Dire ignorance in the peasantry and the 
essentially conservative nature of small landed ownership added 
psychological to physical difficulties. 

Bulgaria, however, had one great asset, the most highly developed 
co-operative movement in Eastern Europe. Beginning in the nineties 
of the last century, when the first agricultural credit co-operatives w r ere 
set up, and developing, though at random, after World War I, into 
sixty-six unco-ordinated different types of associations, these co¬ 
operatives are powerful factors in paving the way to the co-operative 
farm. 

Entirely dependent on large finance capital before the war, these 
associations not only competed uneconomically one with another but 
lacked any genuine democratic control. Externally always vulnerable, 
after 1923 the fascist government had destroyed even their democratic 

internal structure. 

The co-operatives had only come into their own after the war, when 
the new’ people’s government gave them every encouragement: T e 
state aids and fosters the co-operative associations,” states Article 9 ot 
the Dimitrov Constitution adopted at the end of 1947 - The movement 
grew. Even in 1947 it mustered 1,500,000 members, united m the 

Central Co-operative Union. . 

Membership in the co-operatives is voluntary and the types or 

association are numerous. The National Bank supplies the credits. 

Consumer co-operatives are the sole distributing agency m tlic 
villages. They share with state shops and private shops the retail 
trade in the towns. In the villages they branch out mto urn- 
versal shops, confectionaries, snack bars. In September W 4 . 
societies had 4,000 shops: early in 1953 . 3.500 soaeaes had 17,000 

shops. 
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This long familiarity with co-operative operations had paved the 
way, naturally, for the co-operative farm. 

Even under the fascist regime, peasants had made tentative efforts 

at collective cultivation of the land; twenty-eight associations carrying 

on, despite persecution, until the people had won their freedom in 

I 944 - Thence onwards their numbers rose swiftly and took on the 

present form of co-operative farms. In 1952 over 2,700 co-operative 

farms united more than 53 per cent of the working peasants and 

controlled half the arable land m the country: in the grain-producing 

areas they embrace 80-90 per cent of the peasant households and of 
arable land. 

In 1951 the co-operative farms registered higher yields than ever 
known previously in Bulgaria. 

Weed the yields are phenomenal. Production in 1951 was 42-9 per 
cent higher than in 1950; two-thirds of the grain deliveries purchased 

C T e fr ° m the socialist scctor - At the beginning of 1951 
work 8 °°, WerC d ' rati0ned ' thc annual average wage of the 
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product, whilst securing cheap food for the population. It stimulates 
agricultural production and increases the productivity of labour. The 
peasant sells a part of his product to the state at fixed prices. The rest 
he can sell at the market price. The more efficient the farming, the 
bigger the profit. The quota is fixed according to the extent of the land 
and its productivity, averaged over several years. 


IV. WATER WORKS 


Three major problems confronted the new government—water for 
irrigation, power to electrify the farms and fertilisers to enrich the soil. 

Though ill-distributed by nature, Bulgaria has abundant water 
supply, ample for all her needs if skilfully exploited. Swift rivers from 
high mountains, adjacent to level and fertile, but thirsty plains, give 
wide scope for hydraulic enterprise, which advances in a dozen areas. 

An excellent instance of large-scale agricultural enterprise is the 
reclamation of the wide, flat land adjacent to the Danube delta. 

The possibilities of this Dobrudja area, the “Golden Dobrudja it is 
called, are boundless. For decades the Dobrudja has yielded rich - 
harvests for rich landowners, one of the few and favoured places where 
rich landowners still remain. But the soil had become exhausted, none 
caring for its preservation. Forests had been ruthlessly felled. Cultiva¬ 
tion and forestry "were primitive. Floods drowned the land in spring¬ 
time. The sodden soil bred clouds of mosquitoes until scorched and 


cracked by summer suns. 

And there, all the time, on the Dobrudja’s northern flank, flowed the 
rich, life-giving waters of the Danube, free for employment. 

That was yesterday. Today the Bulgarian farmer, operating on his 
own land, instructed and stimulated by the agricultural experience of 
the Soviet Union, has quickly learned the lessons of Russian irrigation 
schemes and forest belts to stay erosion, to conserve water, and to 
multiply resources in timber, fruit trees and rich irrigated soils tor 


industrial crops. « 

A forest belt 43 £ miles wide on the right bank of the Danube, north 

of the Dobrudja, and clothing with verdure the sources of the other 

Dobrudja rivers will effectively intercept the cold gales winch sweep 

away the protective, moisture-giving snows of winter and temper the 

scorching winds of summer. , • 

Towards the end of 1952 these belts were to be 230 miles long, in 

,055. 449 miles long. At the same time 59.000 acres of forest belts win 

be planted along the tracks of co-operative and state farms to give win 
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protection, to regulate surface water, to distribute snow cover and thus 
to improve the soil. Many trees of these forests will be fruit trees. By 
1958,17,850 acres will be afforested. 

Next comes the water supply. No longer will the Danube flow un¬ 
utilised. Powerful pumps, in two floating pump stations located on the 
Danube itself, will lift the water 87^ yards high, thence to feed a system 
of canals, 776 miles long, to irrigate an area of 43,750 acres. 

Drought will go. An arid region will become a garden. Not only 
golden wheat but cotton, hemp, strawberries and other crops will still 
further enrich the Golden Dobrudja and add to Bulgaria’s many other 
resources. More wheat under new conditions from less land, setting 
thousands of acres free for other crops. Wheat yields under new 
conditions are to spring from 10 cwt. per acre to 24 cwt. 

Within a few years 40,000 additional acres of land will be irrigated 
beside the Bruslyan lowlands. Small dams and pipe wells will be built, 
and all underground waters utilised. 

The Dobrudja is to change its aspect: 

The fresh waters of the Danube will flow through the canals 
which will span the plain. Pastures, rice fields, orchards, vineyards 
and strawberry beds will blossom where until recently summer heat 

bred swarms of poisonous mosquitoes, and summer winds raised 
clouds of suffocating dust.” 


Other irrigation schemes abound. In 1947 I motored early one 
morning from Sofia to the Valley of Roses, snugly situated beneath 
a southern spur of the Balkan Mountains. Breakfastless we vainly 
sought for food. Inns were deserted. All worked at the harvest. At 
Kopnvshntsa, however, a young village priest, short-haired and dressed 
without a cassock, took us to breakfast with his wife and young 
daughter m his charming manse or vicarage and fed us on eggs and 
grapes and butter and bread. We had the meal in an upstairsToom 

trwf “ * StCat arC , ul “'™ a ° w with lounge window-seats and 

SrSox cTurch ^ ^ Sm ° 0th P arOC,Ml ** ° f ** 

Traversing the Rose Valley after breakfast we passed a river. 

tw flo U nd n °P T u “ I” 80 reservoir, checking to 

beneadfthe a ^ <"« *** miles long, 
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Many voluntary workers were operating here-Italian, Danish, 
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Hungarian. Fifty British youths had joined them. A shock workers’ 
team, manned by young priests, had achieved high merit. Though 
irrigation was the main object, a power station also utilised the fall of 
the water between reservoir and tunnel. 

In other hydraulic schemes power and irrigation are equal objectives, 
as, for instance, in the construction of the Rossitsa Dam. 

The Rossitsa River, rushing in torrential floods in the spring-time 
from de-forested hills, spread itself out across devastated fields and 
vineyards—too much water in spring, too little in summer. 

The Rossitsa happens to flow in one place between two steep rocky 
hills. Here was the chance. Bulgarian engineers seized it. A wall of 
large rocks, high as a twelve-story building, and with a facing of 
concrete dams the waters here and forms a lake n miles long which 
conserves the floods for irrigating when summer needs them. At one 
stroke three benefits: no spring-time flood disasters, no shortage of 
summer water, abundant electric power for light and heat—the 
harnessed waters turning turbines below the steep dam. 

Released from the turbines the life-giving waters irrigate the 
Pavlikeny plain as far as the Yanta to the east and the Ossum to the 
west. An area of 87,000 acres will be secured from drought. 

Under the inspiration of this and kindred enterprises young Bulgaria 
is making giant strides in hydro-electric industrialisation, leashing 
water power and unleashing popular energy and initiative. 

An exceptionally interesting scheme—to mention but one more—is 
planned to enrich the whole Sofia area with power, irrigation and 
recreation facilities. Twelve miles south of the capital the Isker Fdver 
flows through the Isker gorge. As far back as 1897 Belgian engineers 
had projected an Isker dam. The project lay dormant for fifty years. 
Today the Stalin Dam arises, holding back die waters to fill a lake 
12$ square miles in area. 

From this lake the waters will pass dirough the mountains by a tunnel 
3 £ miles long and then, still captive, will fall 129 yards to the turbines 
of a 26,000-kW. electric power station. 

Diving again through a 2-mile tunnel, they will emerge to drive a 

second power station of 22,000 kW. 

After conferring this double boon the still controlled waters will 
serve another double purpose. Entering the Sofia plain, the Isker River 
will divide and carve a course in two new river-beds, flowing along the 
mountain slopes adjacent to the Sofia plain. 

The eastern canal will irrigate 70,000 acres of land by natural flow, 
with an additional 16,000 by means of powerful pumps. 
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The greater part of the second canal will irrigate the western section 
of the Sofia plain. It will do more. As a broad navigable waterway, 
feeding a network of canals, like a great circulating system, it will not 
only mitigate the summer climate by irrigating 45,000 acres of land, it 
will, with the great lake beyond the Isker Dam, provide unsurpassed 
recreation grounds for Sofia’s citizens, with rowing-boats, sailing- 
boats, picnic sites and rest homes. 

By the end of 1955 the task will be completed and Bulgaria will be 
supplied, from the Isker River alone, with power equal to that of all 
the hydro-power stations in the republic in 1947. 


V. FERTILISERS FOR ALL 


Bulgarian sunshine is brilliant; its rainfall fickle; its soil thin; its 
industrial life in 1948 virtually non-existent, but its spirit superb. 

Last in the industrial race, Bulgaria girds up its loins and spurts 
ahead. Bulgaria has rich assets now and bright prospects for the future. 
Oil aheady flows from Bulgarian drills. Adequate fertilisers alone were 
wanting to raise its agricultural products by 25 per cent, with corre¬ 
sponding addition to its wealth and rise in its standard of living. But 
Bulgaria has little cash for fertilisers and little wealth for barter. And 

the coal which it possesses is poor in quality and negligible in market 
value. 

This makes easy guesswork as to the nature of Bulgaria’s great 

dramatic scheme. Fertilising nitrogen, drawn from the air itself, is 
Bulgaria s goal. 

Power is a prerequisite for nitrogen fixation. The coal deposits, 

though plentiful, have hitherto been considered too poor for use other 
than in a crofter’s cottage. 

And just here is Russia’s opportunity to aid. Russia has similar coal 
in Central Asia. Russian scientists have developed a mode for its use 
as a steam-raiser Under Russian guidance therefore Bulgaria builds 
a great electric plant preparatory to a fertiliser plant. And to house the 
workers for both, a city arises with all amenities for cultural living, 
ut there is more in this great scheme than power and fertilisers. 

contains ingredients and properties far in excess of its 
team-raising qualities. Together with the local limestone deposits and 

c™i,° fClCCtnC ?° WCr ’ *** MaritSa VaUc y M a whole » found to 
conum aU requisites for a great and many-sided chemical industry. 

clertrir t “ the pkn in all its completeness: to construct a mighty 
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And there is yet another item of the plan and that by no means the 
least. Another by-product as in other Eastern democracies. The human 
by-product. Raw, crude, illiterate, uneducated Bulgarian youths, 
ignorant alike of the most elementary learning and with the barest 
shred of technical skill, are called to assist and gladly come, and when 
they return they carry the echoes of this gigantic undertaking to the 
remotest villages and utter through it the call to youth everywhere. 

And youth responds. Youth builds. Youth is inspired. And youth, 
at length, leaves the enterprise with a culture, a technical skill and a 
scientific knowledge it never possessed before, and now, in its early 
manhood and womanhood, Bulgarian youth, like all youth from 
Poland to Bulgaria, flings itself into the adult tasks of building up 
socialist states. 

A thrilling story is unfolding itself in the Maritsa Valley. It began 
one spring morning of 1947, the year in which I first visited Bulgaria. 
From all parts of the country men and women assembled. Clad in blue 
overalls and blue skirts, with blue-prints in their hands and new hope 
in their hearts, they flung themselves upon the task: “We shall build 
a new town, with paved streets, broad boulevards and squares, with 
green parks, huge plants and fine houses,” they cried as they attacked 
the job. 

The few peasants in the rough huts that formed the Maritsa village 
looked incredulously on, or mocked. Youth, nothing daunted, poured 
in, in force, and laid the foundations of Dimitrovgrad; they rightly 
chose for the name of the new town the name of the immortal Georgi 
Dimitrov, whose devotion to the homeland had set a standard to their 
work. 

Plant and town are planned on a majestic scale. Work began at 
once. What was a bleak, barren, boundless waste in 1947 was at my 
next visit a turmoil of construction. Two years had slipped by while 
12,000 building workers were toiling ceaselessly in cold and wet, rain 
and snow, day and night. They raced against time. Old skilled crafts¬ 
men instructed young novices. I visited the construction in the autumn 
of 1951 at a late hour, the night shift arriving as the day shift left. 
Buildings here and there stood out new, fresh, finished; others still 
bristled with scaffold poles. Ditches, trenches, cableways ran in endless 
profusion through thoroughfares and alleys. Ten thousand lights 
glowed; above them shone a great red star. 

Men had learned much in the intervening years. An operating 
engineer hesitated when it came to raising a 29-ton girder to a height 
of 120 feet. “The job is more than we can do. I will not risk my lads 
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and lasses,” he said at first. Later he worked out a safe plan which he 
carried through with success. 

Construction was in every stage of growth. Here a factory was 
wall-less; there a factory was roofless; others were complete and ready 
to receive the fertiliser plant itself. 

A gigantic boiler—in a hall 104 feet high and big enough to house 
twenty large locomotives—a boiler powerful enough to drive the 
whole new plant was already completed and was driving a dynamo 
capable of powering 25,000 i-kW. electric motors. 

A second boiler is in preparation: for a large town and many more 
plants already being built must be powered and lit. Some already 

operate; the Asbestos Cement Plant and the Vulcan Cement Plant were 
completed in 1950. 

Underground, hundreds of miners excavate fuel in the Vulcan and 
Maritsa mines. But the fertiliser plant overtops all else in size and im¬ 
portance. It is fitly called the Stalin Plant, for Stalin had taken personal 
interest in its growth. Stalin, with his own country’s struggle behind 
him, knew the power of these plants to build a people, as well as to 
provide them with the means to grow industrially strong. Bulgaria is 
the youngest of all the Soviet Union’s allies, but the most loyally 
enthusiastic ally for socialist achievement and ever quick to learn. 
Bulgaria, always ready through history to fight against mighty odds, 
is just as ready to fight today, if need be, in defence of justice and 
socialism, stoutest of all allies in war or peace. So Russia helps. Not 
only m a general way but in specific ways. She sends materials and 
men; special materials and specially trained men; sixty truck-loads of 

the most essential machines soon arrived and with them skilled workers 
and instructors. 


t was youth again who chose the name of the plant. “Stalin Plant,” 
they chamed as they dug the first sods for the fertiliser plant in 1948. 

C ^° r r? C -Ti shock of Georgi Dimitrov’s death in 1949 sent 
ousands of builders back pledged to work with redoubled speed to 

The VI 7 haVC them read y befor = the scheduled rime. 

The b1 ^ Te e bCen SUrtKl ' 3150 ** Asbestos Cement Plant. 
The buildings of the fertiliser plant were well under way. 

announced ^ *** “ ‘ 95 ° Prime Ministcr V ^o Chervenkov 

rrfte^r 6 ° f W ° rkerS that 0nc r-t instead of two 

™£\t r % ,00 > U P chaUcn 8 e “ d at once to 

bhtfr th ' “T ^ wilt “ the y ™>tked, never ceasing, how- 
bmer the winter days. Difficulties found dozens of Soviet comrades 
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at their side to aid and advise, to introduce the latest methods of 
mechanised masonry and concrete construction: new methods of 
concrete framing demanding special platforms were erected for vibra¬ 
tory concrete elements and for building concrete frames; with a special 
plant for warming up concrete in winter-time to avoid delay in 
building. 

On November i2, 1950, Vulko Chervenkov had fixed August 15, 
1951, as the date for the completion of the electric station: Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1951, for the nitrogen plant. 

My second visit to the plant was in September 1951. The electric 
station was already in operation. The nitrogen plant neared comple¬ 
tion. The workers had overshot even their advanced targets. 

The call for fertilisers to increase the agricultural output had caused 
die drive. The land, exploited for centuries, was exhausted. Small 
quantities of manure, washed away by the rains and dried by the sun, 
were not enough. The land needed, and would amply repay, the out¬ 
lay of 70,000 tons a year of artificial fertilisers. The new plant was 
designed to provide it. 

The government had, therefore, asked Russia to provide delivery of 
the machines and fittings for the plant, so that it might begin operations 
in 1951, instead of 1953. The machinery had come, 600 truck-loads of 
it. The specialists had also come and had been busy with instructions 
to aid the eager, capable youths. The plant was at work by the 
promised date. 

Intimately bound up with these schemes—fertiliser plant, chemical 
plant and irrigation schemes—is the general provision of electric power 
throughout the country: thermo-electric schemes utilising native coal 
deposits, as at Maritsa, or hydro-electric schemes where water power is 
available, occupy a foremost place in Bulgarian economy and will be 
discussed on a later page. 


VI. TECHNIQUES PAY DIVIDENDS 

Science is at work on Bulgarian collective farms. More than 55 P er 
cent of farm work is now mechanised. 

Machines, sorely needed, are supplied from socialist lands: made o 

in increasing quantities in Bulgaria itself. 

The very landscape changes. The small parcelled-up fields give place 
to the broad boundless acres of hundreds of co-operative farms stretch¬ 
ing away into the distance as far as the eye can see. Instead of vermin- 
ridden, weed-choked boundary ditches are the forest shelter belts or 
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irrigation canals: instead of the wooden plough the modem farm 
implements. 

Already 140 state machine and tractor stations aid the farmers in 
many localities. Over 12,000 tractors already work on Bulgarian 
collective farms. More than 55 per cent of farm work on co-operative 
farms is mechanised. Trenching, ploughing up stubble, deep plough¬ 
ing, sowing, harvesting, threshing; or spraying of vineyards and 
orchards are operations now largely mechanised; the summer of 1952 
saw a considerable part of the harvest gathered in by the new Soviet 
harvester combines. 

Labour is lightened, productivity increased, autumn yields go up 
30 to 40 per cent by ploughing to the maximum limit. 

New methods obtain; new crops are grown. Science finds a wel¬ 
come in Bulgaria. Scientific agronomists are pouring out of technical 
schools and universities to work in Bulgarian agriculture. 

Technical skill is taught by skilled technicians from the Soviet 
Union as, for example, in sheaf binding. “Applying the new Soviet 
methods I will bind with two comrades, 7,000 sheaves per day,” said 
e President of Golyamo Smobritsa village co-operative in June 1951. 

The aim was to finish the harvest not in twelve days, as planned, but 
m seven days. 

New crops and new varieties are eagerly sought. I possess, for 
instance, a photograph of maize, growing in the Georgi Chankov 
co-operative farm in the Sumevo village. It stands 12 feet high with 
an average of four com cobs per stalk. 

Tobacco, unique in quality, like rose oil, is another characteristic of 
Bulgarian export. Aromatic, small-leaf yellow tobacco, known as 
oriental tobacco so much prized, has an American origin. Trans¬ 
planted into Bulgaria 370 years ago from the large-leaf American 
variety it can only be grown in places like Turkey and Bulgaria. 

failed m 7 enC T h ’ dlC ^ merican 8 row crs, despite repeated trials, have 
failed to re-acclimatise this variety in the U.S.A. 

land of 8 B„l! baCCO ° CCUpi ? ‘ff 2 P« cent ° f th ' arable 
tad of Bulgaria, it gives livelihood to more than 200,000 house- 

value of “ P '° “ mUCh “ 80 P- « of the total 

cqidpment 8anan PayinS for forei g n "“chines and 

r<S.e C iS,f t ° baC J CO workcrs - miserable ™ dcr fascist 
coS Z |“ y .“Proved today and under the state monopoly 

stable ^ ** rendered not ord y mor c profitable but more 
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I saw the tobacco farms and tobacco villages, and most picturesque 
they were, with their snowy white-flowered fields, the walls and 
trestles of the villages hung with the sun-dried tobacco leaves. 

Rice is grown on land irrigated with river water from the hills or 
pumped from subsoil sources. The fields were nearing harvest-time 
when I saw them, not unlike fields of oats, and guarded by watchers 
on tall watch-towers built up on rough poles. 

“One ton of rice per acre,” that was the lure of a Russian film shown 
in Bulgaria. Crops as rich as this could be grown in Bulgaria provided 
the land was manured and water abounded. The management of the 
co-operatives in the village of Lossicherv on the left bank of the River 
Rossitsa decided to include the sowing of 250 acres with rice in their 
plan for 1952. 

Rice is a delicate culture and the peasants sought assistance from 
Plovdiv agronomists, the region where we had already seen flourishing 
fields of rice. 

Eight inches deep, they plough long furrows. Then comes the 
building of the “barriers”—the small walls of earth 19 inches high, 
forming the lots in which the rice was to be sown. 

Then the sowing. The lots were flooded with water brought along 
irrigation canals from Rossitsa’s dam. The sowers worked in the icy 
water. Eight days after the sowing, the water was drained off to let 
the rice sprout. 

The ears grew heavy in mid-September. The lots were ripe. The 
water was again drained off. The land dried. The white, heavy grain 


bent down the ears. 

Threshing began. Trucks full of rice set out for the rice factory in 
Svishtov. From the whole area of 250 acres they reaped a harvest of 


500 tons. 

Let Mikhail Topalov tell the rest of the story from these rice acres 
of Lossichcrv’s co-operators: 


“Velik Ranchev saw in the President’s room a big red poster on 
which was written: ‘The farm is distributing 200 grammes of rice 

for every work-day.’ . .. . 

“ ‘Two hundred grammes!’ Velik stood stock-still hardly believing 

his eyes. His family had a total of 700 days. So he would get 140 
kilos of rice for them. ‘One hundred and forty kilos,’ he kept 
repeating ... and when the stewards filled two large sacks for him 
with rice as white as driven snow, he could no longer contain himselt 

and rushed out to tell his wife. . . .” 
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So rice-culture receives fresh impetus in Eastern Europe. No 
wonder that the area of rice cultivation grows. The old theory that 
rice could not stand the cold of the northern country goes by the board. 
No scientific study had been made of climatic conditions, soil and 
temperatures. Rice had indeed grown in primitive conditions in 
south Bulgaria, with degeneration of seed and increased salining of 
the soil and consequent reduction of yield. The process was faulty; 
ploughing too shallow, seeds allowed to sprout by placing them in 
sacks in a ditch full of water, the whole area flooded, the mud stirred 
up and the seed scattered. Weeding had been done under water. 
Reaping took place in mud, with no care for the lives of the workers 
in those bad old unscientific days. 

It is vasdy different today. Mechanised and modernised the rice 
fields of Bulgaria increase, and with them comes an increase of yields. 

The first attempt at growing rice in north Bulgaria was made in 
1947- It was successful: 517*5 acres were sown and yielded an average 
of 25 cwt. of rice per acre. The results achieved made it possible to 
sow rice in all regions of north Bulgaria. Scores of co-operative farms 
set aside land to this culture. Within two years alone, the district of 
Pleven in the north became, after Plovdiv in the south, the second 
largest rice-producing district in the country. 

Rice is the highest yielding and the highest income-bringing grain 
of all. Hence the increase in rice growing. With a basis of 100 for 
J 945* the acres sown to rice increased to 157*6 in 1951. 

Scientific knowledge had made this possible. A radical change, for 
instance, had to be made in the treatment of the soil. In 1948, for the 

st time in north Bulgaria, the land was ploughed while it was dry, 

an the rectables made with the aid of tractors: ploughing with catde 

eing three times the cost of ploughing with tractors. Seed drills cut 

down the seed required to 124 lb. per acre. Early sowing avoided 

autumn rams and mud. Conditions were thus created for reaping with 
harvest combines. 

These agro-technical measures increased the rice resources of the 
country. Compared with 1945, the average yield went up to 248 per 
cent in 1951, while a total production showed a 308 per cent rise. 

n recent yean co-operative state farms have averaged yields of 
nearly 2| tons per acre. 

This big production not only satisfied the needs of the home market; 
U ulgana began to export rice. 

Totef oTp^rf m - an b ‘?, 8er “ comes - Thus, co-operator Dimiter 
lotev of Graf Ignanevo village, Plovdiv county, had 1,300 work-days 
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to his own and his family’s credit. Besides wheat and other agricultural 
products he got over 2,865 lb. of pure rice. The slogan now runs: 
“Struggle for an average yield of no less than two tons an acre.” 

Attar of roses has made Bulgaria a noted land wherever les grandes 
dames seek precious perfumes. No skilled synthetic product has ever 
yet surpassed the oil of roses from the Rose Valley of Bulgaria, none 
has rivalled its precious lasting quality. I motored through the valley 
in 1948 after, on German orders, the roses had been uprooted in favour 
of grain. I motored through again with my wife in 1951, when the 
roses once more replaced grain and once more filled the valley with 
fragrance. 

It is in this Valley of Roses that the former Exarch Stefan, with 
whom I had long conversations in 1948, lives, and of whom many 
sinister tales had been told of brutal treatment at the hands of Bulgarian 
communists. The tales are false. Stefan of his own will offered his 
resignation to the Synod, expecting pressure to remain. The pressure 
never came. The resignation was accepted and the Exarch was retired, 
with an adequate pension and a motor-car, to a lovely house by a lovely 
river in this lovely Valley of Roses. 

Strawberries are widely cultivated. 

Late one afternoon in June a plane circles over the airfield of Stock¬ 
holm, descends and discharges its cargo: strawberries picked at dawn 
in a pretty garden in the valley of the Struma in Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian strawberries, such as “Madame Motet”, are large and 
strikingly red with a pleasant aroma and taste. They have a fresh 
appearance, high sugar content, and hard consistency well able to 
travel to distant markets—Prague, Berlin, Warsaw, Stockholm, 
Vienna. 

Export of fresh strawberries is growing at a rapid pace. An important 
role in extending the area and the yield is played by the co-operative 
farms. In the period of the Five-Year Plan, the production and export 
of strawberries reached a remarkably high record. Thus, in 1949 £ b e 
first year of the plan—the export of fresh strawberries surpassed the 
1948 export by a wide percentage which has increased rapidly year 

by year. , 

Strawberry pulp, used to prepare strawberry jam, is popular m tne 
export market, both because of the quality of the strawberries and also 
because of the careful processing. There is a great demand for it in the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Germany, west and east, 

Switzerland and Egypt. 

Fish is another flourishing culture. On a large collective farm near 
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Plovdiv I examined a newly constructed fish-pond, about the size of 
two large tennis courts and only some three or four feet deep. I 
marvelled that so small a volume of water could produce sufficient fish 
to be worth the labour of their culture. The old fish-keeper came out 
with his net. One fling and he drew a multitude at once to land. Fine 
fish they were, but not fine enough for his purpose. A second fling 
brought another seething mass to land. He selected one huge carp and 
gave it to his guests. A delicious meal, but five of us could eat no more 
than half of it at lunch that day in Plovdiv. 

A young village priest moving freely and easily—as one of them¬ 
selves—among the young farm workers, took a deep interest in all our 
studies and discussions. 

Stock-raising and fish culture will give the Bulgarian peasant the 

chance to add meat and fish to his own diet. Milk too. Nine out of 

every ten cows were formerly used as draught animals, with an average 

annual yield of less than 132 gallons per cow. Stocks increase and 
yields increase. 

By July 1950, Bulgaria had 2,095 cattle-breeding farms, 2,570 sheep- 
breeding and 1,396 poultry-breeding farms: the numbers being in¬ 
creased in 1951 and again in 1952. Mikhail Rostov, cow-breeder at 
the Gavil Genor” processing trust, obtained an average yield from 
seven cows of 960 gallons of milk per annum, per head. In number of 
sheep per head of population, Bulgaria held one of the first places in 

the world, though two-thirds of the textile wool she herself uses came 
from abroad. 


The state in 1951 not only gave long-term credits at 3 per cent, it 

also gave 3.158 farm pigsties, stables and silos, and even organised 

arms for thoroughbred cattle, as well as centres for zoo-technicians 

veterinary centres and artificial insemination stations. It also made 

efforts to improve the local breed of sheep, through cross-breeding 
with merino rams. 6 

Great care is taken of production of fine vegetables and fruit at cheap 
pnees to aid the housewife. Hundreds of acres, for example, in the 

two m T SOfil b" 0 b ', en tumed into market Bardens in the last 

y® t0 su pply the capital with abundance of fresh 

that fwTml u^ r h “ P Urchased from the market 
cuemh 1 d hy m the '™ uer store of cabbage, tomatoes, 
frtcrl'v PCPP r M tKc C0St ° ftwo d *y s k cr wages. This is 

ing tkrt f e l^ leW f° a ?Ti Ctter “ The Times news P a P er complain- 
ML-S" f ° r k W r bch fan » ers received only 2 tf each in the 

ct the farmers also bearing the cost of cartage—were 
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being retailed to the public at is. each, an imposition on grower and 
public alike. 

In general, and on review of the accomplishments of the first Five- 
Year Plan, the output of farming has considerably increased. In 1951 
and 1952 average yields of grain were approximately one-third higher 
than in 1939 - Yields of such important products as sunflower, tobacco 
and other agricultural crops were considerably higher than in 1939. 
To quote from Chervenkov’s September 19, 1953, speech: 

“Big successes were registered in agriculture: more than half the 
small and middle ‘households’ were united in the agricultural co¬ 
operatives; this means that a solid base was created for the victory of 
socialism in agriculture as well. It is a fact that two-thirds of the 
grain purchased by the state during the three years since 1951 came 
from the socialised sector of agriculture (that is, from the agricul¬ 
tural co-operatives, state farms and machine and tractor depots). 
We have solved the grain problem. Our people are amply supplied 
with bread.” 

VII. THE PLAN SUCCEEDS 

Agricultural output in 1952 was gready improved as against 1939, 
although despite the impressive increase the ratio of industrial pro¬ 
duction to agricultural had also increased. In 1948 the ratio was 30 to 
70 per cent: in 1952 it was 53-2 to 47-8 per cent. 

Industry had registered a rapid growth which is reflected in successive 


years in the following figures: 

Total 

Industrial 

Heavy 

Light 

Year 

Output 

Industry 

Industry 

1939 

100 

100 

100 

1946 

102 

115-4 

99-8 

1947 

1296 

145-7 

120-7 

1948 

185-7 

210*1 

171-1 

1949 

237 

28l-2 

212-8 

1950 

290-2 

340-3 

262-6 

1951 

349-5 

419-9 

3 IO -7 

1952 

403-2 

— 

— 


The average percentage of industrial growth from 1948 to 1952 was 
21-6 per cent. 

Total industrial output rose 15*4 per cent in 1952 as compared with 
1951, thanks to mechanisation of industrial processes, new plants, better 
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organisation and workers’ enthusiasm. In the period 1949 to 1952 alone 

more than 700 industrial enterprises were built, extended and put into 
operation. 

Already in 1953 the first Five-Year Plan has been fulfilled and, ahead 
of time, fulfilled in three years and ten months. Production has 
increased more than four times compared with 1949 and is 21 •! per cent 
greater than envisaged for 1953. 

Water power has increased. The “Vassil Kolarov” and “Kalinin” 
dams are already completed and in use. The “Rossitsa” and “Studena” 
dams are filling up, the “Georgi Dimitrov” and “Stalin” dams proceed 
at accelerated pace. Hydro-electric power stations increase, together 
with new thermo-electric stations. 

One thousand eight hundred and sixty-four miles of new high- 
tension cables span the country for the first time, expanding the 
number of inhabited places supplied with electricity, mostly villages, 
trom 748 to 2,640. Electrical appliances formerly purchased abroad 

“v h ? mc "P roduc ed; high-tension appliances at the 

Vassil Kolarov plant, low-tension at the“Kliment Voroshilov” plant. 
Electrical engineering actually embarks on export trade as well as 
meeting home demands. Electrical engineering develops at a rapid 
pace, in 1948 its output increased four times over that of 1947, i n i 952 , 

ann^ 1 ^ ****•' ^V 95 * done over 100 ncw varieties of electrical 
a^hances were introduced into production. In 1952 it was 140. And 

received^'' 5 ' Hl ‘ n 8 arian * ^ Czechoslovak factories have 

received over 150 workers for special training. 

which W bec^ SP T 8 ? °° CVCry Hand - The 5 ’ 5 °° concerns 

larTn,LT naGonal are enlarged and better equipped; and 

7 “ VCry im P os * n 8 Stalin chenucal plant 

producing fertilisers for agriculture and acids for industry began onera- 

S Zs Z” P,lntS - f0r «“»*• “ b «Ws-foUowon. 

Wito a f™ n ° W , homC -P roduc<:d : t. 4^9 miles of pipes, laid 
wrtlnn a few years, supply 8oo places with fresh water. P 

“ ® ul S aria - Thc -lphate cellulose plant 
cellulose facto™ turn P ackin g-P a P cr unnecessary. A sulphide 

a third cubic yardTof wood P ° F ““ tCXtllc fabrics - ° ne “d 

and is equal to the f d PU J P corres P onds to 3^0,000 silk cocoons 

quarter oftnd ’ ** ° f ^ ° bt “ led f “' » -re and a 

fibres^’wdlZpap^ 183 "* pr ° duCes lar S e quantities, makes textile 
The Bulgarian cellulose industry has made a flying start, equipped 
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on die basis ot the most modem Soviet achievements with willing 
instruction from the most skilled Soviet specialists. Young engineers 
and apprentices were soon on their way to Russia for training in 
cellulose production. 

The machine-building industry develops at an exceptionally rapid 
pace, as is necessary in this machine-starved land. Pre-war Bulgaria 
imported all machines, even the simplest of them, such as ordinary 
ploughs. All such machines, with the exception of combines and 
tractors, are now produced at home. 

Prior to nationalisation Bulgaria produced only primitive lathes 
and drills. Today large lathes, high-speed precision milling machines, 
drills, planes, four-cylinder petrol motors and two-cylinder diesel 
motors of 30 horse power, trolley buses, transformers up to 30,000 kW. 
and automatic telephone exchanges are produced. Agriculture is 
supplied with ever-increasing quantities of modem threshers, tractors 
and trench ploughs, husking machines, seed drills, cotton sowing and 
other such machines which supersede heavy manual labour in 
agriculture. 

Machines for the mining industry, for peating plants, for hemp 
mills and colophony plants or for large bakery plants, together with 
high- and low-pressure boilers and high-pressure centrifugal pumps, 
are on the list of new Bulgarian construction. The first Bulgarian 
water turbines of 4,700 kW. are to be made in 1953 * an< ^ be 
followed later by turbines of 10,000 kW. 

As in all new socialist lands, the increase in the number of innovators 
and rationalisers leads to ever-rising labour productivity in all branches 
of engineering. In 1952 compared with 1948, productivity increased 
nearly two and a halftimes. The production time for a seed drill today 

is reduced three times as compared with 1948. 

Three other industries need special notice—textiles, food and mining. 

The textile industry, though the oldest in the country, was small- 
scale and primitive. Nationalisation made it possible to merge mills, 
to reorganise them and equip them with new machines. Weaving 
mills greatly outnumbered spinning mills, necessitating the import o 
yarn. The building of large cotton-spinning mills—the Ernst 
Thaelmann” and the “Assen Halachev”—did away with the disparity. 
Two other large spinning mills will shordy be brought into operation. 

Compared with 1938 the total textile output rose to 219 per cent in 
tq< 1 In 1952 it increased by 28-4 per cent as compared with 1951. 

Bulgaria is rich in home-grown foodstuffs of wide vanety. Frmt 
and vegetables of many kinds are tinned-marmalade, jams, jellies, 
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fruit and vegetable juices. . . . The Bulgarian tinning industry greatly 
increases its output. Jams and jellies, whose output was only begun in 
1947, increased forty-seven times in 1951, that of tinned green vege¬ 
tables eighteen times, of juices and concentrates two hundred times, 
and so on. 

The short-time boiling and heating methods, which the Bulgarian 
workers learned from the Soviets, preserve in large measure the 
vitamin, sugar, acid and mineral content of the fruit and vegetables, 
as well as their colour and aroma. They also reduce the length of 
certain processes, in some cases to one-tenth. These tinned foods are in 
great demand: during the Five-Year Plan their export has nearly trebled. 

Not least of the country’s national resources are underground, most 
of them as yet unexplored. Prospecting for mineral resources increases 
every year, with rich rewards. Most important of all, oil has been 
discovered. Its exploitation began last year, 1953. 

A new coal base has been established in the Maritsa basin. Coal and 
ore output keep pace with the growth of the national economy, 
industry and transport demand it. Compared with 1948, in 1952 alone 
the output of iron ore rose to 549-5 per cent, of copper ore to 311-3 
per cent, of pyrites to 386 per cent. The total production of copper, 
lead, zinc and other concentrates rose to 611 -6 per cent as against 1948 

Coal output grows annually and the rate of growth exceeds expecta¬ 
tion. By the end of 1952 coal output exceeded by 13-1 per cent the 
quantity originally planned for 1953. P 

Ninety per cent of production operations on the surface and over 
6° per cent m the galleries have been mechanised. 

of £3^ ° f WOrk haVC ak ° COnttibUted t0 the “ e 

“T 7 “ d “ Str y- lron “ d “eel, « ^ indispensable basis for any 
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Here is the new Lenin Iron and £*>*1 mui 
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Built up from scratch, this unit will be the first element of Bulgaria’s 
new iron and steel industry. 

Five and a half miles beyond the Lenin Mill is the town of Dimitrovo, 
the Donbas of Bulgaria. Its numerous coal mines modernised and up 
to date, already produce three times as much fuel as before the war. 
Factories and mills turn out complex machine tools, mine equipment, 
electric locomotives and precision tools. 

Construction, of which Dimitrovgrad is but a sample, was 22 percent 
greater in 1952 than 1951. Scaffolds spread their gaunt arms far and 
wide across this agricultural land, following the electric cables into the 
remotest rural recesses. 

“Our country”, says Vulko Chervenkov, leader of the Bulgarian 
people, “is marching forward with seven-league strides, like Marko 
Kralyevic in the old folk tale.” 

Bulgaria’s Five-Year Plan has been an unqualified success and the 
promise is greater still. 

The plan was fulfilled in four years, instead of five. In the plan’s 
last year, 1952, compared with 1951, light industry produced 15 per 
cent more cotton textiles, 13 per cent more woollen textiles, 22 per cent 
more shoes, 22 per cent more vegetable fats and 25 per cent more 
wireless sets. 

Power production was 34 per cent higher, internal combustion 
engines 47 per cent. Capital investments increased 14 per cent, dam 
construction 35-7 per cent and housing 20-6 per cent. 

The plan produced 65 per cent more tractor cultivators, 102 per cent 

more tractor-drawn seed drills. 

The population received 22*2 per cent more goods, including 76 4 
per cent more rice, 53 *7 per cent more woollen textiles and 68 per cent 

more cotton textiles. 

Creches showed an increase of 40-4 per cent, while 6,779 graduated 
from the universities and higher institutes of learning in I 95 2 - 

The national income of Bulgaria, reflecting the success of the Five- 
Year Plan, has shown a yearly growth of 13-8 per cent instead of the 
13 per cent provided for. During I 95 2 it achieved a level 2-5 times 

higher than that of pre-w'ar 1939 - 

The factors which produced this result are fourfold. 

(1) The rapid rate of increase of socialist industry. 

(2) The increased productivity of labour. 

(3) The larger number employed. 

(4) The success of socialist emulation in reducing primary produc¬ 
tion costs and making better use of machinery and equipment. 
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Very important changes have taken place in the relative participation 


data: 


ted in comparison 

with the pre-war 

period, by the following 


1939 

1948 

1952 

(1) Industry 

24-3 

3 i*i 

47-3 

(2) Construction 

2*9 

5*3 

5-8 

(3) Agriculture 

55*9 

52*6 

34-3 

(4) Transport, 



Trade, etc. 

169 

no 

126 


Another change is to be observed in production according to sectors. 
In 1948 the state and socialist sector produced 39*1 per cent, the 
co-operative sector 5*4 per cent, the private sector 55-5 per cent, that 
is, more than half. In 1952 the relative output of the state and socialist 
sectors represented 62 per cent of the total volume, the co-operative 
sector 20-3 per cent plus 3 -8 per cent for auxiliary farms of co-operative 
craftsmen. The private farmers were only 13-9 per cent. 

The leadmg role of the socialist state in the development of the 
national economy was strikingly apparent. 

The growth of the national income provided money for improve¬ 
ment of the living standards of workers, peasants and intellectuals, also 
or large capital investments to enrich the national economy. Three- 
quarters of the national income is spent on satisfying the personal, 
material and cultural needs of the working people: one-quarter on 
enlargmg socialistproduction, on education, health services, and so on. 

ill ,.MT th ,° freal mC J ° m “ ° f tht workjI, 8 P co ple is strikingly 
llustrated by the increased consumption of consumer goods. Com¬ 
pared with 1948, the consumption of meat in 1952 had grown by 
nearly 42-9 per cent, that of cheese had doubled. Dairy butter was up 

Ln nCC2 ' 4 “ meS - , NeW buMn 8 s with residential space of more 
people 00,000 S<3Uare fcCt haVC bcen construc ted for die working 

The planned increase of the national income during 1953 will reach 
a 35 -3 per cent increase over that of the 1932 income 

reveals T oohlT f h ^ ^ 1953 ' P r ° d "« d “ I write. It 

, 7j rf b y ° f , the government for a further great rise in the 
sttmdard of living and in the cultural level of the wofkers. 

towLth pea^a co V d U ** f 0 ™ 6 ° f *0 movement 

wards peace considerably reduced tempo of industrialisation 
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enabling the stepping up of the production of consumer goods and the 
further development of agriculture. 

In the words of Prime Minister Chervenkov on September 9, 1953 
(the ninth anniversary of the liberation of the country): 

“We have no need to tackle a task that would be beyond our 
strength, namely to develop in our country all branches of heavy 
industry. There is no need for us to do this since the socialist camp 
enables the member countries to plan their industrialisation so that 
each develops those branches of heavy industry for which it has the 
most favourable conditions. If we look on the socialist camp as a 
huge and powerful co-operative with a correct socialist division of 
labour . . . we shall see which is the distinguishing feature of the 
socialist industrialisation of a country such as Bulgaria: its indus¬ 
trialisation does not imply and cannot imply the development of all 
branches of heavy industry, its industrial base is, and must be, the 
component part of the common industrial base of the socialist camp.” 

That policy now diminishes the acceleration of heavy industry and 
accelerates the production of consumer goods with increased invest¬ 
ments in the light and food industries, in the construction of homes and 
schools, and especially in agriculture which supplies the population with 
food and the necessary raw materials for production of consumer goods. 

This policy therefore involves the investment of greater sums in 
agriculture, its mechanisation and the provision of machine and tractor 
depots and the consolidation of the producer co-operatives and state 
farms. 

There is something more. It is not merely that in several years time 
the standard of living will rise owing to the reduced tempo of heavy 
industrial production. It is rising already. As a result of the constantly 
growing production of industry and rural economy, the stock funds 
for sales to the population are also growing. 

In 1951, compared with 1949, the following increases in consumer 
goods were placed at the disposal of the population: macaroni and 
vermicelli 157 per cent, rice 95 per cent, vegetable fats 83 per cent, 
dairy butter 267 per cent, cold meats 343 per cent, woollen textiles 
156 per cent, shoes 178 per cent, plimsolls 296 per cent, and so on. 

The national income is constandy growing and in 1952 it was double 
that of 1949. Over 77 per cent of the national income goes for 

consumption. , . 

All this justifies and explains the rising standard which finds its 

reflection in August 1953 in the third dramatic fall in retail prices. 
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Foodstuffs are reduced in price, bread and fancy bread by 10 to 20 
per cent, flour 12 to 20 per cent, vegetable and animal fats 10 to 11 per 
cent, milk 15 per cent, meat and cold meats 5 to 15 per cent, wine 20 
per cent, beer 12 per cent. The quality of bread is also to be improved. 

Textiles show similar reductions: cotton goods 8 to 17 per cent, 
woollen fabrics 5 to 17 per cent, shoes 5 to 10 per cent, electric bulbs 
an average of 16 per cent. 

The basic source of all these reductions—let me repeat—is the great 
upsurge in all branches of national economy, increased production, 
reduction in primary production costs and increased productivity of 

labour, that is, the success and profits of the state-owned productive 
machine. 

The successful fulfilment of the new plan depends upon the invest¬ 
ment of still greater sums in agriculture. Already the first Bulgarian 
combine-harvester has been produced and now the Five-Year Plan 
envisages the production of 300 harvesters of this model next season. 

Industrial development had hardly begun in the old regime. After 
her liberation from the Turkish yoke, Bulgaria fell under the economic 
control of foreign capital, which held in its hands 50 per cent of 
industry, a large part of foreign and home trade, the banks and so on. 
The foreign and Bulgarian capitalists were concerned with the more 
profitable branches of light industry. They mercilessly plundered the 
Bulgarian people; from 1924 to 1934 only 5 per cent of the national 
income was spent on capital investments, 30-5 per cent went abroad, 
ulgana remained a colony for raw materials, and, to make it worse, 

even for light industry raw materials were imported from abroad; for 
paper 70 per cent. 

The Bulgarian people therefore, after the liberation, inherited a 
backward agrarian country, with an underdeveloped industry an 
industrial production which had sunk to 64 per cent, and a rural 

noodsT SUnk t0 70 P cr Ccnt ofthe '939 level. Consumer 

hievtbk 8 r3d0nin8 ° f f00d - fueI “ d clothi "g ™ 

todlrT back 8 round must *>' measured the dramatic changes of 


VIII. WOMEN PLAY THEIR PART 

Bulgarian women sprang at once after the liberation to the forefront 
of Bulgarian life, showing alike their gratitude and their aptitude 
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Gratitude because the People’s Government had met them so hand¬ 
somely, placing them legally on a complete equality with men, opening 
all doors to such employment as they sought, with no occupation 
banned; helping them as mothers or as producers, recognising the 
difficulties of their physical make-up and the debt owed to them as 
mothers of the future race. 

Aptitude, shown in every sphere of public life, as well in the home 
as in crafts always associated in Bulgaria with women’s work, rug¬ 
making or embroidery; and now in all branches of industry suitable 
to women’s physical strength. 

There is hardly a sphere of life where women do not leave their 
mark. We were entertained one evening by the Bulgarian Women’s 
Democratic Federation and heard their chairwoman relate her war¬ 
time experiences of struggle and suffering and then of triumph. 

Wherever you look it is the same. Donka Panaystova, Heroine of 
Socialist Labour, co-operative farm team leader, elected Deputy of the 
working people, is only one of many women of outstanding ability. 
Such women enter public life in ever-increasing numbers. By the 
spring of 1953 they registered 1 minister, 4 deputy ministers, 38 women 
members of the National Assembly and 11,017 women deputies. 

In science Dr. Lyuba Glavcheva, working at experimental medicine, 
is only one of sixty other women in various scientific institutes who 
work as regular scientific collaborators of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

In all fields of art, women develop talents and receive substantial aid 
in their pursuits. Wc spoke long one evening to an actress whom we 
casually met at a summer resort in the hills. She was enjoying her six 
weeks’ paid holiday, her job was secure, with ample time to perfect 
her art. There are in Bulgaria 346 actresses and 9 women producers 
in the drama, 244 concert artists. 

Education is a special field for women s work: 26,366 women serve 
as teachers, with a woman deputy minister and 42 school inspectors. 
Women students in the higher institutes of learning number 6,020. 

Women excel in sport, ever-increasing numbers take advantage of 
the many activities which take and keep them in the open air. 

Medicine and nursing again are natural provinces of women s work, 
and Bulgaria boasts 6,875 women doctors, dentists, mid wives and 

nurses. . , 

In industry there are 16 women managers of enterprises and 1 

woman deputy minister. . . 

Women, of course, have long been engaged in farming and agriculture, 
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but not in its higher ranges. Today there are 16 women presidents 
of co-operative farms, 3,033 members of boards, with 22,000 of them 
leading agricultural teams. 

One thousand women work as judges, public prosecutors and 
lawyers; others serve on juries. 

Flying from Sofia to Bucharest we joined a plane full of working 
women, a large admixture of various national minorities among them. 
They were going for their vacations to Rumania, a perfectly natural 
procedure in this land. In highest spirits they sang and laughed and 
talked, completely at ease with two English strangers. They showed 
us much kindness. Those vital, spirited and attractive women were 
typical of the new Bulgarian womanhood. 


IX. KINDERGARTENS MULTIPLY 

Sofia has one great asset which places her in a class by herself among 
great capital cities. Her Vitosha mountain towers conolike from her 
southern suburbs, rising in great slopes which lift meadows and fields 
on its flanks till forests of beech and oak replace them and beyond 
those the massive widespread forests of fir and pine in which a quarter 

of a million of Sofia’s citizens can and easily do lose themselves on 
Saturdays or Sundays in summer-time. 

A sweeping graded road, largely the fruit of voluntary labour— 

Tom J y f u ° UMeadS t0 , ** U PP Cr P lateaux * Restaurants, rest 
homes and children s camps he hidden in the woods and on die 
mountain-sides. 

No grander asset to any city than this vast health-giving pleasure 
resort w,dun walking distance to any normal man, woman fndS 

I' cb , fmC ^ With P— baskets ani 

trymgt ctt ' 8 UpWlrds “ shktsl “-s “ d 

it the"™ C 8Cnder l0Wer , sl0p “ ofVltosha ^ds a splendid villa. Behind 
U the mountain towers beyond the meadows; in front ofit ate glorious 

«ews across the distant city and on to the yet more distant hills The 

Ld TereX^^^r f0r u Chddrcn - ™ Muustry of PoL 
ri' u h , for mothcrs who work on night shifts ’ 

SaturdayTLTsundattirL' “ ^ by share ** 

t a a beautiful home with prettily furnished day rooms and 
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comfortable night nurseries, a nurse always on duty at night. Most 
days are spent in the garden or on the slopes of Mount Vitosha. 

Here is an instance, and there are many more, of the growing fringe 
of public assistance to motherhood, meeting special difficulties with 
special means. Kindergartens where parents can leave their children 
during working hours now multiply, and give to children amenities 
impossible in small crowded town houses. Trained women tend them 
day and night. One cannot help contrasting this with the harassed life 
of many a young mother of our Western world, who must clean, 
.wash and shop, with tiny children clinging around her. It is a growing 
fact that women in Bulgaria can now work readily on farm and in 
factory knowing that their children are well cared for with community 
training into the bargain. 

Kindergartens of a general nature are provided for many children. 
One such still stands out in our mind for its beauty. Bright, charming 
rugs on polished floors; tables, chairs, books in exquisite and lively 
taste; a large garden with a plot for each group of children; a sandpit, 
a pond, and a special mound for tobogganing down in winter-time. 
There is also an ever-extending fringe of homes for the numerous 
special cases. 

September 9, 1944, had marked a new era for Bulgarian women and 
children. Before that date Bulgaria had the second highest infant 
mortality rate in Europe. Because of bad social conditions and lack of 
medical care 20,000 children died in the first year of their life. There 
were no public health institutions; only one pediatric department in 
Sofia and two children’s departments in the provinces. 

Charitable societies had provided a few advisory services for mothers 
and children, a few creches for illegitimate and orphaned children; no 

creches at all for the children of working mothers. 

After September 9, 1944, work for womanhood and childhood took 

a new and vigorous turn. 

Health care for mothers and children was asserted as a constitutional 
principle in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. Article 72 of the 
constitution reads: 

“The state takes special care of mother and child by establishing 

maternity homes, creches, kindergartens and dispensaries; guarantees 

paid leave to mothers before and after childbirth with free midwifery 

and medical care.” 

In all district centres and in very many country towns children s 
departments were established at hospitals; hospital beds for children 
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were increased ten times and over. A network of maternity homes 
guaranteed free specialised midwifery to all mothers. 

Creches grow in numbers. Weekly and day creches for mothers who 
go out to work or engage in public and cultural life; with seasonal 
CTeches for village children. By 1951 these had increased twenty-five 

times over; a new 30 per cent increase had been envisaged for 1951 and 
still the increase proceeds. 

Health consulting offices expand and health advisory centres for 

pregnant women and for children up to three years old give examination 

free of charge. Mothers receive advice and directions for the correct 
raising of children. 

Immunisation of children with B.C.G. vaccine is widely practised. 
Inoculation against dysentery with bacteriophage was introduced in 
1950—about 100,000 children were inoculated. 

The law for protection of mother and child health in 1946 ensured 
tree medical care for children up to the age of fourteen, as well as of 
pregnant women and mothers. It guaranteed the working mother a 
three months paid leave at childbirth, shortened her working day bv 
two hours for the following three months, prohibited night and over¬ 
time work for pregnant and nursing mothers, increased their food and 
rations by 50 per cent and gave them a number of other privileges 
Little wonder that the birth-rate considerably increased and infant 

anT^ fCU by f ° rty ' ei8ht P er ^ousand between September 1944 

J' C r r l^ 8e “ n °!“ S markcd than thc Physical and stands, as 
i- JL, d 18 conc crned, m many respects far apart from life in the 
capitalist West especially American life. I met on e P American mX 

SSSfa 5, Pirinska ' whose husband w bcen dc p° rted 

B “ 8 B “ I ? ar J an ' he was se nt to the land of his birth. S 

Mrs. Pinnska said she rejoiced to come to a land where the word 

BidgariarTlife' ^ oth « features of 

S f ( °f Ptchpockets when walking in a crowd no 
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House, she sard, was packed with children and parents. The children 
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squealed with delight when the doctor fixed up the animals’ aches and 
pains. They cheered when he sailed to Africa to cure the sick monkeys 
there. They held their hearts when he was captured by pirates and 
sighed with relief when the fox rescued their hero. 

Mrs. Pirinska rejoiced that her son would not now be exposed to 
racial propaganda, where negroes are counted as sub-human, Italian- 
Amcricans are called “wops”, Slav-Americans “bohunks”, Jews often 
called “kikes”, Spanish-Americans are “spiks”. Not pleasant for 
mothers to hear children spit out these names at each other as they 
play. A friend of Mrs. Pirinska’s of Polish descent wrote out his name 
for a prospective employer who barked: “My God, that’s not a name. 
That’s a disease.” 

It is with pleasure, not pain, Mrs. Pirinska added, that we bring our 
son up in Sofia. 


X. LEARNING UNLIMITED 


Children, as we have seen, are the focus of attention throughout the 
whole of the Eastern world. Child work and child needs arc fully 
recognised and child welfare carefully planned. Bulgaria is not one 
whit behind the rest. Children in Bulgaria, as elsewhere in the East, 
are “first-class passengers”. 

School comes next. Nothing marks the difference between capitalist 
and socialist lands more vividly than the matter of schooling and edu¬ 
cation. An educated working people in a classless society is so important 
that nothing is left to chance, to whims of parents or to economic 
exigencies. The child’s future alone must count. 

Hence the revolution in the school life and the school prospects of 
Bulgarian children. “Schools for All is the slogan. 

The school network has been expanded to give the widest access to 
all children of the working class: No inhabited place in Bulgaria today 
lacks a school. The number of primary schools has increased. 

The number of grammar schools increased from 150 during I 943”4 

to 251 in 1951-2. ... c u 

School facilities extend from this solid basis in all directions, for the 

young child before Teaching the age of the primary school, and for 
youths who have missed at the appropriate time the opportunity of 
secondary school and desire to make good their loss. Advanced 
education is offered to young men and women who have suffered 


similar loss. 

At the lower end comes the pre-school life. 


The people’s regime 
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increases the number of kindergartens. In 1939 there were 790 kinder¬ 
gartens, providing for 35,431 children; in 1953 there were 5,919, 
providing for 264,892 children; 449 of these were full day kinder¬ 
gartens. 

Youths who have missed their schooling and wish to complete it 
are met by 61 evening institutes and 45 evening grammar schools in 
which 12,300 young people study without interrupting their work in 
industry. 

Bulgarian childhood knows no shortage of food: full employment 
for all, and increasing demand for labour, rising wages and falling 
prices enable parents to give their children a fair physical start in life. 
But the people also have abundance, especially when the good harvest, 
as in 1952, got them over any dead centre at the start of the new era 
and under the new plan, and before the new fertilising plant was in 
full operation. 

4 Mrs* Beatrice King, a writer on education and a trained observer, 
gives a humorous and graphic description of a Bulgarian school kitchen: 

In an ordinary grammar school, on visiting the kitchen I learned 
that for dinner the pupils have two soups and twelve meat dishes! 

I must have looked a little incredulous for it was decided that I should 
taste them all. Fortunately for me two dishes, the most popular, 
were ahready finished. I sat at a kitchen table surrounded by the 
plates, in each a sample of meat dish and I tasted them all. It was the 
most delicious food I have tasted for years.” 


Personally and generally I never pried so far as Mrs. King, and 
certainly was spared tasting ten plates (which was her limit), but 
every time I penetrated to an Eastern European kitchen, school, 
hospital or kindergarten I saw the same happy abundance. 

I must give a further quotation from Mrs. King’s impressions. It 

gives a graphic description of the living side of planned economy as it 
touches the child and the school: 


A great impression is made on the visitor by the certain fulfil- 
ment of plans. Everywhere I found drat plans were carried out. A 
ballet school^six months old, a music school-a year old: they had 

functi °ning as part of a plan. The most 
graceful and shameful thing appears to be not to fulfil a plan.” 

And yet a further quotation which hits another nail on the head: 
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“Youth particularly is sure of itself, with eyes turned to the 
realisable future. And it is surprisingly mature in oudook and 
understanding. With this maturity and eagerness goes a simplicity 
that, coming from England, I found fresh and delightful." 

Passing on to the more mature fruits of education we come to 
literature and art. Bulgarian literature and art played an important 
role in the past, inspiring the Bulgarian people to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. They play an important role today, and the People’s 
Government provides the material basis for both. Reading-rooms 
extend rapidly: 2,081 in 1951 became 4,186 in 1952. The number of 
Bulgarian books published grew during 1952 to 20 million copies 
compared with 6 million before September 1944. 

Before September 1944 there were only 10 state and municipal 
theatres throughout the whole country, but by 1952 there were 35: 
opera houses increased from 2 to 4 and symphony orchestras from 2 to 8. 

University life advances. The first higher institute of learning in 
Bulgaria was founded in 1888, ten years after the liberation from 
Turkey. History and philosophy were its only departments. Law, 
physics and mathematics came later. In 1904 the institute turned into 
a university, with a medieval department in 1912 and afforestation, 
agronomy and veterinary medicine in 1920. 

A Higher School of Drawing was founded in 1896, becoming 
today’s Academy of Art, while the Academy of Music was founded 
in 1904. 

A Higher Technical School in Sofia had to wait until 1942. 

Not only was the growth slow in the old days—eight higher insti¬ 
tutes of learning with fifteen departments, the maximum number of 
teaching staff 500 and of students 14,000—but it was confined to the 
upper classes. The “danger of overproduction of intellectuals”, much 
discussed in official circles, cut down to a minimum money spent on 
higher education, nothing being set aside for construction of university 
buildings: until 1934 Sofia University had no building of its own. 
University education sprang into new life after September 1944 - 

“The University”, said Dimitrov, “must be a laboratory for 
progressive science and thought, a nursery of true love of one s 
country. It should serve as the connecting link between science and 
the vital needs of the people, and of national economy inT >art J c £ lar * 
Correct collaboration between professors and students should e p 
to raise our Alma Mater to the highest possible level for the good o 

our Homeland.” 
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Fifteen new higher institutes of learning were founded between 
1951 and 1953. Industrial demands for higher qualified personnel led 
to the reconstitution of the former Higher Technical School into a state 
polytechnic with eight departments and over 4,500 students. A Higher 
Institute of Economics followed with four departments and ten special 
branches. 

The University of Sofia, the oldest in the land, has been radically 
reconstructed. 

More than 30,000 students are now studying at twenty higher 
institutes of learning in Bulgaria, taught by staffs of 2,000 with 324 
chairs. 

To ensure good living conditions for the students the range of 
scholarship assistance is set high. The amount of money formerly spent 
on scholarships was 5 million leva; today it is 860 million. 

Plentiful food, rest homes, polyclinics, take serious charge of the 
students health. Recent examination results justify the generous 
expenditure of government money on the country’s youth. 

The 1953 budget brings brilliant evidence of the determination of 
the People’s Government to improve the material welfare of the 
working people of Bulgaria and to improve their cultural level. 

For educational objects alone the budget sets aside 18 *8 per cent more 
than in 1952, a considerable increase upon previous years. Thus, taking 
1939 for a basis, then the increase of the sums allocated for national 
education during the last five years is expressed in percentages as 


1939 

1949 

1950 


100 

862*3 

1000*34 


1951 

1952 

1953 


1064*05 

1238*1 

1470*73 


_^ S ^* C no racial distinction debars any youth from 

umvcrsity education, and today a considerable number of Turks, 

7 &0m “ Y *PP roach to education, study in Sofia 
wversity, some even m their mother tongue. 


XI. BBAUTY BLOOMS 
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there gave rein to that innate passion for beauty bred of so fair a 
landscape setting. 

The local landscape indeed stamps its features on the very form of the 
Bulgarian home. The sharply pointed lines of the roofs of houses in 
the mountain regions reproduce in spirit the alpine peaks. The suave 
and serpentine lines of the typical Plovdiv roofs echo the smooth and 
rolling contours of the lowland hills. 

Bulgarian homes vary as widely as the landscape itself of this lovely 
spacious land. Driven in upon themselves and, with slight centralised 
contacts during the centuries of Turkish rule, Bulgarian craftsmen 
spread themselves on their homes, whose rich variety even the most 
casual visitor must perceive and admire. 

The oldest type of Bulgarian house is two-storied and built entirely of 
wood. Such were the village houses on the Black Sea coast with bay 
windows, broken facades, rich carving and wide overhanging eaves, 
favourite subjects for Bulgarian artists. 

The same fundamental structure marks the houses along the whole 
Balkan range, though here the foundation is stone under plastered 
walls. The demarkation between stone and plaster gives strongly 
marked horizontal lines to the picturesque groups. 

Further westwards the bay windows and the broken fa£ade depart, 
die house becomes less assertive, loses its rugged audacity and the 
creative spirit of the western builders spreads itself instead on the 
Renaissance arch between tall slender columns. 

The mountain houses in the Pirin area are another type of original 
creation of Bulgarian master-builders. The white walls of the upper 
stories combine wood, plaster and stone in one harmonious order, the 
ground-floor stonework so pointed as to give impression of big dark 
spots on a white background. 

Houses on the endless chain of the Rhodope range have the character 
of small fortresses. The stone ground floor is high and the roof weighted 
down by heavy stone slates. Between the two a snow-white story of 
lovely proportions looks well-guarded and secure. 

A different type of house invaded Bulgaria at the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. An early Renaissance house with its touch of Western 
baroque. Bulgarian merchants had carried their wares to the West and 
returned with the wealth of the free Western world upon them. Wit 
a new creative sense, too, of artistic values. Plovdiv was the centre o 
this commercial activity and its brilliantly painted monumental houses 
of the period are strongly marked with Renaissance symmetry. 

Plovdiv houses at their peak arc spaciously ceremonial as well as 
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warmly intimate. They are well fitted for big receptions and cere¬ 
monial living: 

The yard is turned into a lovely garden with smooth paving, 
with ever babbling fountains of water in marble pools, with the • 
dappled shade of the vines which climb up the walls of the house. 
Within, symmetry has imposed spacious vestibules and staircases, 
decorative ascents, carving, wall paintings and ornaments.” 


In these words Ivan Ivanchev has described the cream of Bulgarian 
architecture. 

Contemporary Bulgarian architecture, in the new economic 
freedom of the people’s rule, has much to learn from the form and 
colour of the old Bulgarian home. 

Elements of the national Bulgarian style are echoed in monumental 
buildings now gracing central Sofia and in new socialist cities such as 
Dimitrovgrad or in the railway stations. 

Colour is a dominant note in Bulgarian architecture, as in all 
ulganan life. Masterly feeling for colour steers the beauty with 
which Bulgarian women embroider original designs on their husbands’ 
white shirts, or on the pleats of their own scarlet skirts and gaily 
coloured aprons. Colour paints patterns on the maidens’ water jars, 
on distaff and spinning wheel. Colour enriches carpets and rugs, 
carved ceilings woven kerchiefs and cushion covers, and adds beauty 

C ° lOUr ’ ^ frC5h and elementary crowns with 
beauty the skilled form and rich ornamentation of Bulgarian homes. 
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XII. GYPSIES SETTLE, TURKS REMAIN 
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in Bulgaria they amount to some 1,100,000, including Macedonians, 
Turks, Gypsies, Jews, Armenians, Rumanians and others. 

The morality and political and social skill of a country is righdy 
judged by its treatment of youth, womanhood and minorities. 

We have written of youth and womanhood. What about Bulgaria’s 
minorities? 

Motoring back to Sofia from a splendid ramble on her imposing 
holiday mountain we drove along a well paved and well planned 
street with new dwellings on either side. Seeing a particularly striking 
building standing well back from the road, in lawns and gardens, we 
inquired what it was. Our guide did not know: it was not there when 
she last passed. We stopped and investigated. 

The building, which was modem, its well-proportioned simplicity 
enriched by fine sculptures around the entrance, was a hospital: a very 
modem, cool, spacious and handsome hospital. 

We entered the waiting-room. In well sprung, easy chairs some 
women were sitting reading magazines from the table near by. It was 
an exceptionally comfortable, welcoming room and the women were 
expectant mothers. They were Gypsies. The hospital was a gypsy 
maternity hospital. These Gypsy mothers give birth to Gypsy babies in 
one of Sofia’s finest hospitals. 

That waiting-room sticks in my memory. Never have I seen any 
waiting-room in any hospital like it. And the whole hospital building 
and its functioning lived up to the standard of the waiting-room. The 
matron was a woman doctor: she had her own tragic tale to tell of 
war and fascist brutality, and of her shocking treatment at the hands 
of the people’s enemies. But now she was smart, cheerful, happy in 
her missionary enthusiasm to help Gypsy mothers. 

We were astonished at what we saw, but our companion marvelled 
more than we. Marvelled not only at the hospital but at the whole area 
around it, which had so recently replaced a down-at-heel shanty town. 

At the beginning of the century the Gypsy quarter was near Sofia 
station. Later the work of planning and building around the station 
was begun and the Gypsies were moved to Konyoritsa where they lived 
in miserable cabins built widiout any kind of plan on an uneven plot of 
land: cabins made of old wooden cases roofed and walled with rusty 
petrol tins. Women and children, barefooted and ragged, had waded 
about formerly in the mud of the ill-paved streets. 

And that was the area where the newly paved road, bordered with 
new small dwellings now housed this lovely hospital. 

So honourably does the Bulgaria of today treat her least favoured 
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minority, the Gypsies. In those new homes, with a splendid new Gypsy 
school awaiting their growing children, the Gypsies can now cele¬ 
brate the festivities of St. Basil’s Day with well-loaded tables. 

An old legend had it that St. Basil saved the forefathers of the Gypsies 
from drowning in the Red Sea by sending them geese which brought 
them to shore on their backs. The Gypsies are not Christian, but they 
enjoy the opportunity of celebrating another holiday with a feast. 
And now they can have geese on their table on St. Basil’s Day. As one 
of them said: “There’s plenty of everything today. We make money 
and we spend it, it’s not as it was before, when we knocked at the gate 
of strangers for a piece of bread.” 

Gypsies now send their children to first-class schools and elect their 

own members—at the present moment a woman among others—to 
Parliament. 


National minorities participate fully in the social, political and 
economic life of the country. 

The following members of Parliament came from national minori¬ 
ties at the time of my last visit in 1951: 5 Macedonians, 6 Turks, 
I Armenian and 1 Gypsy; there were 2,200 Turkish councillors in 
the town, village and district councils of Bulgaria. 

The minorities have their own art groups: 1 main Macedonian 

t Tf l 4 0Cal dramatic groups; 6 Turkish amateur art groups; 1 
Jewish theatre; 1 Gypsy theatre; 1 Armenian theatre. 

National minorities publish newspapers in their own languages. 
The Turkish Vem Admit with a circulation of 13,000; the Labour Cause 
with a circulation of 30,000 and others-Armenian, Gypsy, Mace¬ 
donian and jew have their own Press in their own tongue 
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Camps and rest homes, special help for needy people or for victims 
of physical disasters, are other activities to bring the national minorities 
to an equality with the ordinary Bulgarian citizens. 

The “minority problem” ceases to be a problem in Bulgaria. 


XIII. AN ASTONISHING MONASTERY AND A PEOPLE’S CHURCH 

The astonishing Rila Monastery! It is impossible to describe this 
massive, homely, colourful, bizarre building which has nesded for 
centuries in a deep valley of the mighty Rila mountain. 

It resembles no architecture ever seen in other lands. It follows no 
style. It was built by native craftsmen, not architects. It is rich with all 
the richness of creative craftsmanship. 

Its thrce-galleried cloisters, one above another, enclosing a vast 
cobbled yard, sloping with the slope of the rocks on which they stand, 
are approached not by narrow stairs and space-economising passages 
but by wide passage-ways and broad, noble oak staircases with fine 
carved balustrades. Cells and rooms open off spacious corridors free to 
the air and protected on the open side by stout carved parapets. 

The whole—walls and plaster—are gorgeously painted, giving to 
the great square a never-ending and exhilarating joy. 

In the centre is the sumptuous church with its painted frescoed walls 
and its ancient square and massive tower. The colour grows deeper 
and richer as one enters through the frescoed porticoes and stands 
within. Rich pictures tell their tale on every side and stretch out far 
above the worshippers, culminating in the massive gold screen which, 
as in all Orthodox Churches, hides the innermost sanctuary. 

Here for a thousand years the Rila Monastery has cherished the faith 
imparted by Cyril and Methodius. Here through all the dark days of 
Turkish oppression the Christian faith and the national spirit and 
traditions have supported one another through the long ages of crue 

persecution. . . 

None has told the tale of the Rila Monastery and its meaning or 
Bulgaria more shortly and beautifully than Georgi Dimitrov, himse 
brought up in Western Protestant circles, but as a Bulgarian to the core 
fully recognising the meaning to Bulgaria of this custodian of all tiat 
was best in Bulgarian culture. 

“Our Orthodox Church ... has rendered historical service for the 
preservation of the Bulgarian people’s feeling of nationality an 
national consciousness. Throughout centuries of the heaviest tn 
and struggles of our people for liberation from foreign oppression 
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the Bulgarian Church has been the preserver and protector of the 
Bulgarian national spirit. ... It may be boldly asserted that there 
would have been no new, democratic Bulgaria today . . . had not 
our monasteries existed, in those days of gloomy slavery, in which 
the Bulgarian people’s national feelings, hopes and pride were pre¬ 
served and which helped them to withstand the danger of perishing 
as a nation.” 
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It is in many respects a renewed Church over which Patriarch Cyril 
will rule; new in its independence, new in its powers and its responsi¬ 
bilities, though old in its hold on the Christian faith. 

There is the separation of Church and State, the guarantee to itself 
and every other religious body of freedom of conscience and belief, 
freedom which leads the Bulgarian Church now as in the past to be 
close to the Bulgarian people and to spend itself in their service. 

The Bulgarian Orthodox Church, as well as other religious bodies, 
has given great support to the people’s government which, as it recog¬ 
nises, rests so largely on the noblest feelings of humanity, equality and 
social justice. As the Abbot of the Rila Monastery said across the 
dinner table one night: “Is not communism in practice very near to 
the practice of the early Christian years?” 

The Bulgarian Church has always been closely linked with the 
people—an almost necessary consequence of the fact that both were 
fellow sufferers through long years of persecution. 



Part Three 

HUMANITY TRIUMPHANT 




I 


THE NEW LIFE 

Fulness of living, not only perfection of machines; a new man, not 
only a new planned economy, is the goal of all Eastern European 
socialism. Perfection of machinery and scientifically planned economy 
are means, not ends. The end is enrichment of fife, individual life: “to 
give to each according to his need”, not for mere existence only, but 
for abundant living. 

Fulness of living for the individual, • only possible in a social and 
socially efficient whole—opportunity to live a full life in a community 
of free and equal colleagues—is the aim. 

That this aim is the very antithesis of fascism can best be judged when 

the following quotations, taken from authoritative sources on either 
side, are compared: 

The first comes from Hitler himself in Mein Kampf: 

• j l^ C ^^ St ^ an doctrine of the infinite significance of the indi¬ 

vidual human soul and of personal responsibility I oppose with icy 

clarity the saving doctrine of the nothingness and insignificance of 
the individual human being.” 

The second comes from the official textbook of Marxist philosophy: 

The truth of the matter is that the organised community exists 
only to serve the interests of the individuals who compose it. The 

nC f CXiSt mercl y to serve the interests of the com- 

of ? at r 1S h . eId lt merel y disguises the exploitation 
ot the many by the few.” 
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ownership have derived personal benefit, only allowing others access 
to those resources on their own terms. 

In the Eastern world of today, however, humanity in its collective 
capacity has acquired for its own use the natural resources and the 
productive machinery—and in consequence chaos departs from that 
which provides for the material needs of life. 

Collectively owned resources of productive machinery provide the 
socialist state with all the material resources needed to advance human 
life from its outset onwards. 

But they provide something more. 

The collective effort to produce the needed material commodities is 
itself conducive of comradeship. It was in the great factory with its 
multitudes of workers, with its division of labour, with its mutual 
dependencies, that men learned the art of living and working together. 
Within the factory chaos had gone. And from the factory came the 
workers with the knowledge and the will to carry over the spirit and 
form of the factory collective to the relation of factory to factory; 
then of country to country, until a real solid spiritual comradely basis 
is laid for a realistic world-wide brotherly society. 

The conflict and the disharmony between factory and factory, 
between buyer and seller begins to depart from the socialist state; the 
disharmony also begins to depart from the individual soul. 

No longer is the hard bargain sought. No longer do men in a 
socialist state live under the jungle law. No longer need tension between 
Sunday piety and weekday sharp practice or inhuman action lead to 
mental hypocrisy. No longer need the “ideal” action be contradicted 

by the “realistic” day to day action. 

On spiritual and humane as well as on scientific grounds, the 
planned socialist system we have here sketched, even in spite of its 
many imperfections, is vastly superior to the unco-ordinated capitalism 
which even at this very moment heads for destruction and is in process 

of dissolution. . , 

The Socialist East is at long last in a position to deal materially and 
morally in a humane way with human life in all its stages and in its 

relationships. 



II 


FREEDOM FLOURISHES 


Freedom is a fundamental quest. The child seeks freedom from 
parental control. Parents seek freedom to work their own will on the 
child. The worker seeks freedom to organise his own labour. The 
employer seeks freedom to use men as tools for profit, to exploit 
labour. Teachers seek freedom to control and direct. Fascists seek 
freedom to end freedom. 

How shall we approach this idea of freedom? What is basic 
freedom? 


Basic freedom is prior to any of the freedoms we applaud, and rightly 
applaud—freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of association. 
Basic freedom is freedom of life, freedom to live fully. Not merely 

permission to exist. Freedom to live fully first physically, then 
spiritually, but note the order. 

A hungry man needs food. A naked man needs clothes. Man needs 

shelter These are basic needs. They come first. More would have been 

said oi basic needs right down the centuries had it not been for the 
mple fact that those who write about freedom are in the main men 
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bring fire to cook our food and warm our limbs. Basic needs both are 
these, prime essentials of life. So too the founder of Christianity when 
He depicted man’s end and the summary judgment of man’s life, did 
not say: did you assure freedom of press, speech or even religion for 
your fellow man; no, He said did you strive to satisfy hunger, clothe 
nakedness, tend the sick? Did you make man’s basic needs your 
care? 

Just as Western writers have too often forgotten the basic needs so 
Western capitalists have too often been content to fill their coffers and 
live in comfort on the labour of people subsisting on the verge of 
physical want. They build on sand and the towns they build totter as 
the floods come. The Eastern world, the new world of which I write, 
has made basic need its primary care. It builds on rock and its edifices 
stand, and slowly but surely the other needs of Eastern citizens find 
fulfilment. This order of procedure is akin to that of the great myth 
and the Gospel precept. Grasp that, and you have the key to many 
problems. The Christian who becomes Communist—and many do 
and many more will—does so precisely because he sees no other body 
of people in the world of our time who are concerned to put Christ s 
elementary commands into literal execution. 

Freedom to provide for these basic needs as well as to enjoy them 
demands many tilings. It demands knowledge of the laws of nature 
and the possibility of making them move towards definite ends. It 
demands control of ourselves, control of external nature and contro 
of the team work by which alone, together with science and t e 
knowledge of nature, we can secure that abundance which is possi e 
and necessary if the basic needs of all must be met. It demands planne 
economy, planned production—mass production in the interests o 


mass consumption. 

Freedom consists—as we probe the matter more deeply and pass on 
to man’s quest for further freedom—in man s ability to contro e 
conditions of his life in order to satisfy his legitimate aspirations and 
to plan his needed provisions. The Western citizens lack freedom when, 
wanting coal, their miners are unemployed, when, wanting eatre 
and music, their actors and musicians seek jobs in vain. The East 
possesses freedom when each and all find employment an want mee 

its satisfaction. , • 

These freedoms broaden out. Production, planned pro uc > 

increases, science and technology and collective strength increase “ $ 

distribute fairly the means to live more abundantly. And 

constant broadening and deepening of freedom, which is the conten 
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history, of which we speak when we use the word progress. And 
progress grows. 

Freedom of course has limits. Freedom, most emphatically, does 
not consist in doing as I like, in employing persons as I like, in discharg¬ 
ing them as I like, in exploiting them as I like. Freedom consists in 
social control both of myself and of other men in the interests of all. 


*7 


Ill 


DEMOCRACY DEVELOPS 


The word Democracy has a different but by no means mutually 
exclusive meaning in the East and in the West. In the West it means 
in the main, one man one vote; my right and yours, every five years, 
to elect a body of men who act or do not act in accordance with a 
programme which met with our approval when we first cast votes for 
them. It is strictly limited by the fact that they may change and adopt 
views and policies widely at variance with their original programme. 
It is further limited by the fact that my parliamentary member, 
unless he is in the cabinet, has a very limited control over those who 
directly rule. The cabinet, the executive body of Parliament, is not 
elected. 

There are, however, fine democratic features about this Western 
form of democracy, even in the non-elected cabinet with its non- 
elected Prime Minister which wields the power. Its offices are not 
hereditary offices. Only the sovereign, whose power is stricdy limited, 
holds an hereditary office. There is no property right in parliamentary 
office of any degree. 

The centre of power, however, the operative centre, lies outside 
Parliament. It lies, in die capitalist world, in the control of the produc¬ 
tive machine and in the virtual control of the operatives who work it. 
Here is an office which is hereditary, at least to the extent that a major 
part of a man’s wealth can pass to his heirs. 

In the East it is different. In the East the economic power lies in the 
people’s hands. It is the elected representatives of the people that have 
the final say in matters of production and economic power. It is, in 
short, the people in the East who control economic power. 

And it is more even than that which constitutes the People s Demo¬ 
cracies of the East. It is the release of forces latent, or believed to be 
latent in each individual man, woman and child which constitutes 
Eastern Democracy. It is the power to be oneself, to achieve all that 
one is capable of, with a worthwhile goal to which to apply that 

power which marks the real achievement. 

Mr. Ralph Parker, sometime Moscow correspondent for The Tunes 
newspaper, once righdy said of the spacious Soviet plans or 
industry: “Very imposing, very comprehensive, very beautiful; but 
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utterly ineffective and destined to end in frustration and bitter disap¬ 
pointment, but for one thing: they have the people behind them.” 
The plans are the people s plans. The people were consulted in their 
formation. The people are pledged to their execution. It is for that 
reason and for that alone that Russia has recovered from her app allin g 
destruction and now forges ahead with mighty schemes of country¬ 
wide development which stagger the imagination. 

As with the first socialist country so with the New People’s Demo¬ 
cracies of the East. The new planned economy is the people’s plan; 
meeting the people’s needs it is tuned up to work the people’s way. 



IV 


PEOPLE GROW 


I. MOTHER AND INFANT 

If the aim of the new society of the Eastern world is to produce a 
new and nobler humanity then a start must be made with the smallest 
child and aid given even in pre-natal years to every mother for her task 
of childbirth and child care. 

“Every child must be a first-class passenger” is a primary article in 
communist theory and practice. The supreme care of children in war¬ 
time and peace-time stresses it. The first buildings renovated after the 
war ravages were schools or buildings where children could be taught. 

Children were a primary consideration, assured of skilled care, rest 
and teaching in children’s homes, creches, kindergartens and boarding 
schools for orphans. Everything connected with child-care is regarded 
today as important and is scrupulously observed. 

Back of the child again stands the mother, and the family circle, 
large or small. 

Each of the several Eastern European republics has its own constitu¬ 
tion, in which is laid down the principles and rules concerning men, 
women and children, principles and rules concerning human life 
in all its stages and groupings, principles concerning the family— 
father, mother, infant, child, adolescent and growing youth, together 
with the relationships which knit them all together. 

Eastern republican constitutions differ from Western constitutions 
in one vital respect. They are flexible, prepared for change and 
anticipating change, reflecting a dynamic and not a static conception 
of society; they establish present achievements without blocking 
the road to further advances, a through road, not a terminus. With 
regard to the great human questions of the family we find dramatic 
changes in progress and the door held open for more. 

Take, for instance, the changes and achievements in the treatment of 

womanhood and motherhood. 

The quantity and quality of change varies from land to land. For 
peasant women of backward, colonial, agricultural countries it is 
unbelievably great. A peasant woman’s lot in Rumania was one long 
struggle against degradation, brutality and poverty, where early 
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marriage was necessary lest a girl child should be robbed of her 
virginity and lose her market value. Girlhood had gone before it was 
tasted. 

The change for Rumanian womanhood opened up a wholly new 
world. 

Rumania is an extreme case on one side, Czechoslovakia an extreme 
case on the other. 


The Czechoslovak Constitution of 1920 had already recognised the 
principle that no privilege of birth, sex or occupation should be recog¬ 
nised, and ordained that the institution of marriage, the family and 
motherhood must come under protection of law. 

It remained, however, for the new Constitution of 1948 to change, 

by concrete provisions, this formal equality of the sexes into economic 
and social equality. 

Thus even for Czechoslovak women the change was so great under 
the new Constitution that in many respects a woman’s freedom in 
Czechoslovakia transcended that of England and the West. 

A socialist country like Czechoslovakia, for example, is economically 
able to help womanhood in ways impracticable in capitalist countries, 

to women despite all physical disabilities. 
A socialist country recognises the debt owed to motherhood. It can 
encourage motherhood, without loss to social or economic life. It 
has made compensated motherhood possible. 

Women in industry and public undertakings are granted adequate 
leave with full pay, both before and after confinement. Their absence 
from work at the time of confinement in no way endangers their 

employment; and nursing mothers working at factories are given a 
periodic pause to feed their babies. 


Women industrial workers may be more cosdy than men if women 
are to receive equal pay for equal hours and to receive at the same time 
compensation for their biological functions. But their work in bulk 
even on a diminished scale, is none-the-less of value to the community’ 
increasing the number of producers without increasing the number of 

munkv th' ° f rl 1 * t0 ,° bcCaUSC k adds S P lritual riches to the com- 
murnty through the enlargement and enrichment of women’s experi- 
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lead l h Z n 1S 3 ^ rthC , r Slde Where Eastern women Promise to 
lead in the quantity and quality of infant aid. Threatened curtailment 

of assistance in infant care blackens the English horizon at this very 
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moment, whilst in every Eastern Republic an ever-increasing How of 
nurseries, creches, milk-kitchens, kindergartens and playgrounds for 
children, together with communal laundries and communal dining¬ 
rooms, free women from drudgery and the tie of domestic duties and 
brighten the life of mother and child alike in Eastern democratic 
Europe. 

This right to work, to equal pay for equal work, to release the 
mother from much drudgery of housework, accounts for the notice¬ 
able wave of expanding freedom and enrichment in the domestic life 
of women in Eastern Europe. 

The new Constitution of Czechoslovakia, for example, makes possible 
the removal of every disadvantageous position of women against men, 
whether it be a matter of personal or property rights, family rights 
or settlement for control of the children. 


Much of all that refers to the future; what, however, is present and 
operative is the special aid in pregnancy, maternity and subsequent child 
care. Motherhood is now seen by society as a service to the com¬ 
munity and is treated with high regard accordingly. 

Justice is also done to the illegitimate child in a clause of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Constitution introduced by women themselves: “The rights of a 
child shall not be prejudiced by its origin.” The wrong committed 
by mother or father with regard to the marriage-tie shall not be 
visited upon the child. 

Women are free on marriage to discard a job, continue a job or 


change a job, and husband and 


wife both contribute to the mainte¬ 


nance of the home. 


Women in Eastern Europe are more free than formerly to increase 
the size of their family as they will and as they are physically able. No 
economic hindrance prevents them. No problems of doctors or schools 
or work. Children’s allowances provide the needed basis for much of 
this new freedom. No wonder the population increases more rapidly 
in the East than in the West. 

Women in the East are free, as now in England, to undertake 
administrative jobs, technical jobs, or educational jobs. It is not new 
here to see women magistrates on the Bench, but it would be new even 
here, to see a woman judge with male assessors beside her as I have 
seen for two hours in a children’s court in Hungary, and it is entirely 


new there. f 

In Eastern Europe, again, womanhood is free from the shame ot 

prostitution. Where men and women can marry at the biologically 

desirable age without regard for the economically possible age, where 
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no woman needs to sell her chastity for economic reasons, where there 
is no profit to be made out of pornographic literature and films, where 
there is no fear of unemployment and where a creative task, and the 
choice of task is available for each, prostitution may be expected to, 
and does, decrease. 


II. CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Childhood and youth in all its ages and all its stages receive new and 

peculiar care. Nothing is too good for the child. School buildings, 

technical colleges and university facilities expand. Education is an 
A1 priority. 

Industry looks for the day when hours of labour will, through 
mechanical power and increased productivity, be shortened. Education 
looks to the day when boy and girl will be equipped to use to the 
utmost and in a moral, cultural and spiritual way, the new leisure to be 
provided, and m the meantime to hasten the liberating process. 

Education takes a higher place in the socialist, than in the non¬ 
socialist, wor d ; Czechoslovak children, for instance, have promise of a 

u < J ,an the avera § c En § Ush child; and every Polish 

child has by right the privilege of a month’s paid holiday a year, by 
sea or lake or on the mountain-side. 

But that is not all. There are moral boons unknown as yet in the 


When a boy passes into the adult world in a socialist land he passes 
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perseverance and hard work yield direct reward—his pay-sheet shows 
; he also knows that through his effort and that of others the facZ 
am gets enriched--the output shows it. His country is enriched 7 
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of wTu C ch“e°is pa ' ^ savings in the whole 

men ne is part. Both as youth and as adult he contributes by hard 
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work to the enrichment of the whole. In his need he can rely upon 
assistance from the whole. 

Naturally the citizen’s sense of corporate responsibility grows. As 
in school he is careful of school property and as in the home he is 
careful of the family property, so in adult life he is careful of communal 
property. 

Furthermore, youth in socialist countries does not need to wait 
until school days are over to taste what adult life will be like. School 
life and adult life are integrated at an early age, as when a union or 
professional group adopts a particular school and aids it in many 
concrete ways. A member of a theatre staff, for instance, will join the 
governing body of a school. The children will visit the theatre, meet 
its actors and actresses, become acquainted with the whole apparatus 
of theatre life and feel that they and “their” theatre are one in their 
effort to serve the cultural life of the country. 

The same will take place with regard to steel workers, leather 
workers, and the school they may adopt. The principle is the same 
everywhere, no abrupt transition from school to adult life, no secrets 
withheld, nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to keep from inquisitive 
eyes, no change in morality. 

This new moral care for the individual meets its natural reward 
in the wide release of talent. As each individual gains a fresh start with 
opportunities and encouragements at all stages of his growth, there will 
dawn an era—already it begins—comparable to that of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the middle classes, gaining their 
freedom from feudal laws, leapt forth into modem science and industry, 
akin to that, but vastly greater in quantity and higher in quality. If the 
release of one section of the community, and that a comparatively 
small section, has been so overwhelmingly successful, what will 
happen when the release covers all men and women of the working 
class; a release, too, with a moral content unknown in earlier 

releases? 

Already it operates. Take this illustration from Poland. A 
official in the statistical department of the state in Warsaw explaine 
to me a new experiment in which workers meet scientists in con er 
encc; 40,000 workmen are already organised in clubs for e 
rationalisation of production. The members of these clubs keep in 
touch with the professional staffs, to their mutual advantage. Both 

learn, not least the professors. 

A ferment of invention and progress results. And invention meets 
appropriate reward. Substantial sums are paid for good ideas. I he 
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rapid advance in the sums spent on rewards indicates the growth of 
the movement. 

One important word must be said in conclusion. 

All this intense care for the individual from pre-natal years through 
all the stages of growth, infancy, childhood, adolescence and youth 
to adult life, gives the he to those who charge communism with 
ruthless disregard for the individual, and the further he that it denies 
freedom to the average man and fastens upon him a permanent tyranny. 
The infinite care of the individual indicates the value set upon person¬ 
ality and bears out the Marxist saying: “The organised community 
exists only to serve the interests of the individuals who comprise it.” 

The deliberate creation of a politically conscious and critical society 
denies the charge of tyranny. Such a tyranny would discourage 
education and all its other channels of enlargement which now mark 
the socialist states. 

The high and careful education of the individual is a mark of trust, 

an open door to full freedom of thought with full access to the world 
of ideas. 



V 


NEW MORALITY FOR NEW DEMOCRACY 

Centuries ago Christianity enunciated great principles such as friendli¬ 
ness and helpfulness, to be operative throughout life. In the modem 
age the great liberals picked up the theme and developed it. Capitalism 
crushed it or gave it scant scope. Socialism gives it a fair held and every 
encouragement. 

The contrast here in the West between the school world and the 
world into which the adolescent is flung on leaving school is such that 
it makes nonsense of school morality. In capitalist countries schools 
endeavour to inculcate the spirit of friendliness, trust, honesty and 
responsibility. Children feel that they are surrounded by those who 
love them, aid them and seek their development, children realise 
without thinking about it that those around them deal honourably with 
them, never deceive them, never outwit them, never cheat or lie to 
them or say one thing on Sunday and do another thing on Monday. 

But when they enter the competitive capitalist world, they pass 
under another code of laws. They are sought for in factory and office 
for what can be got out of them, not for what can be developed and 
grown in them. Sharp practice, untruth, false statements and strife 
not infrequently negate the lessons taught at school. And even before 
they leave school, they see Father and others living by a code of morals 
entirely different from the morals of their school. 

It is precisely here that the transition from school life to adult life, 
from school to factory or office, differs so widely in socialist, as com¬ 
pared with capitalist countries. In socialist countries it is the same 
morality which runs through all life, school life and adult life alike. 
The East pioneers in the new morality. 

Western Europe has indeed small grounds for claiming superiority 
over Eastern Europe: though her history records many great moral 
achievements, her slate is far from clean. It is in the Western capitalist 
world that negroes are lynched, that the colour bar persists, that 
colonics tend to constitute one vast labour camp, that divorce and 
sexual promiscuity increase, that crime ‘ comics replace sound 
literature, that witch hunts grow and boasted political liberty is on the 

wane. - 

It is in the Western world of private ownership of the means ot 
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production, with its crops of fierce competitions and cruel exploitations, 
that class antagonisms thrive and the will to work weakens. It is all 
too often the West which plays battledore and shuttlecock with truth 
and speaks behind a mask of hypocrisy. 

It is, on the other hand, a fundamental respect for truth which 
reveals itself in the consistency of purpose which one observes in the 
new world of Eastern Europe, and in the new education and new 
qualifications demanded of those who rule. 

A socialist country, with a planned economy, intent on promoting 
an advancing standard of life for all its citizens, has power to consume 
all it can produce: it has no fear of unemployment, no drive to secure 
markets for surplus goods. Such a country, therefore, has no need for 
war and warlike preparations, and no need for lies and secrecy. All it 
desires is peace, for expansion of its productive power in the interests 
of its own people or of such others who seek mutual exchange of 
needful commodities. It is natural, therefore, that from sorialist 
countries nng forth the clarion calls for peace. 

Such countries are ruled by two highly moral and sane maxims: 

(1) To secure peace and pursue a policy of peace by strengthening 

busmess relations with all countries. b 

(2) To be cautious and not allow themselves to be drawn into con¬ 
flicts by warmongers who are accustomed to have others pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. 


ested by these principles, which were clearly enunciated by Stalin 
and are the actuating motives of all socialist countries of the East, we 
may expect to see consistency of moral purpose running through the 
foreign policy of the Eastern world. Peace rnd consistency of purpose 
then are marks of Eastern European countries. ^ 

uuair' U ; d r nUl rC5pCCt f ° r trUth Which kads t0 a change in the 
r»L t ™? neCeSSary for hold ”S administrative posts in 

sdendfir f | l 8UmCnt T*,' giVC P ' aCe t0 a solid understanding of 

r n r **- our puUk sch °° k ^ ^ 

“of We tramed 1116 who occupied the 

23 A ? arhamentar y seae - turne d out scholars well equipped to 

of Sfe' PP M entS kut ^pped to meet the needs 

through mac** 8 ’ e< * m PP ed “ writers to lead public opinion 

as Lord R daJ y J ournals - Men who may be as ignorant 

as Lord Randolph Churchill when he inquired the meaning o^ose 
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damned dots in a row of decimal figures, but by persuasion and not 
through knowledge of reality can win the votes of the electorate. An 
Oxford training makes men fluent, cultured and effective. It also, by 
concentrating too exclusively on Roman and Greek history and thought, 
tends to encourage the backward look, suspicious of the forward and 
the new. 

Science, a great qualification in the Eastern world for governmental 
posts, fosters the adventurous forward-looking mind. 

The “verbal method” of education served its purpose in the past, 
when the art of managing people was the chief element in politics. 
It persists today, to our peril, in a world where science and technology 
—the leading characteristics of modern civilisation—demand first¬ 
hand understanding and appreciation of scientific thought and method. 

The new morality of the new democracies understands this and 
acts on it. 

The bulk of Poland’s governmental administrators, for instance, are, 
as I soon discovered, scientists in their own right, and Polish and 
Czechoslovak education aims at the provision of a constant supply of 
qualified men and women with scientific training for all walks of life, 
not least for governmental posts. It is the same in the other republics. 

Truth, then, with consistency as its corollary, is a fundamental 
element in the moral armour of the Eastern socialist societies and gives 
solid foundation to the quest of the common good and the fully 
developed personality. 

For another moral clement in socialist societies is this quest for the 
common good. Socialist societies make the common good a primary 
concern inculcating in school, field and factory die highly moral truth 
that the only way to the individual good is through the common good. 
Hence the new exaltation of labour and the severe discouragement of 
exploitation, that is, of living on the labour of others. 

Hence just as courage was the supreme virtue in feudalist morality 
and solvency in capitalist morality, so work is a supreme virtue in 
socialist morality. 

The obligation to work is enshrined in each several constitution and 
knit into the moral thinking of the people. 

“Labour is a matter of honour, valour and glory,” says one 
Eastern European writer. “The professional career aiming at 
personal success or wealth is despised. No sin a man may commit is 
as sinister as exploitation. It is the task of Eastern Europe to make a 
nation of eager, conscious workers, to substitute the dignity of 
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labour for the dignity of possession, to establish honourable service 
instead of gain as the motive of daily work.” 

Christian teachers have preached it, but Christendom has seldom 
practised or even demanded it. 


The complement of the developed community is the developed 

personality, a subject which will be pursued in the next chapter. 

The moral results of the new economy, where co-operation replaces 

competition and plan replaces chaos, are wide and far-reaching. 

The emphasis of life is changed. The community itself replaces the 

profit-seeking individual as the focus of activity and accumulation. 

The welfare of the whole and of each individual within the whole 

replaces the welfare of any class or classes. The motive of service 

replaces the motive of profit. Individuals become ends, not means. A 

new humanism emerges, a creative life opens and culture receives new 
stimulation. 


A new moral crop results. 

The tap-root of selfish acquisitiveness, whose dangers, becoming 

increasingly apparent in the nineteenth century, reached a climax in 

the twentieth, was severed by one masterly stroke. 

Profitable work is provided for all. Slumps and booms are gone. 

Unemployment with all its woes and moral problems has gone. 

A planned socialist economy is moral in that it provides personal 

security for all. In capitalist countries the drive for personal security 

provides the acquisitive instinct with its strongest ally. Personal 

security must be achieved in capitalist societies only by personal and 
private savings. 

The socialist citizen depends on the whole community for his safety. 
He stands secure. If sick he receives sick pay, ungrudging in amount. 
When old he draws an honourable pension. 

Planned economy is moral in that it removes the fears which 
devitalise and demoralise. Removal of fear releases energy. The man 
m the gospel story hid his talent in the earth, where it remained un- 

CaUSC , c Was r afraid ’ Fear haun ts workers in a capitalist land. 
f ’ Fear ^ unem pl°y me nt, fear of a slump breaks a man’s 

spmt and breeds servility. Fear kills initiative and adventure. 

beca^if dk° n ° my beCaUSC “ rem ° VeS fear * k is also moral 

because it discourages lies, deceit and sabotage. 

ea K erwf„Vl * “f* 11 . *** ca P iulist world ' If “ » * vice ,0 check 
«ger, helpful work, it is also somewhat of a vice for a clever worker 
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to let a work-rate from which he suffers no harm set the standard for 
others less physically fit or technically skilled, or through too large an 
output causes slump and unemployment. 

In a socialist community speed, skill and invention increase the pool 
of goods for all with no risk of unemployment for any. 

Planned economy creates a new moral sense of ownership and 
responsibility and provides creative tasks for all. 

Lastly, and of supreme importance, planned socialist economy 
resolves the struggle between the egoistic and altruistic motives. Dis¬ 
united these motives tear our personality in two. United in a common 
all-absorbing purpose, they lift the personality to unsuspected heights, 
like waves combining to achieve a higher crest in place of sinking 
through simultaneous clash. It is a happy and moral order in which 
a man’s more strenuous labour enriches others as well as, or even more 
than, himself. 



VI 


COMMUNISM’S 

CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 

Communism has often been the antagonist of religion as taught and 

practised by institutional Churches, especially so in the East, where for 

centuries the Orthodox Church had worked hand in glove with the 
Tsarist regime. 

Marx, Lenin and Stalin were anti-religious because they believed 

that religion had consistently aligned itself with organised injustice. 

They judged it by its fruits and on that basis decided it was false. 

The capitalism against which they revolted was incompatible with 

the moral and social intentions of Christ, because it was based on 

selfishness: “Every man for himself and the devil take the hindcrmost.” 

Because it existed for exploitation, because it treated individuals as 

means,^ not ends, because it bred imperialisms, unemployment and 

war Modem capitalism”, to quote Lord Keynes again, “is abso- 

utely irreligious, without internal cohesion, without much public 

spirit, often, though not always, a mere congeries of possessors and 
pursuers. r 

Communism is the opposite. It is defined in Marx's classic phrase 
m the Communist Manifesto: “From each according to his ability, to 

f"jr .j CC °. rdm B to Ws necd -” There is the right emphasis upon the 
dividual as we saw earlier in a quotation from the Marxist textbook; 

henceds^^ * “ “ d ” himself ' 8 ivin g wh at he can, receiving what 

essL^e IfrT• Chr f tian , int<:nti ° n5 - These Phases recall the very 

ence of Christ s social teaching. They breathe the spirit of the parable 

the vineyard: to each according to his need (Matthew xx. i-fs) and 
^v P i4- 2 o)° f t lC tlkntS ' & ° m “ Ch accordin g to 1 * ability (Matthew 

Communism therefore provides the moral theology appropriate to 

man^dW* 6 0Wn ?!“ f ° r relations bet '™“ and 
mm, ending the immorality of the exploitation of one class by another 

class, the waging of national wars for markets, the oppression of 

SSS.- JiS I - tr ‘ bud0n 0f 8° ods - education and leisure 

and the private ownership of the means of production. 

Communism insists on the absolute freedom and equality of women. 

2 7 1 
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even to an economic equality which completes the early and distinctive 
work of Christ for womanhood. 

Communism establishes in daily practice what for centuries the 
institutional Church has preached from the pulpit and failed to apply. 

Here again communism adds another contribution, placing emphasis 
always upon action rather than words. The pulpit of Karl Marx’s day 
abounded in beautiful phrases about the brotherhood of man, but it 
ended largely in words. “Don’t heed what the churches say, observe 
what they do,” was Marx’s caustic advice. And we are made once 
more to reflect on the words of Christ Himself: “Not everyone that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father.” 

Buried beneath the apparendy formidable words “dialectical mater¬ 
ialism”, lies another great contribution of Marxism to Christianity. 

Apparently formidable I say, because the word materialism has an 
entirely different meaning in its Marxist from that in its popular use. 
To the Marxist it does not mean, as it docs in popular use, that mind 
and matter are the same thing, that mind is merely an effect, a mode, 
of inert matter. 

That belief is now dead, and scientists who largely sponsored it in 
the eighteenth century have had considerable part in slaying it. 

None opposed that mechanistic view of life more strenuously than 
Lenin himself. Lenin’s belief in personality as something alive, creative, 
originating and dignified, is wholly opposed to a devitalised and degrad¬ 
ing materialism. Mind, to communists, is something wholly different 
from the non-conscious matter from which, however, it originates. 
Dialectical materialism teaches that when a certain quantity is reached 
a new quality suddenly appears, just as when water is heated degree 
by degree it boils when it reaches ioo degrees Centigrade, and without 
introducing any new element passes into steam. Similarly, when 
matter has climbed to a certain level mind appears. 

Dialectical materialism fully recognises the enrichment of evolving 
matter from level to level and fully accepts spiritual values. 

It refuses, however, to regard mind and spirit as distinct from 
matter, independent of matter or antagonistic to matter. That view is 
called idealism. Idealism regards the spiritual world as other than die 
world we live in and must act in. It makes two worlds. That is 
dualism, idealistic dualism. It splits the world into two. There are to 
the idealist two worlds, not one. 

Religion on this view seeks “reality” in a world of imagination, not 
in our world of action. Idealists have dicrcforc built up a fantasy 
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world, a world of ideals, as a compensation for low action. The very 
fact that we hold these high ideals gives us comfort that we are such 
persons as could be so lofty, at least in ideal. This compensates for the 
real and lets us down lightly. 

Professor John MacMurray rightly says that this idealism must go: 
it is profoundly irreligious. It builds castles in die air—in some future 
age or future world—and excuses us from building the needed houses 
here. It divorces theory and practice. 

This view breeds other and dangerous perils. The spiritual world on 
this view being other than the world we live in, is best approached, and 
mind and spirit arc best developed, by escaping as soon as possible from 
our actual world. This creates the need for a special set of people with 
leisure to pursue culture and develop spirituality. That demands a 
special class to work for them as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. That splits society into classes, and that leads to the development 
of an aristocracy and a proletariat. 

And it is profoundly un-Christian. It diverts attention from the 

primary and fundamental tasks to which the Christian religion—which 

has nghdy been described as the most materialistic of all religions—bids 
attention. 

Christ makes this clear in His picture of the final judgement, when 
the test will be, not correct theory, not church-going, not prayer- 

t feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, tending the sick. Ministering material things to material 
needs, and thereby raising the material up to spiritual levels. 

John MacMurray makes this clear and clinches it when he pro¬ 
foundly observes that the spiritual world, to which by our transccn- 

ence of the material order we belong, is not another world, but the 
natural world, known and intended. 

This concept of the spiritual permeating the material is in accord with 
the empha si s of CathoUc theology on the Sacramental principle. 

All life, then, from a religious point of view, awaits integration, 
an integrated or united with man, age with youth, race with race, 

man W1 ^ COme ^ man with nature, 

man with the universe. 

In a world socially integrated it would be easier to conceive of an 

behfnd ll,r VCrSC j a ^ ^ princi P 1<: ° P integration lies 

belund all things and all hfe; that it is a socially disintegrated life which 

breeds pessimism and despair; which makes men braid up and take 

refuge m an other worldly" fantasy to the further neglect of the 
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Reverence for life, reverence for all life, integration of all lives in 
one vital, varied and vigorous life; these, as we have seen, are the aim 
of the New Democracies of Eastern Europe; these are the things in 
process, step by step, of realisation. And these are the things that 
make real the otherwise pointless prayer: “Thy Kingdom come on 
Earth” 
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